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The  First  Color/ Gray-Scale 

Scanner  For  Under  $2700! 


Microtek  presents  the  MSF-300Z. 

The  one  scanner  that  can  do  it  all:  color, 
gray-scale,  drawings  and  text.  All  for  a 
price  that  until  now,  could  barely  buy  you 
gray-scale  capabilities. 

Hard  to  believe,  but  it’s  true.  You  can  scan 
vivid  color  images  into  your  computer  for  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing,  presentation  graphics  or  pre-press  work.  A  full 
16.8  million  colors  at  a  time. 

If  you  don’t  have  a  color  application  yet,  this  unique 
scanner  captures  gray-scale  as  well  as  black  and  white. 

So  you  can  start  working  today 
Images  can  be  scanned  in  256  gray-scale  mode  and  then 
retouched,  scaled  or  rotated.  And  printed  on  a  laser  printer 
or  phototypesetter  with  outstanding  results. 

Charts  and  drawings  are  quickly  scanned  in  single  bit-per- 


pixel  mode  then  imported  into  your  favorite  publishing  or 
word  processing  program.  You  can  even  bring  words  into 
your  computer  without  retyping  by  adding  OCR  software. 
The  Microtek  Color/Gray  scanner  also  comes  with  sophis¬ 
ticated  color,  gray-scale  and  black  and  white 
image  editing  software.  Making  it  an  even  more 


COLOR 


256 


outstanding  value. 

If  you  need  a  scanner 
for  your  IBM  PC,  PS/2,  or 
Macintosh,  you  need  Microtek’s 
MSF-300Z  Color/Gray  scanner. 
Call  (800)  654-4160  or  in  Califor¬ 
nia  (213)321-2121  todaytofmd 
your  nearest  Microtek  dealer. 
After  all,  at  this  price,  you  can 
hardly  afford  not  to. 


The  MSF-300Z  Color/Gray  scanner  is  just 
one  member  of  a  whole  family  of  innova¬ 
tive  scanners  available  from  Microtek. 
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Intro 

Michael  Gosney 

“About  this  Issue”  previews  4.2 
contents;  “Verbum  News”  toots  our 
horn;  “Multimedia  Reality  Check” 
explores  the  many  facets  of  this  new 
media  world,  with  a  sidebar  on  events 
and  publications;  “The  ‘60s/’90s  Trip” 
reviews  “what  goes  around  comes 
around”  as  the  ‘90s  cybermedia  world 
unfolds. 


The  Verbum  Interview 

This  issue,  The  Verbum  Interview  is 
actually  three  interviews:  the  first  with 
Bill  Atkinson,  creator  of  MacPaint  and 
HyperCard,  Bud  Tribble,  original 
Macintosh  software  manager  and  now 
V.P.  of  software  development  at  NeXT, 
Inc.,  and  the  UCSD  chemistry  professor 
who  got  them  both  involved  in  com¬ 
puters,  Kent  Wilson;  the  second,  with 
Todd  Rundgren  and  David  Levine, 
software  visionaries  and  owners  of 
Utopia  Grokware;  and  the  third,  multi- 
media  superhero  Marc  Cantor,  founder 
and  chairman  of  MacroMind,  Inc. 

_ 

Secrets  of  the  Universe  Revealed  — 
The  Verbum  How-To 

“Photo  Effects  for  an  Interactive  Kiosk” 
by  Bert  Monroy 

The  first  installment  of  a  new  regular 
how-to  column  features  an  interactive 
project  by  a  Macintosh  art  veteran. 


MuItiMIDIa  Performance  Art 

Mark  Weidenbaum 

PCs  and  inventive  software  allow 
artists  to  combine  graphics  and  music 
in  dynamic  performances,  such  as 
those  recently  showcased  at  Verbum’s 
“Digital  Art  Be-in”  in  San  Francisco. 

26 

First  Contact 

John  Odam 

Odam  recreates  a  classic  font  in 
PostScript  form  with  Letraset’s 
FontStudio  program  on  the  Mac. 

30 


Blendo  Gallery 

An  exciting  collection  of  combined 
digital  media  art  by  David  Palermo, 
Charley  Murphy,  Richie  Williamson  and 
Dean  Janoff,  Didier  Cremieux, 

Howard  Beaver,  Kurt  Wiley  and  Greg 
Maurice,  Jim  Sweeney  and  Jim  Ludtke. 

36 

New  Frontier  Products 
Edited  by  Mike  Kelly 

The  new  and  noteworthy,  with  an 
emphasis  on  products  related  to 
multimedia  production. 


Interactive  Gallery 

A  showcase  of  some  of  the  most 
innovative  interactive  media  design 
work,  including  a  selection  of  exhibits 
from  the  Tech  2000  Gallery  of 
Interactive  Multimedia  in 
Washington  D.C. 


NeoMedia 

David  C.  Traub 

A  report  on  the  Microsoft  CD-ROM 
conference  by  our  new  media  editor. 


Trauh’s  Neomedia  Glossary 

David  Traub  fills  us  in  on  the  lexicon  of 
the  new/hyper/multi/integrated/ 
cyber  media  world. 


If  6  wuz  9 

The  predictably  offbeat  Verbum  comic 
strip  by  illustrator  extraordinaire  Mike 
Swartzbeck. 

Verbumalia 

Verbum  back  issues  and  products,  and 
selected  products  from  other 
sources.  > 
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Against  the  Grain 

Sieve  Hannaford 

In  “Muddymedia  Revisited”  our  resident 
devil's  advocate  takes  a  close  look  at 
myth  vs.  reality  when  it  comes  to  the 
multimedia  market. 

16 


Implications  of  the  Cube 

Michael  Waitsman 

Is  Steve  Jobs’  NeXT  machine  the  next 
wave  in  personal  computing?  Electronic 
design  expert  Waitsman  looks  at  the 
enigmatic  “cube”  from  the  Verbum 
perspective. 
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BOUT  THIS  ISSUE 

What  is  Blendo?  We’re  not  totally  sure. 
But  for  that  matter,  who  knows  exactly 
what  “multimedia"  is?  Even  “desktop 
publishing”  is  still  a  little  fuzzy.  (As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  really  don  t  know  what 
electricity  is  either,  but  that’s  getting  a 

bit  far  afield.) 

Although  I  had  heard  the  word  a  few  times  before,  it  was 
Richard  Carter,  a  friend  and  future-promoter  here  in  San 
Diego,  who  pointed  out  that  it  was  all  going  to  be  “blendo 
in  the  ‘90s.  And  as  I've  observed  the  convergence  of 
creative  cultures  through  the  pc,  and  dre  parallel  conver¬ 
gence  of  art  forms,  “blendo”  seems  like  a  better  word  for 
combined  artistic  media  than  “synergistic  art  or  “hyper 
or  “multi”  or  whatever.  The  point  is  this:  we  re  encour¬ 
aged,  particularly  within  the  Mac  environment,  to  combine 
anything  and  everything — type,  bitmap  paintings,  vector 
graphics,  scanned  images,  animation,  3D — and  the  re¬ 
sults,  in  botii  print  and  video,  can  be  pretty7  exciting.  See 
this  issue’s  Blendo  Gallery  for  some  some  great  digital  art 
in  the  Blendo  direction. 

Verbum  4.2  is  the  1990  Multimedia  Issue  (see  last  year’s 
“4D"  issue  3.2),  with  a  focus  on  movement  and,  yes, 
synergy  in  pc  ait.  Complementing  the  Blendo  Gallery  is  the 
Interactive  Gallery7,  showcasing  some  of  the  best  interac¬ 
tive  program  designs  we  could  round  up.  Special  thanks  go 
to  Nick  Givotovsky  and  company  at  the  new  Tech  2000 
Gallery7  of  Interactive  Multimedia  in  Washington,  D.C., 
who  provided  a  selection  of  exhibits  from  the  gallery  for 
inclusion  here  (see  pages  32-34). 

Columns  hi  tliis  issue:  Jolui  Odanr  designs  a 
new  font  with  Letraset’s  seminal  Font  Studio  in 
“First  Contact;”  David  Traub’s  “Neomedia”  re¬ 
views  this  year’s  CD-ROM  Conference,  and  offers 
his  edutaining  Multimedia  Glossary;  “NewFrontier 
Products,”  edited  by  Mike  Kelly,  brings  to  light 
the  new  and  hot,  especially  as  related  to  multimedia 
(check  out  the  numerous  guide  books) ;  and  finally, 
that  ever-critical  observer  Steve  Hamraford  gives  us  Iris 
“Against  the  Grain”  commentary  on  “Muddymedia.”  This 
issue,  we’re  proud  to  introduce  “Secrets  of  the  Universe 
Revealed,”  the  Verbum  “How  To.”  Each  installment  of 


dris  regular  column  will  take  us  through  the  step-by-step 
creation  of  a  digital  art  project  by  a  top  designer  or 
illustrator.  We  decided,  after  developing  the  monthly  Step- 
by-Step  Electronic  Design  newsletter  for  Dynamic  Graph¬ 
ics  (after  18  issues  put  together  by  the  Verbum  team, 
Electronic  Design  is  now  being  produced  in-house  at  DG  s 
Peoria,  IL  headquarters),  the 


Verbum  Electronic  Ait  and  De¬ 
sign  book  series,  and  a  new  regu¬ 
lar  how-to  column  for  MacUser 
(starting  with  the  August, 1990 
issue) ,  we  might  as  well  give  read¬ 
ers  of  our  own  magazine  a  little 
just  do  it  guidance,  too.  And  what 
better  way  to  launch  “Secrets  of 
the  Universe”  than  with  a  project 
by  that  senior  digital  art  magi¬ 
cian,  New  York  City’s  own  Bert 
Monroy.  We  hope  you  like  it. 
Please  give  us  your  feedback  on 
and  ideas  for  this  column. 

Speaking  of  regular  columns, 
we  kind  of  snuck  in  our  new  Mike 
Swartzbeck  cartoon,  “If  6  wnz  9,” 
last  issue.  We’re  proud  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  rad  new7  strip,  and  you  11 
find  some  comments  on  its  gen¬ 
esis  by  the  Swartzbeck-mon  him¬ 
self,  on  page  61 . 

Feature  stories  in  Verbum  4.2 
start  with  an  entertaining  piece  by 
Mark  Weidenbaum,  Multi  M 1 1)1  ;i 
Performance  Art,” 
exploring  the  fasci¬ 
nating  convergence  of 
©  © 

visual  and  musical  art 
via  the  personal 
computer’s  newmultimedia/MIDI 
technologies.  Michael  Waitsman 
gives  us  the  latest  on  NeXT,  help¬ 
ing  us  determine  what  the  cube  is 
offering  for  electronic  art  and  de¬ 
sign.  not  to  mention  multimedia, 
©  1 


Verbum  News 

Book  Series 

Our  relatively  small  staff  has  been  a  bit 
overloaded  lately,  with  the  completion  of 
the  first  three  titles  in  the  Verbum 
Electronic  Art  and  Design  Series  (see 
Verbumalia,  page  62).  These  books 
represent,  to  our  knowledge,  the  first 
(and  therefore  best!)  graphic  design 
instruction  books  on  the  new  electronic 
art  tools.  Each  book  shows  how  top 
artists  developed  specific  projects  from 
start  to  finish,  following  the  creative  as 
well  as  production  steps.  They  are 
available  through  Verbum,  at  bookstores, 
or  from  the  publisher,  M&T  Books  in 
Redwood  City,  California  (international 
editions  are  published  by  Prentice-Hall). 
Verbum  Interactive 
We're  developing  a  multimedia  CD-ROM 
edition  of  Verbum,  and  will  press  the 
initial  disc,  VI  1.0,  this  fall  (see  page  44 
in  the  Interactive  Gallery).  We  have  met 
with  much  positive  response  from  the 
industry,  but  like  many  potential 
publishers  of  advanced  multimedia 
products,  we  are  hopeful  that  users  will 
buy  CD-ROM  drives  and  the  necessary  pc 
configurations  as  hardware  prices  fall 
(right,  Apple?).  For  those  who  want  a 
taste  of  Verbum  Interactive,  a  demo 
version  is  available  on  the  new 
MacroMind  Director  CD-ROM. 

The  Verbum  Gallery 
Our  offices  are  located  in  San  Diego's 
downtown  arts  district,  on  the  second 
story  of  the  historic  Pannikin  building  (red 
brick,  built  in  1906,  not  earthquake 
safe).  Adjacent  to  our 
office  space  is  the  new 
Verbum  Gallery  of  Digital 
Art,  open  as  of  September 
1, 1990.  The  first  exhibit 
features  the  work  of 
Michael  Johnson,  of 
Orange,  California.  His 
electronic  photo-montage  works, 
developed  on  an  IBM/Targa  system,  were 
shown  in  Verbum  3.2.  The  Verbum  Gallery 
will  feature  five  other  top  pc  artists  in  its 
1990-91  inaugural  season:  Laurence 
Gartel,  Barbara  Nessim,  Roz  Dimon, 
Brentano  Haleen  and  Sandra  Filippucci. 
Feel  free  to  call  us  for  more  information. 
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Hat  Cool 

Last  issue,  we  mailed 
out  several  thousand 
copies  of  Verbum  to  art 
directors  and  pc  art 
enthusiasts,  in  addition 
to  the  normal  subscriber 
mailing.  We  mailed  the 
issue  in  a  polybag. 
Though  we  made  sure  it 
was  degradable,  we  later 
learned  that  it  wasn’t 
really  non-polluting.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that 
degradable  polybags 
could  be  more  damaging 
to  the  environment  than 
the  regular  kind, 
because  they  simply 
degrade  into  tiny  poly¬ 
bits.  Symbolic  of  this 
eco-dilemma,  the 
following  message  was 
sent  via  modem  to  us 
over  MCI  mail: 

Verbum  in  my  mailbox 
when  I  get  home 
tonight;  cool. 

New  Verbum  books;  cool. 

If  6  Wuz  9;  definitely 
cool. 

Rap  haiku  about  Earth 
Day;  way  cool. 

Earth  Day? 

Verbum  in  my  mailbox 
the  day  after  Earth 
Day,  in  a  plastic  bag? 

Not  cool. 

Not  cool  at  all. 

Please  reconsider  the 
change  in  packaging. 

I  don’t  want  Verbum  to 
get  all  messed  up  in 
the  mail,  but  I’d  rather 
that  than  a  non- 
biodegradable  plastic 
bag. 

Best  of  all  is  the 
envelopes  you  had 
been  using. 

Functional, attractive, 
recyclable. 

Cool. 

—Ralph  Brandi 

We  reconsidered,  Ralph. 
Witness  your  recycled 
paper  envelope.  Thanks 
for  the  cool  words. 


in '‘The  Implications  oftheCube.  “The  Verbum  Interview 
returns,  with  not  one  but  three  mini-interviews,  all  zeroing 
in  on  the  elusive  multimedia  notion:  Bill  Atkinson  (author 
of  Macpaint  and  HyperCard)  and  Bud  Tribble  (original 
Macintosh  product  manager,  now  V.P.  of  Software  at 
NeXT),  Todd  Rundgren  and  David  Levine  (see  last  year’s 
3.2),  and  Marc  Cantor  (founder  and  chariman  of 
MaeroMind) . 

EETIMEDIA  We  re  till  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  “inulti- 
REALITY  media.”  There  is  no  question  that  multime- 

CIIECK  dia  products — hardware  platforms,  soft¬ 

ware  applications  and  custom  programs 
and  productions — are  for  real.  The  new 
breed  of  “multimedia  producers”  are  de¬ 
veloping  kiosks,  presentations  and  special¬ 
ized  multimedia  applications  of  all  kinds.  From  simple  HyperCard  stacks  to  complex 
interactive  videodiscs  and  CD-ROMs,  there  is  a  growing  swell  of  activity.  The 
producers  of  these  integrated  media  programs  include  many  from  the  ranks  ol 
electronic  ait  and  design  (a  natural  evolution,  particularly  on  the  Mac  platform),  but 
also  writers,  editors,  database  managers,  programmers,  musicians,  animators  and 
video  producers.  If  you  thought  desktop  publishing  blurred  the  distinctions  between 
specialized  roles,  wait  til  you  do  multimedia. 

Multimedia  computing  is  made  possible  by  powerful  applications  that  allow  for 
the  integration  of  text,  graphics,  sound,  animation  and  even  video  in  an  interactive 
environment.  Users  can  click  on  “1  mttons  or  fields  to  activate  events,  to  “navigate 
through  text,  databases,  or  images.  Programs  like  Apple’s  HyperCard,  Silicon 
Beach’s  SuperCard  and  Macromind  Director,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
integration  of  programs  on  the  Macintosh  platform,  have  led  the  way  hi  the 
emergence  of  sophisticated  interactive  multimedia  on  personal  computers. 

The  pc  industry  is  pushing  multimedia  for  both  business  and  consumer  markets. 
Microsoft,  the  software  giant  with  young  billionaire  Bill  Gates  at  the  helm,  has 
championed  the  CD-ROM  cause,  setting  an  example  with  the  Microsoft  Office  disc. 
Much  is  promised  for  “interactive  multimedia  presentations”  in  business,  but  the 
reality  of  business  mull  it  nediamav 
well  be  more  along  the  lines  of 
informational  kiosks  and  disk- 
based  product  catalogs.  On  the 
consumer  side,  a  handful  of  com¬ 
panies  are  blazing  the  trail.  The 
Voyager  Company,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  interactive  laserdisc 
publishing,  has  a  number  of  titles, 
most  significantly,  Ludwig  Van 
Beethoven ,  Symphony  No.  9,  the 
first  title  in  their  CD  Companion 
Series,  an  educational  multime¬ 
dia  feast  produced  by  LICLA  mu¬ 
sic  historian  Robert  Winter. 

Warner  New’  Media,  a  recently 
formed  division  of  Time- Warner 
has  many  products  in  develop¬ 
ment,  the  first  published  being 


The  Magic  Flute ,  an  interactive  study  of  the  well-known 
score  similar  in  tr  eatment  to  the  Beethoven  disc. 

Although  the  most  sophisticated  multimedia  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  happening  on  the  Macintosh,  the  DOS 
world  is  poised  for  action.  After  a  rather  crude  beginning 
with  the  I  .ink  Way  hypertext  application,  1BM-PC  users 
w  ill  enjoy  a  substantial  hyper-upgrade  with  Windows  3.0 
and  its  built-in  multimedia  capabilities.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  ToolBook  “software  construction  set  ”  from 
Asymetrix,  which  offers  HyperCard-like  capabilities 
(hypertext  and  object-oriented  programming)  and  is 
bundled  with  Windows  as  a  run-time  version.  ToolBook 
will  be  used  in  the  DOS  world  much  like  HyperCard  has 
been  on  tire  Mac:  users  will  be  able  to  create  easy-to-use 
“front  ends,”  simplified  interfaces  for  specific  computing 
tasks,  and  any  number  of  custom  applications.  They  will 
enjoy  the  pervasive  use  of  soruid  and  animation  in  their 
computing  lifestyles.  HyperCard  programs  will  be  con¬ 
vertible  to  ToolBook  through  the  Convertlt!  application 
developed  by  The  HyperMedia  Group  and  distributed  by 
Spinnaker  Software.  And  Plus,  a  hypertext  application 
similar  to  SuperCard,  also  published  by  Spinnaker,  can 
read  HyperCard  files  and  will  be  able  to  run  them  on  the 
DOS  platform  through  the  forthcoming  Window's  version 
(also  planned  for  OS-2  and  UNIX).  MacroMind  is  offering 
a  ToolBook  version  of  its  MacroMind  Player  which  w  ill 
allow  Director  files  to  play  on  any  Windows  3.0-equipped 
machine.  Yes. 

Finally,  the  sleeping  giant  Commodore  hasn’t  exactly 
been  sleeping.  The  streamlined  consumer  marketer  recently 
introduced  the  Amiga  3000,  with  a  sleek  new  box,  an 
overhauled  operating  system  (including,  at  last,  a  graphi¬ 
cally  respectable  interface),  and  most  significantly,  an  amazing  multimedia  devel¬ 
opment  environment,  AmigaVision,  which  is  included  w  ith  the  machine’s  system 
software.  More  like  MacroMind  Director  than  HyperCard,  AmigaVision  gives  the 
video-ready  box  a  very  powerful  means  of  integrating  and  presenting  graphics, 
sound  and  video  (see  New  Frontier  Products).  The  new,  quite  affordable  Amiga, 
promoted  as  “The  Computer  for  the  Creative  Mind”  will  popularize  the  idea  of 
multimedia  production  hi  the  mass  market. 


The 

Multimedia 
Industry:  A 
Gathering  of 
Diverse  Tribes 

The  “multimedia  industry”  is  really  the 
convergence  of  several  fields,  each 
with  its  own  perspective  on  things.  The 
following  key  multimedia  conferences 
represent  the  personal  computer, 
desktop  publishing/presentation,  video 
production,  electronic  music  and 
hypermedia  fields. 

♦  Microsoft’s  CD-ROM  Conference 
has  blazed  the  CD-ROM  trail  for  the 
personal  computer  industry;  the  next 
date  is  announced  as  The  Sixth 
International  Conference  on  Multime¬ 
dia  and  CD-ROM,  to  be  held  January 
22-24  at  the  San  Francisco  Hilton.  Info: 
(203)  352-8224  (see  David  Traub’s 
“Neomedia”  on  page  52  for  coverage  of 
the  1990  conference). 

♦  Seybold  Seminars,  producers  of  the 
premier  desktop  publishing  industry 
conferences  recently  held  Digital 
World  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  elite  gathering 
brought  attendees  together  for  3  days 
of  presentations  from  multimedia 
industry  representatives  and 
production  pioneers  for  $895  a  pop. 
Quite  a  successful  show,  and 
undoubtedly,  ongoing.  Info:  (213)  457- 
5850. 

♦  Knowledge  Industry  Publications  has 
produced  Video  Expo  for  video 
production  people  over  the  past 
decade,  and  has  now  introduced  the 
concurrent  CAMMP  Show  (Computer 
Aided  Multimedia  Presentations),  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Orlando.  The  New  York  show  will  also 
include  the  International  Multimedia 
Conference,  sponsored  by  Multimedia 
Computing  Corporation,  September  Il¬ 
ls.  Info:  (800)  248-5474. 

4  The  electronic  music  industry  will 
enter  the  fray  with  the  CyberArts 
International  event  to  be  held 
September  6-9  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Biltmore  Hotel.  Produced  by  Miller 
Freeman  Expositions  and  sponsored  by 
Keyboard  and  EQ  magazines,  this  $450 
show  will  emphasize  the  music,  film/ 
video  and  theatre  arts  fields,  with  more 
of  an  art  and  “show  biz"  focus.  Info: 
(415)  995-2471. 


CD-ROM:  INTERACTIVE  COMPUTING 

Delivering  multimedia  applications,  which  can  require  hundreds  of  megabytes  of 
disk  real  estate,  is  a  challenge.  In  development  circles,  files  are  passed  around  on 
45MB  Svquest  or  Bernoulli  disk  cartridges.  But  when  it  conies  tune  to  publish  for 


4  The  3rd  Annual  Multimedia  Expo, 
produced  by  American  Expositions,  Inc. 
in  New  York,  will  be  held  October  9-11 
at  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center. 
Originally  the  Hypermedia/Multimedia 
Expo,  this  show  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  grass  roots  level  of  the  industry 
together.  Info:  (212)  226-4141. 

If  you  can  afford  them,  even  one  of 
them,  the  following  newsletters  offer  up- 
to-the-minute  insights  into  the  unfolding 
multimedia  world.  (Skip  one  of  the 
conferences  above  and  get  a  year's 
worth  of  reporting.)  Call  for  sample 
issues. 

4  Bove  &  Rhodes  Inside  Report  —  On 
Desktop  Publishing  and  Multimedia 
Published  by  Tony  Bove  and  Cheryl 
Rhodes,  the  dynamic  duo  who  founded 
User  and  Desktop  Publishing  (now 
Publish!)  magazines,  this  thorough  and 
insightful  newsletter  provides  a 
combined  perspective  on  the 
interrelated  desktop  publishing  and 
multimedia  fields.  12  issues,  $195 
($220  outside  the  U.S.).  Bove  & 

Rhodes,  P.O.  Box  1289,  Gualala,  CA 
95445,  707-884-4413,  MCI:  TBOVE, 
CompuServe  70105,722. 

4  Multimedia  Computing  & 
Presentations  Published  by 
Multimedia  Computing  Corporation,  a 
spin-off  of  long-time  Silicon  Valley 
research  firm  Creative  Strategies 
Research  International,  this  newsletter 
provides  comprehensive,  worldly 
coverage  of  the  multimedia  industry. 
Edited  by  Nick  Arnett  and  Tim  Bajarin. 
12  issues  $295  ($375  outside  the 
U.S.).  Multimedia  Computing 
Corporation,  2900  Gordon  Avenue,  Suite 
100,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95051,  800-229- 
4750,  408-245-4750. 

4  Media  Letter  —  Interactive  Media 
Technology  for  Business,  Education 
and  Entertainment  This  relatively  new 
offering  is  edited  by  well-known 
computer  industry  columnist  Denise 
Caruso  and  published  by  The  Myriad 
Group.  Like  the  other  two  newsletters 
mentioned  here,  it  is  well  produced  and 
quite  meaty.  $395  for  12  issues  ($495 
outside  the  U.S.),  with  discounts  for 
multiple  corporate  and  school 
subscriptions.  Media  Letter  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  142075,  Coral  Gables, 
FL  33114,  305-441-1282,  fax  443- 
2948. 


VERBUM  4.2 
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pcs,  CD-ROM  is  the  only  answer. 
It’s  not  a  bad  answer,  but  it’s  not 
quite  a  revolt ition  eit  her.  Alt  1  tough 
we  can  pack  600  megabytes  on 
one  of  those  gleaming  discs,  the 
access  time  is  terribly  slow.  Frus- 
tratmely  so  for  the  “sexier  mill- 
rimedia  applications  that  push  the 
use  of  music  and  animation. 
Nonetheless,  CD-ROM  makes 
possible  the  kind  of  integrated 
media  everyone  wants  to  see.  and 
although  drive  sales  started  slow, 
the  market  seems  to  be  growing 
rapidly.  Following  the  lead  that 
F i tjitsu  took  with  the  success  of  its 
sleek  FM-TOWNS  CD-ROM  PC 
in  Japan,  Headstart  Computer, 
the  successful  clone-maker,  re- 
cently  introduced  a  PC  with  built- 
in  CD-ROM  drive  in  the  U.S.  Ru¬ 
mor  has  it  that  the  other  big  guys 
will  be  following  suit. 


SUBCULTURES 

CONVERGING 

It  just  keeps  happening.  '60s 
connections  keep  cropping  up  here 
in  the  first  months  of  the  '90s.  I 
apologize,  but  something  is 
liappenning  here ,  what  it  is  ain ’t 
exactly  clear!'0  We  see  it,  fairly 
intensely  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  and  in  fact  Verbum  has 
pushed  the  connection  between 
'60s  expression  and  the  electronic 
art  scene  with  our  "'Digital  Art  Be- 
in”  events  during  the  Mac  World 
Exposition  (see  page  28).  These 
events  seem  to  bring  together 


three  creative  subcultures:  the 
electronic  art  community7  (artists, 
musicians,  hypermedia  instigators, 
virtual  reality  hipsters);  the  hacker 
community7  (hard  to  tell  them  apart 
from  the  artists,  "cause  that’s  what 
they  are,  program  designers  who 
write  the  code-poetry  that  makes 
digital  magic  happen);  and  finally, 
interestingly,  the  '90s  version  of  the 
Satt  Francisco-Berkeley  conscious¬ 
ness  crowd,  the  folks  who  still,  after 
all  these  years,  want  to  change  the 
world  by  changing  people: 
empowering  them  with  new  ideas 
and  new  tools.  What  seems  to  be 
surfacing  is  a  new7  cultural  milieu,  a 
potential  pop  culture  in  fact, 
combining  much  of  the  "60s  vision 
with  cyberpunk  literature  (read 
William  Gibson),  New7  Age 
ideology,  brain-mind  technology, 
international  communications  and. 
yes,  the  life  and  world-altering 
promise  of  personal  computers. 

BERKELEY:  WHAT  GOES 
AROUND  COMES  AROLND 
One  of  the  extreme  chronicles  of 
this  new  culture  is  Mondo  2000 
magazine,  originally  known  as 
Reality  Hackers  when  it  was 
launched  three  years  ago.  I  visited 
the  magazine’s  headquarters,  a 
dramatic  house  high  in  the 
Berkeley  hills,  earlier  this  year. 
Editor  Alison  Kennedy  showed  me 
to  the  front  room  where  a  bearded 
gentleman  sat  in  front  of  a  huge 
stained  glass  window.  Alison  left 
me  w7ith,  “This  is  Jolm  Barlow,  I’ll 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes.’  Barlow, 
who  looked  to  be  about  -tO,  kind  of 
a  wisened  cowboy  hipster,  asked 
me  who  I  was.  When  I  mentioned 
Verbum,  he  lit  up,  and  declared 
that  he  had  seen  the  magazine  over 


the  last  couple  of  years,  but  had 
just  bought  his  first  copy,  issue  3.3, 
which  had  an  article  by  Brenda 
Laurel  he  d  been  wanting  to  read. 
The  strange  thing  wras.  he  said,  he  d 
found  the  issue  on  the  magazine 
rack  by  the  cash  register  in  the  gift 
shop  of  a  small  hotel  on  the  Isle  of 
Cozumel  off  the  Yucatan 
Penninsula  in  Mexico.  I  agreed  it 
was  amazing,  but  observed  that  we 
did  have  one  or  two  thousand 
copies  of  each  issue  distributed 
internationally.  Curious  as  to  who 
this  guy  might  be,  I  asked  wdiat  he 
w7as  up  to  and  how  he  found 
himself  at  the  Mondo  house.  He 
said  he  w7as  a  rancher  in  Wyoming, 
and  also  wrote  music  for  the 
Grateful  Dead.  It  turns  out  that 
Barlow,  good  pal  of  Bobby  Weir, 
has  been  one  of  the  band’s  two 
lyricists  for  many  years.  He’d  been 
hanging  out  with  Tim  and  Barbara 
Lean-  the  night  before,  and  his 
latest  literary  interest  is  the  new  pc 
subculture.  He  has  a  new  book, 
Everything  You  Know  is  Wrong, 
coming  out  tltis  fall. 

We  went  on  that  evening  to  dine 
nearby  at  Steve  Beck’s  house  with 
continued  on  page  51 


CD-I  AND  CDTV: 

INTERACTIVE 
TELEVISION 

Phillips  Compact  Disc  Interac¬ 
tive  technology  promises  to  bring 
high  quality  multimedia  pro¬ 
gramming  to  the  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  in  mid- 1991  (see  New7  Frontier  Products).  With  high 
resolution,  powerful  processing  capabilities  and  a  remote 
control  “mouse”  for  interacting  with  programs,  home 
users  will  finally  have  the  near-mythical  interactive  televi¬ 
sion.  Phillips,  the  international  electronics  giant,  is  sinking 
awesome  resources  into  this  major  product  launch,  and  has 
garnered  enthusiastic  support  from  large  retailers  such  us 
Sears,  Montgomery  Ward,  Macys  and  Circuit  City.  The 
product  is  about  the  size  of  a  VHS  player  anti  will  sell 
initially'  for  around  $1000.00.  About  50  programs  will  be 
ready  at  the  launch,  mostly  priced  between  $19.95  and 
$39.95.  (  Fbe  only  one  I’ve  actually  seen  is  the  interactive 
Sesame  Street,  which  is  exceptional.) 

While  CD-I  has  been  the  main  focus  of  the  industry’s 
attention.  Commodore  has  been  quietly  developing  their 


lower-priced  (about  $600)  and  less  sophisticated  system: 
CDTV.  Scheduled  for  launch  by  the  holiday  season  this 
year,  Commodore  Dynamic  Total  Vision  (huh?)  is  basi¬ 
cally  an  Amiga  computer  in  a  small  box;  in  fact  it  will  have 
optional  keyboard,  mouse  and  monitor  available. 

There  is  little  question  of  the  superiority  of  CD-I 
technology,  and  one  wonders  if  CDTV  will  hinder  the 
success  of  the  more  powerful  CD-I  standard,  much  like 
RCA  s  Videodisc  product  confused  consumers  with  regard 
to  the  more  advanced  Pioneer  Laserdisc.  Regardless,  both 
will  be  hitting  the  market  with  heavy  promotion  during  the 
next  12  months,  and  “interactive  TV”  will  soon  be  a 
popular  mass  market  concept.  And  along  with  this  rising 
tide,  multimedia  computing  will  grow7  beyond  it’s  current 
“what  if”  status  as  people  leant  to  make  effective  use  of  its 
substantial  capabilities.  ■ 


Bel 


ATKINSON, 

Bud 


and  Kent 
Wilson 


Bill  Atkinson,  who  developed 
MacPaint  arid  HyperCard ,  has 
been  an  instrumental  force  in  the 
success  of  the  Macintosh  and  the 
popularization  of  hypermedia.  Guy 
(“Biter)  Tribble  was  the  manager 
of  the  original  Macintosh  software 
team  then  went  on  to  become  co¬ 
founder  and  vice-president  of 
software  development  for  NeXT, 

Inc.  Bill  and  Bud  have  Professor 


Kent  Wilson  in  common,  having 
both  participated  in  his  innovative 
Chemistry  Department  computer 
lab  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Diego  (Atkinson  graduated  in 
1974  with  a  degree  in  Chemistry, 
Tribble  in  1975  with  a  degree  in 
Physics).  The  two  computer 
industry  stars  were  reunited  with 
Wilson  in  San  Diego  recently,  when 
they  were  honored  with  UCSD 's 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Awards. 

We  were  pleased  to  speak  with 
the  three  of  them  at  length,  and  on 
many '  topics.  We've  excerpted  part 
of  the  interview  here,  saving  more 
on  Atkinson's  education  research 
and  Tribble's  software  engineer/ 
musicians  at  NeXT  for  a  future 
issue  o/Verbum. 

V:  First  of  all,  we  should  say  thanks  to 
all  three  of  you  for  the  Macintosh:  Bill 
and  Bud  for  the  important  roles  you 
played  in  its  development,  and  Kent  for 
getting  the  two  of  them  involved  in 
computers.  One  of  the  revolutions 
inspired  by  the  Mac  has  been  the 
electronic  art  and  design  field,  in  which 
Verbum  is  of  course  involved.  Our  next 
issue  focuses  on  the  new  multimedia 
technologies,  and  I  wonder  if  you  have 
any  thoughts  on  this  area. 

BA:  Well.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
personal  comment — this  is  me,  not 
Apple,  okay?  [Bill  is  an  Apple 
Fellow,  carrying  out  ongoing 
research  for  ,4pple  Computer.] 

This  isn  t  original,  it  came  from 
something  that  Nicholas 
Negroponte  of  the  Media  Lab  said 
at  the  recent  Technology  Entertain¬ 
ment  Design  conference.  If  you  look 
at  what’s  happening  with 
television — the  high-definition 
television  standards,  and  you  look 
at  what  people  were  showing  at  the 
conference,  multimedia  presenta¬ 
tions  and  so  forth — and  you  ask 
people  what’s  wrong  with 
television,  not  one  in  a  hundred  will 
say  “It’s  not  sharp  enough.” 

Rather,  they’ll  say,  “There’s  no 
good  programming.  It’s  a  lack  of 
content.  And  sometimes,  a 
technological  band  aid  that’s 
relatively  easy  to  do,  like  high- 


definition  television,  can  mask  a 
real  problem,  one  that’s  more 
difficult  to  solve  because  of  the 
social  and  political  changes  that 
may  be  required.  A  lot  of  the 
TED2  conference  was  focused  on 
multimedia  as  way  to,  basically, 
dress  up  information  delivery  so 
that  it  will  be  more  entertaining. 
That  s  what  multimedia  does.  And 
this  as  a  solution  to  the  learning 
problem  is  analogous  to  high- 
definition  television  as  a  solution 
to  the  lack  of  content  in  television. 
The  problem  with  learning  doesn  t 
have  to  do  with  information 
delivery,  it  has  to  do  with 
motivation.  Multimedia,  even 
though  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
it — it’s  great,  it’s  wonderful,  just 
like  the  sharper  television  is 
wonderful — it  chaws  attention 
away  from  the  real  problem. 

People  say,  well,  we’re  using 
multimedia  to  beef  up  our  schools. 
I  think  they  are  kidding  them¬ 
selves,  just  like  thinking  HDTV  is 
going  to  solve  the  content 
problem.  That’s  not  an  Apple 
viewpoint,  that’s  my  viewpoint. 
BT:  Computers  now'  are  able  to 
deal  with  multimedia  for  the  first 
time-sound,  real  time  video,  color 
TV,  all  these  capabilities  lumped 
together  and  handled  relatively 
economically.  And  people  are 
going  around  espousing  multime¬ 
dia  as  a  solution  to  a  great,  many 
problems.  Well,  in  the  70s 
computers  were  able,  for  the  first 
tune  in  history,  to  have  economi¬ 
cal  bitmap  displays  and  graphical 
input  devices.  What  I  hear  now 
about  multimedia  sounds  very 
similar  to  wdiat  I  was  hearing 
then,  that  “bitmap  displays  are 
going  to  solve  all  our  problems 
with  computers.”  The  bitmap 
display  was  not  in  and  of  itself  a 
solution,  it  was  only  a  means  to 
create  a  user  interface,  and  an 
effective  user  interface  was  the 
solution.  So  similarly,  multimedia 
is  a  tool,  or  a  set  of  capabilities;  it 
is  not  a  solution  to  a  problem.  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  are  confused 
about  this  right  now'. 

V:  It’s  a  pretty  well-established 
pattern,  this  infatuation  with 
technology  first,  then  the  effective  use 
of  it  later. 

BA:  I  think  that's  something  that 
Bud  and  I  learned  working  w  ith 
Kent.  We  really  cut  our  teeth  on 
computers  and  on  computer 
graphics  w  hile  being  members  of  a 
group  of  undergraduates  here  at 
UCSD.  a  special  group  that  he  had 
in  the  Chemistry  Department 


where  he  let  us  do  a  lot  of  things  hi 
his  computer  lab.  One  of  the  dungs 
that  wre  learned  as  we  experimented 
with  diis  stuff  was  not  to  be  so 
enamored  of  the  technology — to 
keep  our  eyes  focused  on  what  w'e 
wanted  to  do,  and  to  use  whatever 
technology  was  appropriate  or 
available  to  do  it.  Kind  of  like  the 
way  we  look  at  computer  program- 
mine;  languages.  .  .  Eh!  Whatever’s 
around  that  will  do  the  job:  the  job 
is  what’s  important,  not  the 
language.  If  we’d  studied  computer 
science — neither  of  us  did — we 
might  have  fallen  in  love  with 
computer  structures,  the  beauty 
of  data  organization  and  things 
like  that.  Instead,  we  w'ere  focused 
on  real  life  tasks  that  we  wranted 
to  do.  We  never  really  got  that 
excited  about  computers,  we  got 
excited  about  what  we  could  do 
with  them. 

BT :  We  wanted  to  make  computer 
graphic  movies,  and  the  computer 
wras  just  kind  of  a  tool  to  do  that. 
BA:  Actually,  it  was  really  unique,  I 
think.  It  was  1970,  and  we  had  the 
keys  to  the  Chemistry  Department 
computer  center,  an  entire  roomful 
of  equipment,  an  IBM  computer. 

BT:  With  no  operator.  It  wTas  our 
personal  computer. 

BA:  It  w'as  a  big  one,  but  it  was 
personal!  This  computer,  in  1970, 
took  up  a  whole  room;  it  wyas  16- 
bit,  had  64K  of  memory,  and  its 
clock  rate  was  half  of  a  megahertz, 
[laughter] 

V:  Ker-chunk  .  .  .  ker-chunk  . . .  ker¬ 
chunk.  . . 

BT:  A  5  inch  by  5  inch  screen. 

BA:  But  it  was  more  than  just  the 
computer.  Kent’s  lab  has  a  wide 
variety  of  peripherals.  We  had  a 
film  seamier,  microscopes  with 
video  cameras  that  could  digitize 
images  on  the  computer,  all  kinds 
of  plotters  and  various  kinds  of 
display  things,  film  output  devices 
that  could  be  used  to  make  35mm 
movies-so  what  we  got  w'as  a 
feeling  that  .  .  . 

V:  Kind  of  an  early  multimedia  lab  .  .  . 

BA:  The  computer  is  like  a  brain. 
And  a  brain  without  any  sensory 
organs  and  without  any  muscles  to 
express  is  just  kind  of  an  isolated 
thing  that  doesn’t  do  that  much. 
One  of  the  things  that  Kent  did, 
through  his  interest  in  computer 
graphics  and  his  foresight  into  how 
computers  could  be  used,  he  made 
sure  there  were  lots  of  sensory 
organs  around  and  lots  of  muscles 
for  this  computer  so  that  wre  could 
say,  “Hey,  wdiat  happens  if  w'e 
connect  this  to  that,  and  you  know, 
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connect  this,  gosh  .  .  .  “He  built  a 
set  up  where  there  was  a  ball 
supported  by  strings  that  you  could 
move  around  and  sense  the  position 
of  the  ball  and  control  the  tension 
on  the  four  strings  so  that  you 
could  experience  force  fields.  An 
input/output  device  for  force. 

BT:  He  called  it  a  “touchy  feely.” 
BA:  That  was  my  first  experience 
with  computer  hardware  as  an 
interface  module  so  that  the 
computer  could  read  its  position. 
BT:  Back  there  in  the  ’70s,  if  you 
asked  Bill  and  I  what  a  computer 
was  and  then  asked  a  computer 
major  what  it  was,  you’d  get 
completely  different  answers.  Their 
model  of  a  computer  was:  you  put 
in  a  card  deck  and  after  a  couple  of 
hours  you  get  back  some  printouts. 
That  was  the  computer.  Our  view 
of  the  computer  was  that  it  can 
control  all  these  devices,  visual 
input,  visual  output,  tactile  input 
and  tactile  output. 

V:  An  organic  model  of  computing. 
Coming  out  of  a  chemistry  lab. 

BA:  Kent  had  one  of  the  first 
mouses,  originally  designed  at  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute;  it 
showed  up  in  (he  lab  one  day.  I 
remember  one  of  the  guys  there — 
Fred  Hydrick? — made  up  an 
interpolation  program  where  you 
could  draw  two  images  and  it 
would  make  frames  of  animation 
that  gently  blended  one  into  the 
other.  We  did  all  kinds  of  fun 
animations  with  that. 

V:  It’s  fascinating.  Kent,  what  was  the 
name  of  your  lab? 

KW:  Senses.  S-E-N-S-E-S.  We 
were  really  interested  in  expanding 
human  capacity,  human  potential¬ 
ity,  with  whatever  technology  was 
appropriate,  and  the  computer  was 
certainly  a  vital  part  of  it.  It  seemed 
that  because  a  self-selection  of 
people  had  gone  into  the  computer 
field,  the  use  of  computers  in  some 
areas  really  hadn’t  developed  very 
far-then  use  in  art  lor  example, 
music,  sensory  perception.  We  did 
several  projects  involving  the 
design  of  a  human  extension  so  that 
we  could  feel  objects  that  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  computer, 
and  so  forth,  like  the  “touchy  feely” 
Bill  mentioned.  There  were  only 
two  papers  written  on  the  concept 
of  touch  with  the  computer  when 
we  did  that. 

BA:  Kent  was  thought  of  in  the 
Chemistry  Department  as ...  a 
little  bit  crazy,  [laughter]  See,  he 
had  a  great  idea,  which  was  that 
with  some  of  these  adventuresome 
ideas,  you  couldn  i  really  ask 


graduate  students  to  work  on 
them,  because  graduate  students 
have  to  go  to  a  defined  point  of  a 
thesis,  true  or  false,  to  graduate  or 
to  get  their  doctoral  or  whatever. 
So  he  took  undergraduates;  he 
would  find  the  best  and  brightest, 
w  eed  through  the  incoming 
freshmen,  try  to  pick  out  the  3.99 
grade  point  averages.  I  didn't 
make  it  in  through  that  course;  I 
found  out  about  his  group  and 
bugged  him  until  1  got  in.  But  his 
idea  was  to  select  for  people,  not 
for  wiiat  he  wanted  done,  and  turn 
them  loose. 

KW:  Fit  w  as  important.  I  picked 
people  who  1  would  like  and  who 
would  be  liked  by  other  people  in 
the  groups. 

BA:  There  were  a  lot  of  different 
talents,  an  archeologist,  mathema¬ 
ticians,  dancers  .  .  .  wdiat  would 
you  call  Rick? 

BT:  An  artist!  [laughter] 

BA:  Rick  Blalock  ...  he  was  kind 
of  a  Sufi  dancer;  he  wasn’t  into 
computers!  [laughter]  ■ 


Todd 

rlindcren 

and  David 


Levine 

We  interviewed  Todd  Rundgren 
and  David  Levine  in  last  year’s 
issue  3.2.  Since  then .  the  two 
visionaries  hare  formally  launched 
their  software  company .  Utopia 
Grokware .  and  released  its  first 
product .  FlowFazer,  a  somewhat 
psychedelic,  or  perhaps  cyberdelic, 
Macintosh  entertainment/ 
meditation  tool  that  functions  as  a 
screensaver.  With  1989 ’s  critically 
acclaimed  Nearly  Human  album 
and  a  just-recorded  album  due  out 
at  year's  end.  Rundgren  is  also  up 
to  his  old  rock  star  stuff  again. 
Verbum  interviewed  the  two  at 


their  headquarters  in  Sausalito. 
California. 

V:  Congratulations  on  Utopia 
Grokware’s  first  product.  It’s  nice  to 
see  the  actual  release  version  of 
FlowFazer  on  the  market.  It  seems  kind 
of  different  from  the  original  one  we 
saw;  you  can’t  customize  the  palettes 
as  much. 

TR:  If  people  have  the  old  version, 
that  was  a  demo  we  did  for  press 
purposes  which  found  its  w  ay  into 
the  public  domain.  It’s  not  really 
the  product  and  1  think  the  release 
version  is  more  i(  leal  for  the 
average  user  because  it  allows  you 
to  choose  from  many  palettes.  Plus 
it  works  on  all  Macs,  even  a  Mac 
Plus. 

V:  I  can  imagine  you  guys  having  fun 
making  these  amazing  palettes. 
Wouldn’t  users  like  to  do  this  too? 

TB:  It  is  fun  sometimes,  but  the 
really  advanced  palettes  like  these 
can’t  be  done  that  easily,  and 
couldn’t  be  done  with  the  old 
version  alone.  The  other  problem 
we  had  was  naming  them.  We 
couldn  t  actually  give  them  names 
of  colors  because  they  run  on  black 
and  w  hite  Macs  too.  So  “Red 
Dawn”  wouldn’t  work.  We  had  to 
give  them  more  abstract  terms. 

Like  Mahogany,  Carnival  and 
Karma. 

DL:  We  are  going  to  be  publishing 
updates  so  registered  owners  can 
get  the  new:  palettes  that  we  will 
come  up  with. 

V:  How  about  marketing? 

TR:  We  don  t  plan  on  buying 
magazine  ads.  It  doesn’t  make  a  lot 
of  sense  to  buy  ads  for  entertain¬ 
ment  products.  We  don’t  consider  it 
a  game.  So  what  we  are  going  to  do 
instead  is  upload  palettes  on 
CompuServe  free.  Here  are  free 
enhancements  for  your  software.  If 


they  don’t  own  the  software,  this 
will  induce  people  to  buy  it. 

V:  Certainly  the  top  rung  of  your 
marketing  program  is  Todd  Rundgren, 
rock  star. 

TR:  Part  of  the  advantage  is  that 
we  have  already  run  into  most  of 
the  people  who  are  hi  the  position 
to  give  us  reviews. 

DL:  We  want  people  to  get  the 
software  who  don  t  even  read 
magazines.  People  who  just  happen 
to  have  a  Macintosh. 

V:  There  are  tons  of  users  who  will  see 
this  program.  It  will  be  copied  like 
crazy — though  it  shouldn’t  be — 
everyone  is  going  to  have  them  around. 
DL:  Part  of  our  strategy  is  that  the 
product  should  not  have  a  shelf  life 
of  more  than  9  months  to  a  year. 

We  II  follow  up  really  qiuckly  with 
new  things. 

V:  That  After  Dark  screensaver,  where 
people  are  encouraged  to  write  new 
“modules”  for  it,  is  sure  an  interesting 
concept. 

DL:  The  difference  is  that 
FlowFazer  is  not  a  screensaver.  It’s 
entertainment,  or  you  could  call  it  a 
relaxation  tool. 

I  B:  The  only  reason  it  works  like  a 
screensaver  is  so  you  can  have  it 
around  whenever  you  want  it.  Its 
functions  are  so  limited  that  it’s  not 
worth  starting  up  an  application  to 
look  at  it.  We  can’t  force  people  to 
adopt  the  party  line  here.  We  state 
specifically  in  the  documentation 
(hat  it  is  not  a  screensaver.  It  doesn’ 
t  save  your  pixels.  Its  true  purpose 
is  for  you  to  look  at,  not  to  ignore. 

V:  There  is  no  question  that  FlowFazer 
points  toward  a  really  cool,  new 
category  of  software. 

TR:  There  is  a  lot  more  to  come 
alter  FlowFazer.  You  could 
consider  FlowFazer  to  be  a  certain 
painting  sty  le  in  this  new  dynamic, 
digital  art  form. 

continued  on  page  20 


DON'T  JUST  PRESENT. 

THRILL 


DON'T  JUST  EDUCATE. 

INSPIRE. 


Introducing  MacroMind  Director  2.0.  It’s  the 
revolutionary  new  software  tool  that  lets  you 
communicate  your  ideas  with  greater  force  than 
ever  before. 

Now  you  can  easily  integrate  motion  and  sound 
with  text  and  graphics  to  create  animated  multimedia 
presentations  that  thrill.  Interactive  courseware  that 
inspires.  And  technical  demonstrations  that  enlighten. 

From  product  demos  to  video  productions  to 
interactive  information  kiosks,  MacroMind  Director 
brings  the  world  of  multimedia  to  the  world  at  large. 


To  take  part  in  the  multimedia  revolution,  start 
with  a  demonstration:  the  MacroMind  Director  2.0 
demo  video.  It  only  costs  $9.95.  But  the  thrills  and 
inspiration  are  free. 

To  order  your  video,  or  to  find  out  the  name  of 
the  MacroMind  dealer  nearest  you,  call  us  at 
(415)442-0200. 

Don’t  just  sit  there.  Do  it 

MACROMIND 

Tie  multimedia  company. 


410  Townsend,  Suite  408,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107  •  ©1990,  MacroMind,  Inc. 

In  Canada  please  call  (416)470-6111.  All  other  international  orders  call  (415)442-0200. 
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Photo  effects  for  an 
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Today  we’re  subjected  to  a  bom¬ 
bardment  of  visual  stimuli  the  likes 
of  which  we’ve  never  seen  before. 
Millions  of  messages  compete  for 
people’s  attention.  It’s  no  wonder 
that  advertisers  are  exploring  new 
ways  to  capture  even  three  seconds 
of  a  person’s  tune. 

Enter  multimedia ,  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  sound,  animation,  video, 
text,  voice  and  music.  The  micro¬ 
computer,  with  the  Mac  hi  the  fore¬ 
front,  has  brought  it  all  together. 
Not  only  can  images  be  linked  with 
sound  and  put  into  motion,  but  the 
images  themselves  can  be  convert¬ 
ed  from  one  format  to  another  and 
passed  from  program  to  program 
for  enhancement  at  every  step 
along  the  way. 

Here  are  two  techniques  for 
combining  the  image-manipulation 
capabilities  of  Photoshop,  Adobe’s 
color  image-processing  program, 
with  MacroMind  Director’s  anima¬ 
tion  talents  (and  in  one  case  with 
the  capabilities  of  a  3D  graphics 
program  as  well). 


Figure  1.  The  Oldsmobile 
animation  was  intended 
to  attract  viewers  to  an 
interactive  kiosk  where 
they  could  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  cars  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  The  car 
rectangular  plate  in  the 
center  of  the  screen  re¬ 
volves  to  show  a  new  car 
with  each  revolution. 


SMOOTH  ANIMATION 

The  animation  effects  we  used  hi  a 
kiosk  presentation  for  Oldsmobile 
were  so  clean  that  Jolui  Sculley, 
among  others,  mistook  them  for 
live  video.  The  opening  animation 
involves  an  Oldsmobile  logo  that 
rises  from  a  horizon  created  by  art¬ 
ist  Jim  Ludtke.  The  logo  is  on  one 
side  of  a  rectangular  plate  that  re¬ 
volves.  When  the  other  side  of  the 
plate  comes  around,  a  picture  of  a 
car  is  on  its  face.  With  each  revolu¬ 


tion,  a  new  car  appears. 

The  plate  on  which  the  cars 
would  appear  was  created  with  a 
3D  program,  which  allowed  us  to 
get  an  accurate  rotation  with  the 
necessary  perspective.  The  software 
we  used  was  Zing  from  Enabling 
Technologies.  (Zing  used  to  be 
Pro3D:  it’s  now  part  of  the  Photo- 
Finish  program  and  is  also  supplied 
with  Enabling  Teclmologies’  3D 
clip  art.)  Swivel,  Super  3D  or  any 
of  a  number  of  other  3D  packages 
would  work  just  as  well. 

1  had  figured  out  (by  trial  and 
error)  that  it  would  require  a  rota¬ 
tion  in  15-degree  increments  to 
achieve  a  smooth  movement.  Larg¬ 
er  increments  would  result  in  a 
jerky  motion;  smaller  ones  would 
produce  a  very  large  file  that  would 
run  too  slowly  because  of  its  size. 

At  each  step  of  the  rotation,  a 
screen  dump  was  made  (Figure  2). 

When  all  24  movements  had 
been  created  (360  degrees  in  a  full 
rotation  +  15  degrees  per  rotation 
step  =  24  steps),  we  found  diat  21 
were  at  an  angle  that  would  show 
the  details  of  an  image  imprinted 
on  the  face.  The  pictures  of  the  cars 
were  next  brought  into  the  Mac  as 
24-bit  color  72  dpi  scans  made 
with  a  Howtek  seamier.  Since  the 
images  were  to  be  viewed  on  the 
Mac  screen,  the  72  dpi  resolution 
was  ideal. 

The  screen  dumps  of  the  plate 
movements  and  the  car  scans  were 
then  opened  in  Photoshop.  With 
the  Distort  function  the  scans  were 
twisted  to  fit  the  shapes  of  the  plate 
faces  (Figure  3). 

We  tried  this  same  distortion 
procedure  in  both  PixelPaint  and 
Studio  8,  two  bitmapped  color 
paint  programs  that  have  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  distort  images  as  well.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  when  distortion  is  applied 
hi  these  programs,  the  image 
breaks  up.  The  break-up  is  most 
obvious  when  distorting  text,  hi  the 
case  of  unages,  the  break-up  is  not 
as  noticeable  unless  multiple  views 
of  the  same  image  are  viewed  as 
movements  in  an  animation.  But 
Photoshop’s  24  bit  capabilities 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  image, 
thus  giving  you  a  smooth  transition 
from  one  movement  to  the  next. 

For  an  extra  touch  of  realism, 


Bert  Monroy  is  a  principal 
in  Incredible  Interactivity,  a 
New  York-based  multime¬ 
dia  production  company 
that  has  produced  many 
interactive  and  linear  pre¬ 
sentations  for  client  compa¬ 
nies.  “Incredible  I”  has  a 
reputation  for  producing 
imagery  far  ahead  of  the 
mainstream. 


Figure  2.  These  three 
screen  dumps  from  Zing 
show  the  three-dimen¬ 
sional  plate  being  rotat¬ 
ed.  The  rotations  were 
done  in  15-degree  incre 
ments  with  each  step 
saved  as  a  separate 
screen  dump  to  be  later 
imported  into  Photoshop. 


the  edges  of  the  rotating  plates 
were  given  a  reflection.  This  was  a 
simple  process.  With  the  marquee 
selection  tool  in  Photoshop  a  sliver 
of  the  background  art  was  selected 
and  copied  onto  the  edges  of  the  ro¬ 
tating  plate  (refer  to  Figure  3).  Dif¬ 
ferent  slivers  of  the  background 
were  used  in  different  steps  in  the 
rotation  to  accentuate  the  feeling  of 
movement. 

The  finishing  touch  of  a  glare 
was  then  applied  to  the  edges  with 
the  airbrush  tool  and  white  paint. 
To  give  the  sensation  of  true  move¬ 
ment,  the  highlights  were  posi¬ 
tioned  an  eight  h  of  an  inch  higher 
on  each  progressive  plate. 

The  24-bit  plates  were  then  in¬ 
dexed  down  to  the  8-bit  color  of  the 
System  palette.  Photoshop  made 
this  transition  with  little  loss  of  de¬ 
tail  or  distortion  of  color.  Colored 
with  the  System  palette,  which  is 
the  "universal  Mac  color  standard, 
the  images  woidd  match  the  colors 
of  other  elements  (type  and  so 
forth)  originated  in  or  imported 
into  the  animation  program. 

Each  of  the  plates  was  then 


Figure  4.  The  word 
“Whirlwind"  was  typed 
out  in  Photoshop.  When 
the  Twirl  filter  was  se¬ 
lected,  a  dialog  box 
popped  up  requesting 
the  preferred  angle  of 
twirl.  The  higher  the 
number,  the  deeper  the 
twirl;  the  effects  of  60- 
and  540-degree  twirls 
are  shown  here.  Each 
application  of  the  Twirl 
effect  to  “Whirlwind” 
was  saved  as  a  separate 
screen  dump.  Animating 
the  images  in  Macro- 
Mind  Director  made  the 
word  appear  to  spin 
away  into  the  air. 


brought  into  Director,  die  anima¬ 
tion  program  from  MacroMind  (die 
current  version  is  2.0).  Each  step  of 
the  plate  movements  was  pasted 
into  the  cast,  the  set  of  pictures  to 
be  assembled  for  the  animation. 

The  first  cast  member  (the  first  step 
of  the  plate  movement)  was 
brought  onto  the  stage.  This  action 
created  the  first  frame  of  (he  ani¬ 
mation.  A  new  frame  was  then  in¬ 


serted  with  the  next  step  in  the 
plate  movement  replacing  the  one 
from  the  previous  frame.  These 
steps  were  repeated  until  all  the 
plate  movements  had  been  brought 
in.  Pushing  the  Rewind  and  then 
the  Play  buttons  allowed  us  to  view 
the  animation. 

TRANSITIONS 

Transitions  are  special  effects  that 
take  the  viewer  from  one  visual  to 
another.  They  take  the  form  of 
bant  doors  opening  or  a  slow  dis¬ 
solve  or  any  of  a  wide  variety  of 
other  sequences,  some  of  which 
have  been  around  since  the  days  of 
silent  movies.  MacroMind  Director 
has  an  outstanding  number  of  tran¬ 
sitions  with  adjustable  timing  and 
size  for  each.  Even  with  all  this  va¬ 
riety,  however,  there’s  still  the  risk 
of  these  transitions  becoming  as 
commonplace  as  drop  shadows  in 
desktop  publishing. 

but  there’s  an  alternative!  Pho¬ 
toshop  has  a  long  list  of  filters  for 
creating  special  effects.  Among 
these  are  a  filter  for  turning  images 
into  mosaics  of  user-defined  tile  di¬ 
mensions  and  a  filter  for  blurring 
images.  These  filters  can  be  applied 
at  increasing  intensities,  and  each 
step  can  be  saved  as  a  separate  im¬ 
age  that  can  then  be  imported  into 
Director  as  a  cast  member.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  applied  the  Twirl  filter  to 
the  word  “Whirlwind”  to  create  an 
animation  in  which  the  word  is 
caught  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  swept 
away  (Figure  4).  Or  with  the  Blur 


Figures  3.  In  Photoshop, 
the  scans  of  the  cars 
were  distorted  onto  the 
face  of  the  plate.  Slivers 
of  the  background  image 
seen  in  Figure  1  were 
pasted  onto  the  edges  of 
the  plates  to  add  real¬ 
ism. 

filter,  for  instance,  an  image  or 
word  can  slowly  fizzle  on  the 
screen. 

With  a  little  imagination  Photo¬ 
shop’s  filter  effects  can  be  used  to 
create  a  vast  new  spectrum  of  tran¬ 
sitions.  There  will  be  more  filters 
available  as  time  goes  by,  adding 
new  creative  alternatives. 

MINING  MULTIMEDIA 

There’s  a  gold  mine  of  tremendous 
proportions  in  multimedia.  Those 
who  will  really  excel  are  those  who 
really  apply  themselves.  The  Mac  is 
getting  more  powerful  everyday  and 
giving  the  user  far  more  capabilities 
than  ever  before.  Pushing  your  cre¬ 
ative  potential  to  develop  superb 
content  and  pushing  the  electronic 
tools  to  their  limits,  you  can  create 
imagery  that  stands  out  from  the 
rest  to  catch  your  viewers’  atten¬ 
tion.  ■ 


Figure  5.  Three  more  fil¬ 
ters  from  Photoshop  that 
can  be  used  for  transi¬ 
tions:  mosaic,  gaussian 
blur,  and  ripple. 
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In  the  beginning,  there  was  the  Macintosh.* 
Then  bitmap  paint  programs,  object-oriented 
drawing  programs,  laser  printers. 

The  world  of  computer  art  was  bom. 

And  it  was  good.  Pretty  good.  As  long  as 
your  ideas  didn’t  exceed  the  limitations  of 
your  software. 

Introducing  Adobe  Photoshop™  software. 

Now,  for  the  first  time, 
you  can  create  anything 
you  can  imagine.  Start  by 
scanning  photographs  and 
textures,  then  add  painterly 
effects  or  put  together  a 
montage.  Go  on  to  combine 
your  photos  with  Adobe 
Photoshop-generated  or 
imported  art.  Finally, 
retouch  and  refine  your 
new  images. 

All  in  gorgeous  32-bit 
color. 

Already,  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop  software  is  changing 
the  way  artists  work. 

“Adobe  Photoshop 
allows  me  to  do  everything 
creatively  I’ve  ever  wanted 
to  do”  Ray  Honda,  Primo 
Angeli  Design.  “I  can  see 
my  ideas  on  the  monitor  as 
fast  as  I  can  think  of  them!’ 

“We’ve  seen  the  future 
and  it  is  Adobe  Photoshop^’ 


Bob  Clifford,  Landor  Associates.  “It  adds  a 
dimension  of  realism  we  couldn’t  get  any 
other  way!’ 

Bob  Goodman,  The  WhaleSong  Project: 
“The  learning  curve  is  so  gentle,  it  follows  me 
as  I  explore!’ 

What’s  more,  when  you’re  done  creating, 
Adobe  Photoshop  software  starts  producing. 


With  a  myriad  of  ways  to  output  your  finished 
product — slides,  color  proofs,  even  color 
separations. 

At  computer  publications  like  MacWorld, 
MacUser,  MacWeek  and  big  city  newspapers 
like  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  New 
York  Times,  Adobe  Photoshop  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  tool  of  choice.  We  even  hear  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  is  adding  a  graduate 
course  based  on  the  Adobe 
Photoshop  program. 

(Don’t  send  in  your  appli¬ 
cation  until  you  try  our 
easy  tutorial.) 

‘With  Photoshop,  we  can 
scan,  manipulate  and  sepa¬ 
rate  a  variety  of  images,” 
Sanjay  Sakhuja,  Digital  Pre- 
Press,  a  Macintosh  service 
bureau  for  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  and  electronic  pre¬ 
press.  “Our  customers  no 
longer  have  to  use  high- 
end,  expensive  equipment!’ 

The  question  remains, 
how  will  you  change  the 
world  with  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop?  The  answer  appears 
to  be,  any  way  you  want  to. 

For  a  free,  full  color  bro¬ 
chure  about  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop,  check  with  your 
favorite  software  dealer  or 
call  1-800-344-8335. 


Photography:  NASA,  Curtis  Fukuda  and  Henrik  Kam 

How  to  change 
the  world. 


Adobe 

Photoshop 


POSTSCRIPT" 

Software  From  Adobe 


Look  for  this  symbol  on  computers,  printers  and  other 
products  that  include  PostScript  software  from  Adobe 
Systems.  It’s  your  guarantee  of  quality  and  compatibility. 


The  Adobe  logo  and  the  PostScript  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  Adobe  Photoshop  is  a  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems 
Incorporated.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  ©  1990  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated.  All  rights 
reserved. 


Who  reads  MacTech  Quarterly? 


"Let's  see.  the  MTQ  reader... 
belongs  to  three  bowling  leagues. 
He  wears  boxer  shorts, 
and  can 't  wait  to  get  Excel  3.0" 


"...drives  a  skateboard 
to  work  every  day, 
burned  his  IBM  PC 
in  '85,  bought  an 
orange  VW  microbus 
&  a  Mac  Plus?" 


She  started  programming  mainframes 
in  1962  as  a  hobby.  She's  fluent 
in  French  &  Pascal,  but  she  kicks 
in  the  afterburners  in  HyperTalk?" 


He  wears  only  natural  fibers 
&  does  Toolbox  calls  in  his 
head  between  one  &  three 
in  the  morning  while 
dreaming  of  mud  wrestling?" 


Stop  guessing. 

Read  MacTech  Quarterly, 
the  magazine  for 
Macintosh  Programmers 
and  Developers. 

For  a  subscription  or  advertising 
information,  call  206-232-2480. 
Or  fax  us  at  206-236-5280. 

MacTech  Quarterly 


Grow  Your  Own  on  the  Mac 
With  Expansions 


A  Stokes  Pattern  Generator  for 
Graphic  Designers,  Architects, 
Clothing  Designers,  Illustrators  - 
For  creating  Object  Fills,  Design 
Elements,  Textures,  Backgrounds, 
and  Textile  Designs.  With 
Expansions  you  can  build 
amazing  crystalline  pat¬ 


terns,  “cellular  automata,"  on  the 
Mac.  A  wide  range  of  options  for 
countless  variations.  Easy-to-use 
tools  for  designing  and  modifying 
original  patterns.  Works  on  Mac 
Plus'  on  up.  30  day  Money 
Back  Guarantee  if  not 
completely  satisfied. 


PIXEL  PATHWAYS™ 


Send  check  or  money  order  for  $89.95  to  Pixel  Pathways  405  W.  Washington  Street, 
Suite  67,  San  Diego,  CA  92103  For  further  information  write  or  call:  (619)  294-8686 
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MUDDAMEDIA 


IS  Steve  Hannaford 


Against  the 
Grain 


Office 

presentations 
will  soon 
require  full-tilt 
animation  and 
original  1VIIDI- 
dewetopeci 
scores,  with 
dancing 
spreadsheets 
i»  '  '  '  ' 
pie  charts 


While  many  hi  the  computer 
community  continue  to  go  hog  ■wild 
about  multimedia,  pardon  my  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  Yes,  there  are  a  few 
projects  that  seem  exciting  and 
promising.  But  in  the  year  since  I 
first  took  a  swipe  at  the  multimedia 
phenomenon  in  these  pages,  I 
haven’t  seen  or  heard  too  much  to 
make  me  change  my  mind.  Two 
big  problems  seem  central:  major 
companies  have  this  strange  belief 
that  multimedia  is  something  they 
can  sell  in  a  big  way  to  business 
customers,  and  even  when  facing 
the  home  user  as  the  ultimate 
consumer,  no  one  company  has 
focussed  on  content  -  and  it  is 
content,  not  style,  that  will  sell 
these  ideas. 

Sure,  the  combination  of  sound 
and  graphics  (perhaps  animated)  is 
a  phenomenon,  and  developers  are 
obviously  getting  the  equipment 
together  on  Macintosh  and  other 
platforms  to  allow  skillful 
professionals  with  a  serious  budget 
to  do  some  very  clever  work.  We 
are  about  to  see  a  revolution  in  the 
area  of  color  animation  as  desktop 
computers  and  sophisticated 
frame-grabbing  equipment  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  and  enhance  the 
capabilities  of  tins  medium.  In  fact, 
we  are  already  starting  to  see  the 
animation  industry  get 
redomesticated,  since  these  tools 
are  making  it  possible  to  produce 
affordable  animation  in  the  United 
States  once  again,  not  requiring  the 
work  to  be  exported  to  Korean  or 
Taiwanese  “animation  sweat¬ 
shops.” 

Film  titling,  animation  for 
advertisements,  lobby  displays, 
animations  for  trade-shows,  all  are 
becoming  more  affordable.  And  the 
cache  of  those  who  can  make  a 
living  at  this  art  is  growing  and  the 
applicability  of  this  medium  is 
steadily  expanding.  Much  of  tliis 
development  is  attributable  to  great 
desktop  hardware  and  software. 


with  dancing  spreadsheets  and 
singing  pie  charts.  Just  as  executive 
assistants  have  learned  to  style-tag 
subheads,  use  em  dashes  and  curly 
quotes,  and  eliminate  widows  and 
orphans  in  their  DTP-produced 
reports,  can  we  expect  business 
users  to  soon  be  mixing  video  clips, 
adding  canned  applause,  and 
rivaling  Pepsi  ads  in  their  frantic 
attempts  to  get  attention  on  their 
electronic  resumes  or  annual 
budget  requests?  Such  is  the 
fantasy  shared  by  the  major 
personal  computer  manufacturers. 

This  is  an  absurdity,  at  least 
based  on  any  foreseeable  scenario. 
The  analogy  with  desktop 
publishing  is  a  false  one.  Preparing 
a  written  report  that  looks 
“published”  is  a  change  in  degree; 
the  step  from  a  typed  written  piece 
to  a  seemingly  printed,  even 
designed  one  is  ail  easy  barrier  to 
cross  and  not  a  fundamental 
change  (though  to  my  mind,  the 
slicker  the  production.,  the  wrorse 
the  writing  and  the  more  careless 
the  editing).  But  there  is  a  clear 
continuum  along  which  most  of  us 
are  inching  between  the  old  office 
typescript  hi  triplicate  and  knock - 
em  dead  publications  that  require 
considerable  attention  from  a 
graphic  artist. 

With  multimedia,  there  is  no 
such  gradation.  Yes  there  is  a  high 
standard  we  are  all  very  used  to  - 
wdiat  we  see  professionally 
produced  on  television  but  what’s 
the  low'  level-funniest  home  videos? 
(And  even  those  get  edited  for  the 
one  interesting  moment  in  many 
boms  of  undoubted  tedium.)  There 
is  no  standard,  no  pattern  for  sort- 
of-good  or  good-enough-for- 
business  video,  for  example. 

Real  multimedia  production, 
even  with  the  less  expensive 
desktop  tools,  takes  a  long  time  to 
create.  We  already  have  complaints 
of  managers  and  staffers  becoming 
hobbyist  publishers,  paying  more 
attention  to  kerning  and  drop  caps 
than  to  selling  Venetian  blinds  or 
writing  up  grant  proposals  or 
whatever  else  their  real  job  is. 
Expand  that  times  ten  at  least  for 
multimedia  when  people  get 
involved  in  fooling  with  a 


microphone,  video  editor  and 
frame  grabber. 

So  I  just  don’t  see  the  offices  of 
America  full  of  people  producing 
multimedia  events  in  their  spare 
time.  A  minute  of  half-watchable 
video,  say  a  videotape  tutorial,  may 
take  at  least  two  man  weeks.  And  I 
find  most  training  videos  so  dull 
(even  duller  than  watching  the 
Weather  Channel)  that  even  if  I 
w'ant  to  leam  the  subject,  I  have 
trouble  staving  aw'ake  during  them. 
My  bookshelf  is  full  of  partly 
watched  VCR  demos  of  software 
products.  Good  multimedia 
productions  require  far  more  work 
and  much  more  time,  let  alone 
talent  and  (dare  we  say)  money, 
than  have  gone  into  most  current 
projects. 

You  can  see  the  wheels  clicking 
at  Apple,  IBM  and  elsewhere.  They 
have  a  large  installed  base  of  office 
users  and  experience  shows  that 
these  users  are  much  more  likely  to 
load  up  on  expensive  peripherals 
and  software  than  are  more  tightly 
constrained  home  users.  But 
wanting  a  market  doesn’t  create 
one. 

People  buy  spreadsheet 
programs,  word  processing 
programs,  VCRs,  audio  tapes,  CDs 
and  Nintendo  games  because  these 
products  deliver  something  they 
wrant  and  have  quickly  grown  to 
need.  Only  for  such  desires  and 
needs  will  people  spend  money  on 
the  special  equipment  and  change 
their  ways  of  doing  things.  That 
sense  of  fulfilling  a  need  is  nowdtere 
present  in  the  multimedia  world,  so 
far  no  one  seems  to  be  addressing 
the  critical  task  of  creating  a  need. 

AUTHORSHIP 

So  is  the  brave  new  w'orld  of 
desktop  multimedia  that  Apple  and 
IBM  and  Amiga  and  others  are 
pitching  to  us  an  illusion?  To  the 
extent  that  the  outcome  lacks 
content,  the  answer  is  yes.  It’s  not 
the  tools,  it’s  not  the  glitz,  it’s  the 
content  that  matters.  And  getting 
the  content  that  suits  the  medium 
and  organizing  it  in  a  wray  that 
makes  it  worth  having  are  the  work 
of  an  author.  What  matters  above 
all  is  that  authors  be  cultivated  wdio 


BUSINESS  MULTIMEDIA? 

The  claim  has  been  made  that 
before  long  everyone  will  be 
developing  or  using  multimedia  on 
desktops.  Office  presentations  will 
soon  require  full-tilt  animation  and 
original  MIDI-developed  scores, 


can  communicate  through  this  new 
set  of  tools.  They  hardly  exist  yet. 

Only  one  author  can  I 
wholeheartedly  say  has  completely 
succeeded  in  mastering  tliis  brave 
new  world.  That  author  is  Robert 
Winter,  UCLA  music  professor, 
music  historian,  now  multimediast. 
He  has  produced  Beethoven’s  Fifth 
for  Voyager  Company  and 
Stravinsky’s  Rite  of  Spring  (about 
to  be  released)  and  several  more 
projects  are  lined  up  as  well:  some 
jazz,  Brandenburg  Concertos,  and 
others. 

Now,  a  musicologist’s  view  of 
mostly  classical  music  may  not  be 
the  equivalent  in  a  marketing 
sense,  of  Lotus  1  -2-3  or  Disney 
movies  on  VCR.  But  Winter’s 
combinations  of  CD  sound  and 
HyperCard  branching  are  starting 
a  small  revolution  as  lanterns 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  genre 
could  be  headed.  They  are  also 
causing  a  big  stir  in  music 
education  and  in  themselves  form 
one  of  the  few  reasons  for  buying  a 
CD-ROM  drive  for  the  Macintosh. 

In  fact,  Voyager  head  Bob  Stem 
reports  that  at  least  one  CD-ROM 
drive  manufacturer  has  thanked  his 
company  for  increasing  drive  sales 
specifically  because  of  the 
Beethoven  product. 

Winter’s  disks  give  users  an 
overall  presentation  of  the  musical 
work  with  historical  commentary 
and  a  general  discussion.  But  users 
can  also  enter  into  the  score, 
virtually  phrase  by  phrase,  and  get 
a  profoimd  feel  for  the  introduction 
of  themes,  recapitulations, 
transformations  and  other  aspects 
of  the  music.  Users  can  hear  the 
solo  parts  and  get  a  feel  for  exactly 


how  they  blend  in  with  the 
orchestra.  Pressing  buttons  allow 
the  users  to  navigate  through  the 
work,  going  deeper  if  needed, 
repeating  sections,  or  just  skipping 
over  a  sequence. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  Winter’s 
CD-ROMs  approach  satisfying 
multimedia  work  that  is  commer¬ 
cially  acceptable  and  (at  least  for  a 
significant  audience)  of  real 
interest.  These  aren’t  prototypes 
but  real  products;  and  while  not 
perfect  (as  both  Winter  and  Stein 
readily  admit),  they  do  provide  a 
great  deal  of  the  promised  virtues 
of  hypermedia  and  multimedia, 
along  with  a  profoundly  felt 
wow! 

Why  do  they  work?  Winter  has 
some  thoughts:  “The  best  learning 
is  always  impulse  learning  — 
learning  something  because  you  are 
interested  in  learning  it.’  He  notes 
that  good  learning  has  to  be  self- 
paced,  “between  5  and  7  seconds, 
the  mind  starts  to  wander  if  it 
ceases  to  be  interested;  so  the  user 
has  to  be  able  to  switch.”  He  also 
likes  the  way  in  which  the 
hypermedia  approach  “breaks 
down  the  authority  figure  and 
reverts  attention  to  the  subject,  the 
music.” 

Stein  poses  the  question  of 
whether  the  model  for  this  new 
media  is  to  be  television  or  the 
book?  Pushing  for  the  television 
model  puts  excessive  emphasis  on 
the  flashy,  hard-to-match 
production  values  of  an  MTV 
moment,  and  Stein  sees  most  such 
products  as  things  that  can  be  done 
better  with  traditional  video  or  TV. 
He  thinks  that  perhaps  the  unique 


advantage  of  the  computer  is  its 
relationship  to  the  book-a  random 
access,  one-on-one  experience  that 
can  be  paced  by  each  user. 

But  a  booklike  multimedia 
product  must  be  authored  -  it  has 
to  contain  the  vision  of  one  person 
who  has  mastered  the  subject 
matter  and  has  some  ideas  to  put 
over.  And  that  author  camiot  just 
hand  the  development  team  some 
script  to  “hvperize”  (As  1  suspect 
was  done  with  Warner’s  Magic 
Flute  CD  and  hope  that  it  is  not 
done  again).  The  author  has  to  he 
involved  in  the  decisions  that  put 
the  project  together,  has  to 
understand  wiiat  he  or  she  is  doing, 
how  he  or  she  is  communicating. 

So  it  was  with  V  inter,  who 
compares  the  act  of  authoring  his 
disks  as  being  a  combination  of 
creating  Doonesbury  and  writing 
War  and  Peace.  The  key  is  to  get 
his  complex  and  large  ideas  into 
spaces  that  resemble  the  cartoon 
bubbles  in  comic  books,  without 
compromising  them.  Naturally, 
Voyager  dedicates  a  good  support 
staff  to  his  projects,  but  the 
members  act  like  a  team  of  art 
directors  and  editors,  bouncing 
hack  itleas,  helping  to  do  some  of 
the  production  work,  and 
supporting  (and  giving  critical 
feedback  to)  the  author’s  work. 

Both  the  Beethoven  and  the 
Stravinsky  disks  have  the  virtue  of 
being  complex  and  accessible  and 
entertaining.  And  that  combina¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
exactly  wiiat  this  format  does  best. 
Stein  says  that  “if  you  want  to 
learn  and  be  entertained  by  a 
complex  matter,  you  have  to  have 
time  to  reflect.  You  can  pick  the 
book  up  and  look  hack  to  reference 
something,  and  that’s  the  kind  of 
feeling  we  wanted  in  the  music 
CD-ROMs.” 

Why  has  this  kind  of  material 
been  so  slow  to  appear?  According 
to  Stein,  only  recently  have  both 
the  hardware  and  software  reached 
the  point  where  they  could  handle 
this  level  of  complexity.  Then  it’s 
been  a  matter  of  “getting  someone 
who  has  something  to  say,  has 
something  to  communicate  about.” 

Stein  sees  Winter  as  a  pioneer: 
“Robert  is  the  first  author  who  feels 
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comfortable  w  orking  in 
Hypermedia.”  He  won’t  be  the  last: 
Voyager  is  looking  at  other 
projects,  talking  to  historians  and 
others.  Simply  by  showing  what  is 
really  possible  with  computers, 
visuals  and  sound,  V  inter  will 
inspire  others.  As  Stein  and  I  agree, 
multimedia  can’t  just  be  for  its  own 
sake;  it  has  to  be  about  something. 
“People  don’t  understand 
importance  of  content  and  think 
they  can  slip  by  it  with  technique.” 

RANDOM  ACCESS 
One  last  thought:  the  difference 
between  multimedia/hypermedia 
and  conventional  media  like  music 
or  most  video  is  random  access. 

The  ability  to  go  back,  forward  and 
sideways,  to  follow^  a  sequence,  to 
repeat  ad  nauseam,  to  look  in  an 
index  is  the  result  of  computer  disk 
technology.  The  random  access 
transfers  the  act  of  listening  or 
watching  from  a  passive  to  an 
active  one.  According  to  Stein. 
“Random  access  is  profoundly 
important,  you  can  make  the 
experience  an  infinite;  you  become 
an  active  viewer  like  an  active 
reader;  watching  becomes 
subjective  and  experiential,  not 
passive.’  .An  excess  of  emphasis 
on  slick  effects  disguises  the  real 
importance  of  the  computer 
breakthrough. 

It’s  obvious  that  the  kind  of 
mass  market  that  will  support  this 
industry  in  the  long  run  will  not  be 
sustained  by  Beethoven  and 
Stravinsky  disks.  But  these  initial 
attempts  certainly  are  signposts 
along  the  road.  Voyager  is  working 
on  other  projects  that  involve 
history  and  other  topics  that  may 
have  an  even  wider  appeal.  When 
more  products  that  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  Voyager  disks  will 
cause  people  to  buy  the  technology 
that  it  will  become  successful,  not 
because  of  corporate  plans  or 
marketing  campaigns.  The  success 
will  be  the  result  the  w  ork  of 
individual  authors  (backed  by 
good  editorial  and  production 
teams).  But  as  explorers  in  an 
uncharted  sea,  the  first  users  have 
to  both  discover  the  new  world  and 
bring  home  the  treasure.  I 


VERBUM  4.2 


The  Implications 
of  the  Cube 


Tlie  NeXT  computer 
is  still  so  new  that 
it’s  difficult  to  tell 
how  it  will  evolve. 

At  one  extreme,  it 
could  supersede 
everything  else  on 
the  market.  At  the 
other,  it  could 
become  extinct 
before  it  gets  off 
the  ground.  In  which 
direction  will  it 
actually  go7 


hen  former  Apple  wonder  kid 
Steve  Jobs  announced  in  1989 
that  his  new  company  was  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  next  generation  of 
computer,  excitement  spread 
throughout  the  industry.  Now  that 
the  NeXT  computer  has  been  un¬ 
veiled,  everyone  continues  to  he  intrigued  with  what  has 
been  dubbed  "'the  Cube.”  W  hat  lias  created  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  that  the  Cube  is  indeed  a  bold  step  forward.  For  one 
thing,  it  establishes  true  multitasking  (via  UNIX,  an 
accepted  standard).  From  a  graphics  standpoint,  its  Dis¬ 
play  PostScript  provides  far  better  W  YSIW  YG  than  other 
computers,  and  its  -+00  dpi  laser  printer  is  noticeably 
sharper  than  the  current  300  dpi  standard,  particularly 
with  halftones.  The  monitor’s  screen,  even  at  lour  shades 
of  gray,  is  remarkably  sharp  at  92  dpi.  As  for  sound,  the 
Cube  has  the  built-in  capability 
for  CD -quality  stereo  —  for  both 
recording  and  playing  (with  the 
right  software/hardware  tools). 

Nearly  everything  about  the 
NeXT  computer  is  bigger  and 
better.  It  provides  huge  storage  on 
both  hard  and  removable  disks.  A 
magneto-optical  disk  holds  as 
much  as  320  conventional  Mac 
disks  and  can’t  be  affected  by 
magnetic  fields  and  X-rays.  This 
disk  is  about  as  slow  as  a  conven¬ 
tional  floppy,  but  its  speed  will  he 
improved,  probably  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  In  any  event,  an  internal 
hard  drive  is  a  virtual  necessity  (pun  intended)  —  and  the 
included  -TO  MB  drive  is  used  only  for  swapping  chunks  of 
virtual  memory  in  and  out  of  RAM.  1  strongly  suggest 
adding  either  of  the  two  "'real  hard  disks  that  are  avail¬ 
able,  330  MB  or  660  MB.  It’s  shocking  how  fast  my  330  MB 
drive  filled  up! 

Linotronic  output  is  accomplished  by  printing  to  disk 
and  transferring  the  resultant  file  to  Mac  or  PC  format.  The 
NeXT  computer  can  be  connected  to  other  systems  by 
several  means:  (1)  Ethernet  is  built-in;  (2)  MacLinkPlus/ 
PC  is  an  inexpensive  modemlike  system  for  transferring 
files  with  a  cable;  (3)  the  Cayman  GatorBox  is  an  expensive 
hut  elegant  hardware  connection  into  PC  networks;  and 
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(4)  the  DaynaFile  is  an  external  floppy  drive  for  tire  NeXT 
that  reads  3  1/2-  and  5  1/4-inch  disks  directly. 

OPERATIONALLY  A  CHALLENGE 

It  would  be  great  if  the  Cube  were  as  different  from 
previous  computers  as,  say,  the  Macintosh  was  from  the 
IBM  PC  back  in  the  early  80s.  Alas,  this  isn’t  so.  The  Mac 
established  a  full  graphical  interface  by  replacing  the 
ubiquitous  80-character  by  25-linc  screen,  offered  a  mouse 
pointing  device  with  pull-down  menus  and  provided  con¬ 
sistency  among  all  applications. 

The  Cube  has  these  same  features,  although  somewhat 
enhanced.  The  interface  now  has  a  slicker  three-dimen¬ 
sional  look,  and  the  windows  and  menus  have  been 
improved,  but  it’s  still  basically  the  same  point -and-click 
interface.  Incidentally,  many  keyboard  shortcuts  have 
been  retained  from  the  older  platforms,  including  Com- 
mand-Z  for  Undo,  -X  for  Cut,  -C  for  Copy,  -V  for  Paste, 
-I5  for  Print,  and  -S  for  Save.  Additionally,  more  logical 
commands  have  been  added  to  certain  programs,  such  as 
Command-Shift-Z  for  Redo,  and  Command-Shift-S  for 
Save  As.  These  consistencies  make  it  more  comfortable  to 
use  the  NeXT  with  other  computers. 

As  for  handling  files,  NeXT  has  actually  taken  a  tiny 
step  backward,  for  it’s  a  hit  more  difficult  to  find,  move  and 
copy  files.  It’s  also  surprisingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  size 
of  some  files  and  all  folders.  And  while  the  optical  disk  is 
a  major  advance  in  file  storage,  it  creates  problems  for 
software  distribution  because  of  the  high  cost.  A  disk  costs 
about  $50,  compared  to  floppies  at  about  $1  apiece. 

The  Cube  is  saddled  with  a  frustrating  (though  not 
crippling)  sluggishness,  especially  noticeable  in  resizing 
and  scrolling  windows  and  during  printing.  The  system 
software  gives  printing  priority  over  screen  operations, 
when  it  really  should  be  die  other  way  around.  NeXT  is 
indeed  aware  of  the  speed  problem,  winch  should  be 
corrected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  for  fonts,  the  machine  includes  only  the  old  standbys 
of  Tunes,  Helvetica,  Courier  and  Symbol.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  entire  Adobe  typeface  library  —  over  450  fonts 
—  is  available  lor  NeXT.  But  at  the  present  time  no  other 
companies  are  providing  fonts  for  this  platform. 

CUBIC  SOFTWARE 

A  long  list  of  software  comes  with  the  NeXT,  including  the 
operating  system,  WriteNow  (the  same  version  of  the  word 


processor  that’s  available  for  the  Mac),  Mathematica  (a 
technically  sophisticated  charting  tool),  electronic  mail 
(including  audio),  Webster's  9th  New  Collegiate  Dictio- 
nary  and  Thesaurus ,  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare, 
die  Oxford  Book  of  Quotations ,  a  C  compiler,  a  brilliant 
interface  builder,  a  sotmd  kit  and  a  music  kit. 

Even  the  first  programs  designed  for  the  Cube  hint  at — 
if  not  demonstrate  —  much  of  the  potential  of  the  sleek 
black  box.  Frame  Technology’s  FrameMaker  2.0,  for 
example,  is  so  high-powered  as  a  publishing  program  that 
it  will  have  little  competition  for  at  least  another  year.  It’s 
a  direct  port  from  other  UNIX  platforms,  so  its  interface  is 
less  than  intuitive,  being  based  on  frames  (more  like 
XPress  than  PageMaker),  but  it  can  handle  practically  any 
publishing  project  —  it’s  especiallv  good  at  huge  ones. 
FrameMaker  is  built  for  true  workgroup  publishing,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  natural  with  NeXT’s  Ethernet. 

The  second  program  out  was  TextArt  from  Stone 
Design.  While  it’s  a  somewhat  limited  typographical  effects 
application,  its  interface  is  incredibly  elegant.  It  seems  to 
have  been  designed  with  the  idea  that  a  manual  isn’t  really 
necessary  (though  even  its  manual  is  excellent).  Tliis 
program  makes  a  perfect  companion  for  FrameMaker. 

DRAWING  AT  THE  CUTTING  EDGE 

TopDraw,  from  Media  Fogic,  is  the  first  PostScript  chaw¬ 
ing  program  for  the  NeXT  platform.  It’s  very  similar  to 
Aldus  FreeHand  for  the  Macintosh  (the  best  such  program 
on  any  platform  at  the  moment)  but  has  a  few  notable 
differences  that  are  worth  a  closer  look. 

Tire  most  obvious  difference,  of  course,  is  the  lack  of 
color  —  because  the  Cube  itself  lacks  color.  Nevertheless, 
TopDraw  has  the  ability  to  assign  spot  colors  (up  to  six, 
predefined)  to  various  parts  of  the  drawing,  which  can  be 
output  separately  from  one  another. 

The  program  has  all  the  basic  PostScript  chawing  tools, 
including  freehand  Bezier  curves.  It  performs  masking, 
layering,  grouping,  locking,  alignment,  distribution,  step- 
and-repeat  and  so  on.  It  also  has  extensive  typographical 
controls,  including  fill-and-stroke,  the  ability  to  join  text  to 
a  curve  and  type  distortion. 

Delightfully,  there  are  20  levels  of  Undo/Redo.  Tliis  is 
only  the  second  major  program  on  any  platform  that 
incorporates  the  multilevel  Undo  that  FreeHand  pioneered. 
(It  would  have  been  better  still  if  NeXT  had  mandated 
multilevel  Undo/Redo  for  all  the  Cube’s  software.  That 


would  have  helped  differentiate  it  from  other  computers.) 

TIFF  and  EPS  files  can  be  imported  to  be  traced  over, 
but  TopDraw  has  no  autotracing.  (Personally,  I  find 
autotracing  more  flashy  than  useful  —  it  takes  more  time 
to  clean  it  up  than  to  trace  manually.)  The  gray  maps  of 
imported  graphics  can  be  adjusted,  posterized  and  so  on 
and  can  be  either  printed  or  suppressed. 

TopDraw  does  not  generate  intermediate  shapes,  as 
does  FreeHand  s  Blend  function.  It  has  facilities  for  gradu¬ 
ated  tones,  but  they  are  “stepped.’’  The  greater  the  number 
of  steps,  the  smoother  the  tone,  but  the  longer  ii  takes  to 
redraw  and  print. 

A  unique  feature  of  TopDraw'  is  the  ability  to  assign  any 
level  of  transparency/opacity  to  objects,  allowing  them  to 
partially  reveal  the  layer(s)  behind.  But  this  effect  is  for  the 
screen  only  —  it  can’t  be  printed.  Tliis  is  (1)  confusing, 
because  the  unity  of  the  PostScript  environment  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  prevent  such  differences 
and  (2)  frustrating,  for  there  s  no 
way  to  get  high-resolution  output 
of  this  useful  effect.  (It  is  possible 
to  get  a  screen  capture  of  it,  but 
that’s  at  only  92  dpi  instead  of  400 
dpi,  or  higher  from  the  Linotronic. ) 

Media  Fogic  should  have  left  tliis 
feature  out  altogether  until  it  could 
be  fully  implemented. 

While  it’s  difficult  to  compare 
flirectly  with  other  drawing  pro¬ 
grams,  my  general  evaluation  is 
that  TopDraw’s  not  quite  as  far 
along  as  those  for  the  Mac,  but  no  doubt  its  first  major 
upgrade  will  make  it  at  least  the  equal  of  FreeHand  2.0.  My 
guess  is  that  it  will  have  color,  the  ability  to  print  its 
transparency  effects  on  paper,  and  other  enhancements  we 
haven’t  seen  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  Adobe  Illustrator  is 
reportedly  being  developed  for  the  Cube. 

TopDraw'  comes  with  an  excellent  Demo  application  — 
an  18  MB  file  with  narration  that  touches  on  every  aspect 
of  the  program.  The  Demo  itself  is  an  excellent  example  of 
NeXT  multimedia,  but  is  only  a  hint  of  what  s  to  come  in 
this  area. 


Michael  Waitsman  is  CEO 
of  Synthesis  Concepts  Inc., 
and  founder  of  the 
Association  for  the 
Development  of  Electronic 
Publishing  Technique 
(ADEPT). 


MULTIMEDIA  AND  MORE 

MediaStation,  by  Imagine,  Inc.,  is  a  cataloging  and  re¬ 
trieval  program  that  has  developed  into  the  first  real 
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Adobe  Plus-Pack 
Collection 

Adobe  Systems,  Inc. 

1585  Charleston  Road 
Mountain  View,  CA  94039 
415-961-4400 

DaynaFile 

Dayna  Communications, 
Inc. 

50  South  Main  Street,  5th 
Floor 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84144 
801-531-0600 

Digital  Eye 
Digital  Ears 

Metaresearch,  Inc. 

516  SE  Morrison,  Suite  M-l 
Portland,  OR  97214 
503-638-2828 
Eye,  $975;  Ears,  $795 

FrameMaker 

Frame  Technology 

Corporation 

1010  Rincon  Circle 

San  Jose,  CA  95131 

408-433-3311 

$995 

CatorBox 

Cayman  Systems,  Inc. 

26  Landsdowne  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
617-494-1999 
$2795 

MacLinkPlus/PC 

DataViz  Inc. 

35  Corporate  Drive 
Trumbull,  CT  06611 
203-268-0030 
$199 

MediaStalion 

Imagine,  Inc. 

32  N.  Washington,  Suite  14 
Ypsilanti.  Ml  48197 
313-487-7117 
$2500 

NeXT  Computer 

NeXT,  Inc. 

900  Chesapeake  Drive 
Redwood  City,  CA  94063 
800-848-NeXT 
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multimedia  product  for  tire 
NeXT.  It’s  a  desktop  presen¬ 
tation  program  that  in  some 
ways  is  a  hybrid  of  HyperCard 
and  MacroMind  Director;  it 
creates  truly  interactive  pre¬ 
sentations. 

MediaStation  can  be  used 
to  create  self-running  demon¬ 
strations  or  can  require  the 
user  to  click  on  buttons  to 
make  the  next  event  occur. 

The  interface  of  the  current 
version  is  fairly  pedestrian,  and 
building  a  presentation  can  be 
a  frustrating  process.  Many 
features  found  in  Mac  presen¬ 
tation  packages  are  missing 
from  MediaStation,  as  is  CD- 
quality  sound.  In  short, 

MediaStation  makes  one  diirst 
for  a  future  revision  (which  is 
due  out  in  October) . 

Other  kinds  of  software 
now  available  for  the  Cube 
include  Wingz  from  Informix, 
a  port  of  the  Macintosh 
spreadsheet  and  3D  charting 
software.  Lotus  is  rumored  to 
be  bringing  out  an  even  better 
product  soon,  created  specifically  for  the  NeXT  platform. 

Third-party  hardware  options  include  several  flatbed 
scanners.  The  Abaton  Scan  300/GS  is  equivalent  to  a 
similar  product  for  Mac  and  PC  platforms.  The  HSD  Scan- 
X  600  is  a  higher- quality  line-art  and  grayscale  scanner. 
The  Scan-X  1600  is  nearly  identical  but  scans  grayscale 
images  to  800  dpi  and  line  art  to  an  amazing  1600  dpi. 
Using  this  product  gives  you  a  new  appreciation  for 
NeXT’s  electronic  mail  and  optical  disk. 

Metaresearch’s  Digital  Eye  allows  hookup  of  video 
sources  to  the  Cube,  with  frame  -grabs  every  2  seconds  or 
so.  Digital  Ears,  by  the  same  company,  allows  recording  of 
CD-quality  sound  sampled  at  the  standard  44. 1  kHz. 

REALITY  STRIKES 

The  NeXT  computer  is  really  a  workstation  (oriented 


toward  networking)  and  is  not  aimed  at  individual  con- 
simier  sales.  The  Macintosh  finally  made  it  to  the  big  time 
by  individuals  sneaking  it  in  the  back  door  of  corporations. 
That  won  t  happen  for  NeXT,  because  Cubes  are  too  costly 
for  individuals.  A  grayscale  system  with  330  MB  hard  disk 
and  laser  printer  runs  around  $20,000.  At  that  price  it’s 
not  a  machine  for  the  casual  computer  user;  it’s  a  power 
tool  for  power  users. 

The  only  way  the  NeXT  computer  can  become  an 
industry  standard  —  and  therefore  a  practical  purchase  — 
is  for  its  sales  to  take  off  so  that  the  “installed  base”  will  be 
large  enough  to  attract  developers  who  can  create  the  next 
generation  of  software,  which  will  have  to  be  far  more 
useful  than  previous  generations. 

Initial  sales  sluggishness  is  the  same  for  all  new  comput¬ 
ers,  mainly  from  lack  of  software.  Since  the  Cube  was 


finished  (in  October  1089),  its  sales  have  been  “good,  hut 
not  off  the  charts  or  “less  than  stellar,”  depending  on 
whether  you  ask  NeXT  or  Businessland  (sole  distributor  of 
NeXT  to  businesses).  Translated  into  plain  English,  sales 
have  been  poor. 

NeXT  is  working  hard  to  fix  the  situation.  The  coining 
680-iO  processor  should  fix  the  speed  problem;  color  will 
be  added  by  the  year-end  (though  it  will  probably  raise  the 
cost  and  possibly  lower  performance);  and  the  NeXT 
software  base  continues  to  expand.  These  factors,  in 
addition  to  the  Cube’s  inherent  advantages,  should  make 
it  far  more  saleable.  Once  there  are  enough  machines  in 
users'  hands  to  exceed  critical  mass,  the  Cube’s  future  will 
be  assured. 

THE  FOUNDER’S  MYSTIQUE 

Much  of  the  hoopla  over  NeXT  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
company’s  founder,  Steve  Jobs,  has  had  such  an  impact  on 
the  computer  industry,  hi  1977  lie  marketed  the  Apple  II 
computer,  which  ultimately  spawned  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  revolution.  (Before  that  time,  all  computers  were 
room-fillers.)  After  it  became  clear  that  there  was  a 
business  use  for  such  “microcomputers,”  IBM  jumped  into 
the  arena  with  its  IBM  PC,  stealing  most  of  the  market 
away  from  Apple  by  improving  on  die  basic  concept  and 
marketing  it  directly  to  business.  Superior  spreadsheets, 
word  processors  and  databases  for  the  new  platform  made 
the  PC  the  undisputed  standard  in  short  order. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  Jobs  wasn’t  standing  still.  He 
developed  concepts  for  new  products,  one  of  which  was  the 
Macintosh.  Developing  the  Mac  was  a  huge  risk,  because 
by  the  time  it  came  to  market  Apple  was  in  trouble.  Being 
totally  new  and  incompatible  with  previous  computers,  it 
had  little  software  at  first,  and  after  a  brief  burst  of  sales  it 
floundered.  The  company  scraped  by  until  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  when  high-end  software,  hard  disks  and  laser 
printers  finally  made  it  to  market.  What  really  ensured  the 
Mac’s  success  was  its  usefulness  in  desktop  publishing  — 
the  ability"  to  do  page  layout,  typeset  with  real  fonts  and 
generate  high-resolution  output. 

Power  struggles  within  Apple  ultimately  resulted  in 
Jobs  being  ousted.  He  formed  NeXT  in  reaction  and  set  out 
to  create  a  machine  that  would  leave  the  Mac  behind,  just 
as  he  had  originally  intended  for  the  Mac  to  supersede  the 
IBM  PC.  Despite  the  friction  that  occurred  within  Apple, 
most  observers  believe  the  Mac  wouldn  t  even  have  come 


to  market  without  the  vision  of  Steve  Jobs.  The  Mac  has 
taken  its  place  as  an  established  standard,  which  is  a  fine 
measure  of  success  in  the  computer  business. 

Things  certainly  changed  a  great  deal  after  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  came  to  market.  The  machine  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old  when  desktop  publishing  emerged  as  a  new  kind  of 
application  that  catapulted  it  to  stellar  sales.  Could  there 
be  a  newer  kind  of  application  in  the  near  future  that  will 
do  the  same  for  NeXT? 

In  all  probability  the  NeXT  computer  won’t  need  any 
such  single  application  to  make  it  successful.  This  computer 
has  almost  all  the  ingredients  to  make  it  what  Steve  Jobs 
originally  claimed  it  to  be:  the  machine  for  the  90s.  It  has 
true  multitasking,  tremendous  storage,  CD-quality  sound, 
the  highest-resolution  displays,  Display  PostScript  and 
pathbreaking  built-in  software  development  tools.  (Back 
in  the  early  Mac  days,  developers  needed  to  craft  their 
software  on  Lisa  computers  using  unfamiliar  tools.) 

WILL  HISTORY  REPEAT  ITSELF? 

The  big  question  now  is  whether  the  NeXT  computer  can 
achieve  the  same  success  as  the  Macintosh  ultimately  did. 
Jobs  has  once  again  created  a  next-generation  machine 
(even  if  it’s  not  quite  as  dramatic  as  the  Mac  was)  and  has 
swung  deals  with  giant  companies,  including  IBM  and 
Canon,  reputed  to  total  over  $500  million.  And  lie  s 
managed  to  hold  onto  50  percent  of  his  company  —  he’s 
not  going  to  get  booted  out  again! 

But  can  he  hold  out  until  the  Cube  finally  catches  on? 
Some  people  think  it  will  be  a  success  by  the  sheer  force  of 
Jobs’s  personality.  But  they  forget  that  only  half  of  his 
Apple  products  were  hits  —  the  Apple  III  was  such  a 
spectacular  failure  that  even  today  Apple  Computer  refuses 
to  give  a  product  a  name  with  a  III  after  it  —  and  the  Lisa 
didn’t  do  any  better. 

And  yet  the  NeXT  is  truly  a  “reference  point”  for  the 
future.  Other  platforms  are  already  starting  to  mimic  it, 
with  dimensional-looking  interfaces,  magneto-optical  disks 
and  so  on. 

And  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  only  the  first  NeXT  ma¬ 
chine.  New  versions  are  on  the  way,  and  future  Cubes  may 
be  as  <  Afferent  from  today’s  as  a  Mac  II  is  from  an  ol<  1 1 28K. 
hi  fact,  the  danger  of  buying  this  very  first  Cube  may  be 
similar  to  the  problems  with  those  ancient  Macs  —  they 
were  too  expensive  on  the  one  hand  and  too  underpowered 
on  the  other.  ■ 


Scan  300/GS 

Abaton,  tnc 

48431  Mihnont  Drive 

Fremont,  CA  94538 

415-683-2226 

$1595;  interface  kit.  $595 

Scan-X  600  Scanner 
Scan-X  1600  Scanner 
HSD  Microcomputer  US.  Inc. 
1350  Pear  Avenue 
Mountain  View,  CA  9404.3 
415-964-1400 
1600,  $4995;  600,  $2195 

TextArt 

Stone  Design  Group 
2425  Teodoro  NW 
Albuquerque,  NM  87107 
505-345-4800 
$375 

TopDraw 

Media  Logic.  Inc. 

2501  Colorado  Avenue 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90404 
213-453-7744 
$595 

Wingz 

Informix  Software,  Inc. 

16011  College  Blvd. 

Lenexa,  KS  66219 
800-331-1763 
913-599-7100 
$699 
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continued  from  page  8 

V:  Can  !  get  screen  dumps  from 
FlowFazer? 

TR:  We  don’t  have  a  screen  dump 
maker  yet. 

DL:  Generally  we  try  to  discourage 
screen  dumping.  In  fact,  we  don’t 
allow  it. 

TR:  We  do  want  to  be  able  to  have 
people  come  to  us  and  say  they 
want  to  use  this  for  an  album  cover 
or  an  ad,  and  license  them  some 
imagery. 

V:  I  want  to  use  this  for  some  digital 
poetry. 

TR:  Even  that. ..we  want  to  be  able 
to  grant  permission  to  define  the 
terms  in  which  the  imagery  would 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

V:  This  is  really  exciting  because  it  is  a 
concrete  example  of  cutting  edge  art 
made  in  the  process  of  writing  code. 

DL:  Code  is  the  means  to  an  end, 
strictly. 

V:  Unless  you  give  me  a  tool  kit,  I 
couldn't  put  this  together  without 
writing  code. 

TR:  We  are  trying  to  keep  things 
content  oriented.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  easily 
provide  people  with  the  code  to 
generate  this  type  of  imagery.  We 
are  going  to  provide  them  with 
little  modules  they  plug  in.  The 
next  product  will  function  the  same 
way  FlowFazer  does,  but  instead  of 
having  one  kind  of  image  you  can 
select  any  kind  of  image. 

FlowFazer  will  be  a  subset  of  it. 
The  new  product  will  be  more 
expensive  because  FlowFazer  will 
be  incoqrorated  into  it. 

V:  This  could  really  be  positioned  in  the 
new  wave  of  desktop  video  production 
tools  as  a  unique  special  effects 
generator. 

TR:  All  this  is  possible  but  the  idea 
is  that  we  wall  sell  content.  We  may 
eventually  sell  the  tools,  but  our 
first  concern  today  is  content. 

V:  It  just  might  be  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  stuff,  really  exciting. 

It  relates  to  what  a  lot  of  us  have  been 
talking  about,  really  unique  new 
computer  imagery,  organic,  very 
dynamic.  And  when  we  include 
interactivity... 

TR:  Then  you’re  talking  about 
future  products.  This  is  not 
necessarily  interactive,  but  we 
aren’t  discounting  the  possibility. 
DE:  Interactive  is  a  whole  different 
area.  The  interactive  media  notion 
is  valid  and  we  are  exploring  it 
but.  .  . 

TR:  We  are  looking  for  more 
virtual  reality  in  terms  of  our 
direction. 

DL:  We  have  some  different  ideas 
on  that.  This  kind  of  stuff  is  the 
result  of  using  a  computer  as  a 
visual  instrument.  That’s  what  I 
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meant  when  I  said  code  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  Code  is  only  the 
technique  you  employ  in  making 
the  visual  music.  So  giving 
someone  a  tool  would  involve 
somehow  giving  them  an  instru- 
ment,  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
with  FlowFazer  where  you  have  a 
relatively  easy  system  with  ready¬ 
made  “songs”  to  play. 

TR:  It  goes  back  to  protecting  the 
artform.  We  don’t  want  people 
generating  a  lot  of  schlock  and 
making  the  artform  look  like  crap 
because  we  are  trying  to  establish 
the  artform  and  give  people 
guidelines. 

DL:  If  you  want  to  make  an 
analogy,  Todd  doesn’t  publish  his 
songs  in  terms  of  little  snippets  of 
recordings.  The  point  is  thal  I’ve 
been  doing  this  for  15  years, 
playing  with  computers  and 
computer  graphics.  I  see  this  as  a 
performance.  When  you  look  at  one 
of  these  visuals,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
composed  and  performed  piece.  Is 
it  good  or  not?  I’m  not  interested  in 
making  tools,  I’m  interested  in 
making  artistic  content. 

TR:  If  the  tools  we  have  to  make 
for  ourselves  eventually  evolve  into 
a  product,  we  will  consider  that. 

Our  strategy  is  to  create  recogniz¬ 
ably  different  software  in  a  number 
of  categories.  We  are  starting  here 
because  we  have  a  certain  expertise 
in  it  and  because  the  response  is 
immediate  and,  hopefully, 
favorable. 

DL:  We  visualize  the  users  or 
programmers  of  the  future  mostly 
cutting  and  pasting.  Even  at  the 
point  when  we’re  providing  people 
with  tools,  our  primary  focus  is 
going  to  be  that  a  small  percentage 
will  be  using  the  tools  on  the  code 
level;  most  people  will  be  taking 
libraries  of  stuff  and  cutting  and 
pasting  them  together  into  works  of 
art,  multimedia  presentations, 
custom  programs,  anything  which 
involves  graphics  and  sounds.  We 
visualize  when  people  get 
hypercode  [Rundgren  and  Levine’s 
modular  programming  environ¬ 
ment;  see  Verbum  3.2]  they’re  not 
going  to  know  it.  It’s  going  to  have 
another  product  wrapped  around 
it.  The  products  they  get  will  be 
content  oriented,  with  hypercode  as 
the  driving  engine. 

V:  Like  a  Trojan  horse. 

DL:  Yes,  a  Trojan  horse  bringing 
hypercode  into  their  machines!  H 

For  more  information  on  FlowFazer, 
contact  Utopia  Grokware, 

300  Valley  Street,  Suite  20i, 

Sausalito,  CA  94965. 


Marc 

Cantor 

Marc  Cantor  is  founder  and 
chairman  of  MacroMind,  a  leading 
multimedia  software  developer.  The 
firm's  new  Macromincl  Director  2.0 , 
represents  the  state-of-the-art  in 
Mac  animation ,  including 
impressive  interactive  capabilities 
and  a  custom  scripting  language. 
Director  is  a  descendent  of  the 
company's  Video  Works  animation 
software,  available  since  the 
original  Mac  was  released.  Cantor 
is  an  outspoken  personality  in  the 
personal  computer  industry  whose 
vision  has  influenced  Apple  and 
many  key  parties  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Mac's  multimedia 
capabilities.  Last  year,  John  Skull 
was  lured  away  from  Apple,  where 
he  had  served  as  marketing 
manager  for  desktop  publishing 
and  multimedia ,  to  assume  the 
presidency  at  Macromind.  With 
plans  to  take  on  the  IBM  market, 
Macromind  is  continuum  to  emerge 
as  a  force  in  the  fast-changing  pc 
world.  Cantor  spoke  with  us  in  his 
San  Francisco  offices. 

V:  Do  you  like  the  term  “multimedia?” 

MC:  Its  fine  as  long  as  people 
understand  that  it  doesn’t  mean  a 
market  or  application.  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  new  era  of  computing: 
“multimedia  computing.”  It  means 
the  combination,  or  tire  ability  to 
conbine  text,  graphics,  animation, 
audio  or  video  by  combining, 
synclnonizing  specific  hardware 
and  system  software — a  multime¬ 
dia  platform — to  do  it. 

V:  What  are  the  key  markets  for 
multimedia  computing? 

MC:  There  are  many:  presenta¬ 
tions,  learning,  visualization, 
desktop  video,  reference,  entertain¬ 
ment.  We  are  mainly  focusing  on 
business  markets  at  this  time. 

V:  How  does  Macromind  view  the  IBM 
market? 

MC:  We  have  been  waiting  for  two 


key  requirements:  a  stable  graphic 
user  interface  and  sound.  Windows 
3.0  meets  the  software  require¬ 
ments,  and  with  the  establislnnent 
of  the  base  multimedia  pc 
standard,  we’re  expecting  to  make 
things  happen. 

V;  What  is  the  base  multimedia  pc 
standard? 

MC:  Rill  Gates  [chairman  of 
Microsoft  and  champion  of  CD- 
ROM]  defines  the  base  system, 

Level  1,  as  alO  mz  286,  VGA 
graphics,  bundled  CD-ROM  drive, 
2mb  of  ram,  MIDI  (3-voice 
synthesizer,  8-bit  audio  in  and 
out);  joystick  port,  a  30MB  hard 
drive,  and  floppy. chive  The  price 
goal  for  this  system  is  $2000.  Level 
2,  viable  hi  about  18  months,  will 
have  the  386  as  minimum,  with  a 
built-in  DSP  chip  (a  programmable 
processor  allowing  for  fax,  modem, 
synthesizer,  special  effects,  etc.). 
Level  3  will  include  a  fully 
integrated  DVI  chip  set,  in  two  to 
three  year’s. 

V:  We  know  Macromind  is  supporting 
Windows  3.0;  could  you  give  us  some 
details? 

MM:  We  are  one  of  12  companies 
that  have  applications  for  the  new 
Windows  platform.  We  have 
licensed  our  player  code  to 
Microsoft.  The  “Macromind 
Windows  Player”  wall  allow  pc 
users  to  play  Director  animations  or 
interactive  documents  through 
Windows  3.0. 

V;  What  does  this  mean  to  the  Mac 
multimedia  producer? 

MC:  If  you  are  in  the  business  of 
making  multimedia,  make  it  on  the 
Mac,  where  the  best  tools  are.  Play 
it  back  in  the  other  environments.  I 
see  the  world  as  a  star  cluster,  wtith 
the  Mac  in  the  center.  The  Mac  is 
our  instrument. 

V:  What  is  your  vision  of  the  future  of 
multimedia  computing? 

MC:  Publishing,  entertainment  and 
computers  are  merging.  Yesterday 
we  had  a  Nintendo  machine,  today 
w7e  have  a  TurboGraphics  16, 
tomorrow7  it  will  be  a  32  bit 
machine.  Well  have  the  same 
standard  for  game  machines  as 
business  machines.  The  business 
machines  will  be  for  production, 
the  home  versions  will  be  players. 
But  the  most  important  factor  in  all 
of  this  is  content..  You  could 
compare  the  software  industry  to 
the  fashion  industry.  If  we  were  the 
fashion  industry,  all  we  w7ould  be 
doing  is  selling  sewing  machines 
and  scissors.  All  we  re  doing  today 
is  selling  tools.  Eventually,  we  want 
to  sell  clothes.  Content,  is  w7hat  it’s 
all  going  to  be  about.  ■ 
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I  want  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  create  photo¬ 
realistic  images  on  my  Macintosh  II  or  SE/30. 
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Demo  Requires  Apple's  Mac  II  family  or  SE/30  computers.  Quantities  are  limited. 
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Saint  George,  Utah  84770-2501 


ideas  into  great  images. 


See  Us  At  MACWORLD  EXPO 
Booth  #49,  Moscone  Center 


ver  since  we  introduced  STRATA- 
VISION  3d,  designers,  illustrators 
and  architects  have  been  trans¬ 
forming  their  ideas  into  great  images. 
Now  you  can  do  the  same.  \bu'll  find 
S7RATAVISI0N  3d's  modeling,  scene  com¬ 
position  and  rendering  as  simple  as  point- 
and-dick.  Yet  our  image  quality  is  what 
you'd  expect  from  expensive  graphic  work¬ 
stations.  Produce  detailed  pictures  of 
objects  and  scenes  with  shadows,  textures, 
reflections,  and  with  a  photo-realistic 
quality  you  thought  wasn't  possible  on 
the  Mac.  Whether  you're  rendering  a 
small  appliance  or  a  large  aircraft;  creat¬ 
ing  artwork  for  a  newscast  or 
a  newsletter;  designing  a 
new  building  or  revitalizing 
an  old  one,  STRATAVISION 
3d  puts  your  work  in  the 
best  possible  light.  All  in 
full  color.  All  fully  three 
dimensional.  All  with 


Producer:  Design  Edge. 
Creative  Director:  Chipp 
Walters.  Designer:  Mark 
Kimbrough 


the  ease  and  simplicity 
of  Macintosh.  Call  our 
toll-free  number  now. 

Let  us  show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  turn  your 


A 

STRATA 

1-800-869-6855  ext.  600 


Producer:  KCA  Architects.  Designer:  Colin  Cathead.  Client:  Chess  King. 


*The  ABC  Image,  produced  by  Marks  Communications  Inc.,  used 
STRATAVISION  3d  to  preview  and  storyboard  concept,  and  was  not  used  as 
final  broadcast  animation.  Macintosh  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Strata  and  STRATAVISION  3d  are  trademarks  of  Strata,  Inc. 
349  E.  Tabernacle,  Suite  201,  St.  George,  Utah  84770. 


STRATAVISION  3d. 
SOPHISTICATED  GRAPHICS 
AS  SIMPLE  AS  ABC. 


Client:  ABC  Entedainment/Mark  Zakarin.  ‘Producer:  Marks  Communications  Inc.  Creative 
Designer:  Dale  Herigstad. 


Please  circle  128  on  reader  service  card. 


VERBUM  4.2 


MmiMIDU 

Performance 

Art 

Computer 
technology  is 
allowing  creators  to 
combine  music  and 
art  in  exciting  new 
ways 


long  with  the  in  01  in  ted  -an  d-framed  fine  art  and  graphics  that 
adorned  the  walls  at  the  second  annual  Verbum  Digital  Art 
Be-In  (see  Being  hi  Again  on  page  28),  a  number  of  computer 
performance  artists  dazzled  the  audience  from  the  stage. 
Among  them  were  Brentano  Haleen,  Steve  Lipson,  Stephen 
Nachmanovich,  Christopher  Yavelow,  and  David  Zicarelli,  all  of 
whom  went  beyond  displaying  their  creative  ait  like  so  much  craftwork,  instead  exhibiting 
entirely  new  software.  The  systems  by  winch  they  presented  then  performances  were  as  much 
then  creations  as  the  performances  themselves. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  the  computer  has  reached  the  footlights.  People  have,  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  invented  new  techniques  for  expressing  then  visions.  The  computer  is  just  one  more  step. 
“Computers  are  being  increasingly  absorbed  into  society,”  says  Nachmanovich,  “and  1  don’t 
think  we  have  too  many  years  left  in  which  something  having  to  do  with  computers  is 
automatically  going  to  be  put  in  the  camp  of  the  futuristic.  The  fact  that  Gutenberg  invented 


These  images  are  visual 
“fragments”  that  artist 
Brentano  Haleen  calls  up 
with  voice  commands, 
while  composer 
Christopher  Yavelow 
does  the  same  with 
musical  fragments, 
during  a  VADA  (Voice 
Activated  Digital 
Art)performance. 


the  printing  press  and  that  for  a  certain  time 
printed  material  was  a  new  medium  did  not  make 
all  of  the  material  new."  Similarly,  the  content  of 
a  book  that’s  written  on  a  word  processor  is  not 
necessarily  new.  I  n  the  case  of  computer  art,  though, 
we  re  talking  about  a  medium  that  opens  up  new 
types  of  expression. 

However,  something  about  “computer-assisted  " 
work  seems  to  make  people  skeptical.  It  s  some¬ 
times  hard  for  people  to  believe,  in  tliis  medium 
that  allows  preprogramming  and  random  genera¬ 
tion.  that  the  artist  is  in  control  of  the  equipment — 
particularly  that  it’s  being  controlled  through 
something  other  than  a  QWERTY  of  simulated 
ebony  and  ivory  keys.  Anyone  who  was  working  on 
a  word  processor  a  decade  ago  remembers  facing 
the  inevitable  question  from  colleagues  or  teach¬ 
ers:  “Did  the  computer  do  that  for  you?”  Similarly, 
many  artists  who  embrace  computer  technology 
have  found  such  skepticism  to  be  a  consistent  root 
of  criticism  of  their  art. 

Popular  skepticism  about  how  much  human 
experience  is  possible  in  this  new  medium  may  be 
one  reason  why  many  of  today’s  computer  artists 
have  injected  an  aspect  of  performance  into  their 
work  (distinguishing  it  from  static,  purely  illustra¬ 
tion-derived  pieces).  But  perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  bringing  together  music,  visual  art  and 
computers  to  produce  performance  art  has  been 
MIDI  technology. 

The  industry’s  favorite  four-letter  word  for 
years  now,  MIDI  means  exactly  what  it  stands  for 
(a  rarity  among  acronyms):  Musical  Instrument 
Digital  Interface.  MIDI  was  originated  as  a  stan¬ 
dardized  code  for  the  quantification  of  sound 


events,  such  as  what  note  is  being  played,  how  long 
it  is  held  and  how  loud  it  is. 

But  MIDI  is  far  more  than  the  ASCII  of  the 
concert-going  set.  Besides  assigning  numeric 
equivalents  to  note  values  (a  128-note  range), 
MIDI  can  trigger  an  event  that  transforms  the 
shape  of  the  sound  s  envelope,  quantifying  volume 
and  duration  or  changing  pitch  or  timbre.  MIDI 
technology  also  allows  for  the  transmission  of  Iti 
distinct  channels  of  information.  Inventive  use  of 
those  16  channels  has  led  to  the  setting  of  32-.  64-, 
128-,  256-,  and  512-channel  standards  by  recent 
software  packages  —  by  sending,  for  example, 
separate  streams  of  information  through  the  printer 
and  modem  ports. 

For  performing  artists  (musicians  most  imme¬ 
diately,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  not  exclusively), 
the  influence  of  MIDI  is  paramount,  providing  a 
way  to  link  (in  master/slave  relation)  a  variety  of 
instruments  —  and  not  just  synthesizer  keyboards. 
MIDl-fied  equivalents  exisi  for  all  families  of  in¬ 
struments,  including  percussion,  guitar,  violin, 
and  both  a  generic,  saxophone-like  wind  interface 
and  a  trumpetlike  brass  interface,  so  any  number 
of  musicians  can  generate  any  number  of  simulta¬ 
neous  voicings,  as  well  as  share  the  specifics  of  their 
performance  with  other  musicians  in  real  time. 

Z  MUSIC 

Steve  Nachmanovich’s  work  exemplifies  the  most 
distinctive  aspect  of  MIDI  implementation:  once 
the  music  has  been  translated  into  numeric  form, 
it  need  not  necessarily  he  funnelled  back  to  a  sound 
emitter.  In  somewhat  simpler  English,  once  your 
guitar  solo  has  been  turned  into  a  stream  of  num¬ 


bers,  you  can  just  as  easily  send  the  data  to  a  real¬ 
time  graphics  program  instead  of  routing  it  to  your 
speaker.  Hence  Z  Music. 

Nachmanovich  elaborates:  “Z  Music  is  a  proce¬ 
dure,  or  an  algorithm,  for  generating  visual  music 
pieces.  And  it’s  based  on  a  number  of  sources,  one 
of  them  being  the  World  Music  menu  [software  he 
wrote  allowing  users  to  experiment  in  a  variety  of 
alternative,  non-Western  scalar  systems]  and  the 
i(  leal  that  mathematical  relationships  define  sound 
relationships  and  produce  certain  sounds,  certain 
states  of  mind,  certain  feelings.  And  I  have  taken  it 
one  step  beyond  music,  to  use  the  mathematics  of 
music  not  only  to  create  the  scales  and  sound  but 
to  generate  the  melodic  relationships  in  time.  What 
I  do,  essentially,  is  create  a  pattern  language,  and 
that  pattern  can  be  expressed  in  am  medium.  In 
the  case  of  Z  Music,  it’s  expressed  both  sonically 
and  visually;  there  is  a  relationship  between  tone 
and  color,  and  a  relationship  between  shape  and 
rhythm.” 

The  visual  output  of  Z  Music  is  a  dynamic 
program  of  mandalas  that  ebb  and  flow  in  direct 
relation  to  the  music.  The  alignment  of  visual 
events  may  not  be  immediately  evident,  but  die 
product  of  the  performance  is  a  sort  of  a  computer- 
age  equivalent  of  a  disco  ball,  with  the  feel  of  a 
music-sensitive  lava  lamp. 

As  Nachmanovich  points  out.  skepticism  plavs 
a  role  in  the  criticism  of  even  such  self-evident 
performance:  “An  article  in  the  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  Journal  about  my  work  was  the  second  in  a 
couple  ol  weeks  that  accused  me  of  doing  random 
mandalas.  In  fact,  I  am  entirely  against  the  use  of 
random  numbers  in  computer  art  —  random  mini- 
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bers  that  end  up  sounding  and  looking  like  random 
numbers  —  and  I  don  t  think  any  decent  art  comes 
out  of  them.' 

The  heart  of  Z  Music's  routine  is  quite  the 
antithesis  of  randomness;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  concept 
of  patterning.  Z  Music  visuals  are  moires  —  de¬ 
fined  specifically  as  the  pattern  resulting  from  the 
intersection  of  two  or  more  other  patterns.  It  s  the 
performance  that  makes  the  art.  Nachmanovich 
recently  wrote  a  book  about  the  place  of  improvi¬ 
sation  —  or  pure,  real-time  performance  —  called 
Free  Piny  (available  from  Jeremy  P.  Tardier,  Inc., 
and  distributed  by  St.  Martin's  Press).  Until  Z 
Music  becomes  commercially  available,  you  might 
let  Free  Play  occupy  your  imagination. 

SYBIL 

As  any  MIDI  user  will  testify,  during  its  earlier 
years  the  technology  was  pianocentric,  because 
keyboard  synthesizers  and  samplers  were  the  first 
devices  to  embrace  the  technology.  The  “attack"  of 
MIDI  -simulated  stringed,  bowed  and  plucked  in¬ 
struments  is  at  best  an  approximation  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  instruments’  nuances,  and  even  the  subtleties 
of  the  piano  are  lost  on  the  essentially  on/off  nature 
of  the  MIDI  protocol.  Although  an  exaggeration  of 
the  situation,  the  joke  among  drummers  is  that  the 
MIDI  keyboard  is  no  more  sensitive,  no  more 
expressive  in  its  melodic  efforts  than  a  drum  kit. 
That  dig,  explains  drummer  and  programmer 
Steve  Lipson,  lias  its  roots  in  an  older  ribbing: 
“How  can  you  tell  the  drummer  in  a  band?  He's  the 
one  hanging  with  the  musicians.  ” 


Lipson.  along  with  Steve  Shepherd  and  Bob 
Forlenza,  took  this  jab  as  a  starting  point  in 
developing  sYbil.  Named  for  the  famous  multiple- 
personality  case,  sYbil  is  a  study  in  focused  pro¬ 
gramming. 

When  the  MIDI  god  was  handing  out  musical 
interfaces,  drummers  got  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
The  octopad,  the  standard  in  MIDI  percussion 
interfacing,  looks  like  a  practice  kit,  the  virtually 
soundless  setup  that  got  vou  so  you  could  bang 
away  to  Metallica  without  upsetting  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  octopad  has  been  essentially  a  means  for 
getting  special  effects  on  stage:  bells,  timed  drums, 
any  number  of  sampled  sounds  (dog  barks,  break¬ 
ing  glass).  The  range  of  tones  has  been  limited  by 
the  number  of  pads.  To  get  64  pitches  of  a  conga 
drum,  you  would  need  to  use  a  whole  bunch  of 
octopads. 

Until  now.  The  sYbil  software  (available  for 
Apple  Macintosh,  Atari  ST,  Yamaha  Cl  and  IBM 
PC-compatible  computers)  mediates  between  an 
octopad  and  a  stable  of  sampled  sounds.  Beyond 
giving  you  a  friendly  interface  for  assigning  sounds 
to  your  octopad,  sYbil  allows  you  to  assign  “toggles” 
to  the  pads.  So  a  pad  can  be  programmed  to  raise 
or  lower  the  pitch,  introduce  sustain,  play  clusters 
of  notes  and  so  on.  By  breaking  down  the  various 
options  open  to  a  performer,  the  software  trans¬ 
forms  the  octopad  into  a  real  musical  instrument. 
As  the  software’s  current,  brief  publicity  explains: 
“As  outrageous  as  it  sounds,  sYbil  .  .  .  lets  you 
improvise  on  several  instruments  simultaneously.” 
The  joke  rewritten,  you  can  now  tell  the  MIDI 


drummer  because  he’s  the  one  earning  the  least 
equipment. 

Like  Nachmanovich,  Lipson  understands  that 
the  power  of  his  project  must  be  tempered  by  the 
subtlety  of  his  performance:  “Part  of  the  problem 
with  our  technology  is  that  it  sort  of  defies  the 
audience’s  conception  of  percussion  .  .  .  the  use  of 
the  software  can  become  totally  invisible.  For 
example,  three  musicians  can  be  using  sYbil  simul¬ 
taneously,  affecting  one  another’s  performances, 
but  the  audience  can’t  really  see  how  that’s  being 
done.  In  the  case  of  the  percussion  performance, 
the  idea  is  to  force  the  audience  to  see  it  in  real  time, 
to  see  that,  the  creative  decisions  are  being  made  by 
the  people  standing  in  front  of  them.  Using  addi¬ 
tional  hardware,  like  foot  pedals,  would  allow  the 
listeners  to  mislead  themselves  into  thinking  that 
perhaps  this  hardware  is  doing  something  else. 
I  sing  a  stripped  ( lown  system  forces  the  listeners  to 
accept  the  technology,  to  accept  the  fact  that  yes, 
one  person  can  do  this.” 

Though  the  software  is  new  enough  to  have 
allowed  for  only  limited  experimentation  outside 
the  field  of  music,  Lipson  notes  the  performance 
potential  of  sYbil  in  the  field  of  dance:  “In  the  film 
Tap.  Gregoxy  Hines  was  trying  to  make  music  with 
a  limited  set  of  tools.  I  Ie  had  MIDI  tap  shoes  that, 
1  think,  had  two  notes  that  he  could  trigger  —  one 
with  each  foot.  Now,  that  s  not  enough  to  be  really 
expressive  —  sort  of  binary  expression.  Something 
like  sYbil  could  translate  directly  to  the  dance 
floor,  so  the  dancer  could  not  only  choreograph  his 
steps,  but  the  music  that’s  going  to  accompany  him 


as  well,  because  he’s  going  to  plav  the  music  as  he 
moves.” 

MAX 

Originally  developed  at  the  Instil  ut  cle  Recherche  et 
Coordination  Acoustique/Musique  (1RCAM)  in 
Paris,  the  Max  software  project  —  available  only  in 
beta  prerelease  form  as  yet  —  will  extend  the 
rationale  behind  sYbil  not  only  to  the  entire  range 
of  MIDI  instruments  and  devices  but  also  to  any 
devices  (visual,  mechanical  and  so  on)  that  can  be 
triggered  electronically.  Simply  put,  your  micro- 
wave  will  be  able  to  run  your  CD  player.  But 
putting  things  simply  with  Max  just  doesn’t  give 
the  project  its  due. 

A  Stanford  graduate  student  in  hearing  and 
speech  sciences  (as  well  as  the  author  of  Jam 
Factory,  M  and  Ovaltune  software  packages,  all 
algorithm-based  interactive  musical  performance 
tools).  David  Zicarelli  is  currently  developing  the 
original  IRCAM  project  for  personal  computers. 
Max  is  an  object-oriented  language  that  allows 
users  to  access  the  entire  breadth  of  the  MIDI 
protocol  and  link  the  computer’s  computational 
capacities  with  the  technology’s  real-time  perfor¬ 
mance  capability.  It’s  best  explained  by  example. 

Your  CD  player  holds  an  album  by  the  vocal 
group  Take  6.  You  set  up  the  keyboard  to  trigger 
a  particular  song  to  start  when  you  hit  the  first  key 
and  to  record  what  yott  play  along  with  the  vocal 
group.  You  can  then  repeat  this  process  a  number 
of  times  and  build  up  an  intricate  musical  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  original  track. 

Although  the  CD  player  is  a  limited  example,  it 
does  show  the  wide  reach  of  Max’s  organizational 
tentacles.  The  root  of  Max’s  powers  is  its  Hyper¬ 
Card-like  programming  structure,  by  which  the 
user  links  tip  "objects,”  which  handle  calculations, 


hardware  communication  and  user-interface 
functions  to  produce  the  desired  architecture.  "Start 
the  CD  player”  is  "object,  as  is  “turn  on  the  TV,” 
"simulate  a  tape  loop,  or  any  of  the  various  digital 
reverb  options.  The  user  builds  up  a  library  of  these 
objects  and  links  them  at  will.  The  program  sYbil. 
for  example,  could  be  programmed  as  a  Max 
object. 

And  what  of  the  user  interface,  the  fact  that 
sYbil,  like  any  number  of  software  packages,  has  a 
screen  designed  to  facilitate  ease  of  use?  Is  out-of- 
the-box  Max  able  to  provide  user-friendly  graph¬ 
ics?  “Well,  no,  but  it  just  requires  some  very  nice 
objects  to  be  written.  There  are  some  nice  sliders 
and  buttons  and  menus  written  already.  A  few 
more  of  those  will  make  a  difference.  Screen  dis¬ 
play,  in  other  words,  is  determined  by  vet  another 
set  of  objects.” 

The  visual  arts  ramifications  are  obvious:  what 
Max  can  provide  is  a  way  of  making  an  image  that 
changes  in  response  to  gestures  you  make  with  the 
computer.  Zicarelli  is  not  concerned  with  the  spe¬ 
cifics  of  the  visual  art.  the  colors  or  shapes  that  are 
generated,  for  example.  “That’s  their  [the  artists’] 
business,”  he  says.  What  lie’s  concerned  with  is 
how  the  link  is  made  between  what  someone  does 
and  what  it  looks  like.  "I  think  [Max]  is  an  ideal 
tool  for  exploring  how  a  person  can  interact  with 
something  visual.” 

The  designers  of  other,  less  generic  interactive 
software  packages  need  not  worry  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  widespread  acceptance  of  Max  rendering  their 
development  obsolete.  In  terms  of  computer  soft¬ 
ware,  limited  functionality  is  frequently  in  the 
designer’s  best  interest.  Performing  artists,  like 
their  audiences,  can  easilv  be  overwhelmed  by  too 
many  features,  which  is  why  limited-effect  black 
boxes  outsell  relatively  inexpensive  personal  com¬ 


OvalTune,  developed  by 
David  Zicarelli,  is  a 
music/graphics  program. 
This  peice  was 
"composed”  by  Brentano 
Haleen. 


puter  interfaces  to  this  dav:  I  think  that,  typically, 
it’s  a  case  of  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,” 
says  Zicarelli.  “There  is  always  a  sense  in  which  the 
little  black  box  [is  more  attractive],  being  less 
invasive  titan  a  computer.  Because  once  you  buv  a 
computer,  you  re  dealing  with  all  of  this  other  stuff 
that  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  your  par¬ 
ticular  task.  I  in  not  the  sort  of  person  who  is  going 
to  say,  ‘Everyone  in  the  world  should  own  a 
computer.  But  I  do  think  that  ultimately  it’s  a  lot 
more  rewarding  to  do  something  that’s  very  flex¬ 
ible  than  to  just  keep  buying  awesome  little  pieces 
of  equipment  that  fill  up  your  rack. 

Zicarelli  brought  to  designing  Max  quite  a  bit  of 
previous  experiences  in  shaping  interactions  be¬ 
tween  people  and  computers.  Two  of  his  earlier 
projects  are  M  and  Ovaltune,  which  exemplify  the 
role  of  the  computer  in  performance  art.  Neither  is 
a  traditional  art  project.  M  is  no  more  designed  to 
allow  you  to  record  your  favorite  music  than 
Ovaltune  is  an  ordinary  paint  program.  “Oneofmy 
concerns,  explains  Zicarelli,  “when  I  was  writing 
those  programs  was:  I  low  do  you  shape  interaction 
between  individuals  and  their  musical  system,  or 
whatever  system?”  So,  unlike  Max  they  weren’t 
built  to  be  very  general.  Says  Zicarelli,  describing 
how  M  works,  "I  think  of  M  as  a  cockpit-of-an- 
airplane  approach  to  composition,  where  there’s  a 
great  deal  of  indication  on-screen  of  what’s  going 
on,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  ways  of  controlling  things 
independently  of  each  other,  so  you  can  increase 
the  thrust  of  the  airplane  and  tilt  the  wings  a 
particular  way,  or  either.  Or  neither.” 

Ovaltune  is  similarly  less  about  creating  an 
end-product  artwork  than  it  is  about  enjoying  the 
process  of  creating  art.  In  its  most  basic  form, 
Ovaltime  allows  the  user  to  play  with  shapes  on  the 
continued  on  page  28 
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Si  by  John  Odam 


First  Contact 


Starting  with  the  Onyx 
alphabet  in  48-point  size 
from  a  type  catalog  circa 
1930  from  The  Georgian 
Press,  I  scanned  each 
letter  at  200  percent 
size,  600  dpi  to  create 
the  largest  template 
possible. 


FONT 

Studio 

Sail  Diego  designer  Tyler  Blik 
pulled  down  a  musty-smelling 
large-format  book  from  Iris  studio 
bookshelf  and  handed  it  to  me. 

“How  about  reworking  one  of 
these  typefaces  on  the  Mac.,”  he 
said,  leafing  through  the  prewar 
type  catalog. 

“Okay,  which  one?”  I  asked. 

“Onyx.” 

FEAR  OF  SCANNING 
No  rational  person  would  offer  to 
draw  a  font  for  free,  but  I  had  an 
excuse:  I  wanted  to  try  out  Letra- 
set’s  new  FontStudio.  I  knew  from 
my  experience  with  Fontographer 
that  scanning  the  original  type  cor¬ 
rectly  was  half  the  battle.  I  diligent¬ 
ly  scanned  each  letter  from  the 
48-point  showing  in  the  type  book, 
making  sure  each  was  properly 
aligned  and  named,  and  then 
placed  in  the  FontStudio  program. 
This  accomplished,  and  always 
mindful  of  disk  space,  1  trashed  the 
original  scans.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  later  reopened  the  Font¬ 
Studio  file  to  find  that  my  many 
templates  had  simply  vanished! 
(Templates  are  not  incorporated 
into  FontStudio  files;  instead 
they’re  linked  resource  files).  I  got 
a  lot  of  practice  at  scanning 
that  day. 


REVIVING  ONYX 
With  templates  finally  in  place  1 
was  about  to  embark  on  drawing 
the  outlines.  Even  though  Font¬ 
Studio  includes  an  autotracing  fea¬ 
ture,  1  felt  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
accurate  enough  to  do  justice  to 
Onyx’s  delicate  hairline  serifs. 

With  its  beautifully  thought-out 
interface  and  smooth  drawing  tools, 
FontStudio  is  truly  a  delight  to 
handle.  It  operates  in  much  the 
same  wav  as  Adobe  Illustrator,  un¬ 
like  Fontographer  which  draws  in  a 
similar  manner  to  Aldus  Freehand. 
In  FontStudio  the  points  and  their 
respective  curves  are  drawn  as  if 
one  were  stitching  fabric,  weaving 
an  accurate  pathway  with  Bezier 
control  points. 

The  program  has  a  wonderfully 
precise  feel,  and  best  of  all,  it  fea¬ 
tures  an  easy  way  of  reducing  the 
number  of  points  hi  a  segment,  re¬ 
drawing  a  cun  e  as  you  meant  to 
draw  it  in  the  first  place. 

Without  t  rouble,  FontStudio 
generates  screen  and  PostScript 
fonts  that  can  be  used  along  with 


“Onyx  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  any  col¬ 
lection  of  modern  con¬ 
densed  faces.” — The 
Georgian  Press.  Moder¬ 
nity  aside,  this  graceful 
typeface  typifies  Roman 
numerals  on  a  clock. 

Adobe  fonts.  In  addition,  it  will 
generate  EPSF  files  that  are  com- 
patible  with  Letraset  s  powerful 
type-modifaction  program, 
LetraStudio,  where  distortions  and 
perspective  effects  can  be  added 
with  ease.  FontStudio  wall  also 
modify  existing  fonts. 

The  PostScript  fonts  that 
FontStudio  produces  are  Type  3 
fonts,  which  are  incompatible  with 
Adobe  Type  Manager,  so  they 
won’t  look  as  nice  on  the  screen  as 
Adobe  fonts. 

And  that’s  what  I  told  Tyler  as  I 
handed  him  back  his  treasured 
type  catalog  with  a  disk  containing 
the  screen  and  printer  fonts  of  the 
FontStudio  version  of  Onyx. 

“Thanks,”  he  said,  “I’ll  use  it 
tomorrow. '  ■ 


One  of  the  nicer  features 
of  the  FontStudio  pro¬ 
gram  allows  you  to  take 
the  points  of  one  letter, 
such  as  the  “C”  and 
draw  a  path  on  top  of  it 
such  as  the  arm  of  the 
“G.”  You  then  have  two 
pathways  that  can  be 
combined  using  the 
Intersect  Paths  com¬ 
mand.  Wherever  path¬ 
ways  cross,  the 
segments  are  broken. 
You  may  then  select  and 
delete  the  small  pieces 
of  pathway  you  don’t 
want.  You’re  left  with  a 
new  pathway  that  com¬ 
bines  desired  elements 
of  both  letters. 


When  I  accidentally 
clicked  the  arrow  in  the 
top  halt  of  my  window,  I 
found  myself  looking  at 
this  image,  which  shows 
in  detail  how  the 
program  generates  a 
bitmap  image  from  the 
outline  character. 


One  of  the  joys  of  kern¬ 
ing  is  thinking  of  words 
that  contain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  problem 
pairs  — “Awkward”  and 
“Avatar”  seemed  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate.  Then  I 
put  my  newly  kerned 
type  through  its  paces 
using  letter  spacing, 
tight  spacing,  bending 
and  drop  shadowing.  Ex¬ 
tremely  condensed  type¬ 
faces,  like  Onyx,  are 
indispensable  for  book 
covers.  Now  I  just  need 
to  find  a  writer  for  my 
cheap  novel! 
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The  kerning  toolbox  oper¬ 
ates  in  a  strictly  intuitive 
manner.  It’s  used  to  sim¬ 
ply  move  the  letters 
around  until  their  spac¬ 
ing  looks  right.  Numeri¬ 
cal  values  can  be 
entered  too,  but  only  by 
using  a  somewhat  cum¬ 
bersome  thumbwheel. 


Contact  Letraset  USA 
40  Eisenhower  Drive 
Paramus,  NJ  07653 
(201)  845-6100 
$595 
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The  first  Digital  Art  Be-In,  January  21,  1989 


The  Second  Annual  Verbum  Digital  Art 
Be-In,  held  April  12, 1990  during  the 
Macworld  Expo  in  San  Francisco, 
brought  together  over  1000  artists, 
musicians,  programmers  and  others  to 
celebrate  the  new  world  of  pc  creativity. 

Sponsored  by  Adobe  Systems, 
Letraset  and  SuperMac  Technology,  the 
Be-In  was  again  held  at  American 
Zephyr  Studios  in  downtown  San 
Francisco,  and  emphasized  the  music/ 
art  synergy  made  possible  by  digital 
magic.  As  a  follow  up  to  the  first  Be-in, 
held  in  January  1989,  this  year’s 
happening  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
anticipation,  fueled  somewhat  by  a  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  article  on  the  event 
that  appeared  the  Sunday  before. 

The  ‘“60s-into-’90s”  energy  was 
definitely  in  full  force.  The  association 
with  the  original  “Human  Be-In”  held  in 
San  Francisco  January  14, 1967,  was  of 
course,  the  idea.  But  it’s  increasingly 
clear  that  the  digital  world,  in  particular 
the  creative,  multimedia  realm  that 
merges  graphics,  music,  animation, 
video  and  interactivity,  seems  to  have  a 
real  connection  to  the  “consciousness 
expansion”  of  the  ‘60s.  Back  then,  the 
concerts,  the  light  shows,  the  message¬ 
laden  records  and  cassettes,  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  6:00  news  -  all 
contributed  to  a  vision  of  the  media 
bringing  the  world  together  and  trans¬ 
forming  society.  Where  it’s  all  headed  in 
the  ‘90s  is  hard  to  see,  but  events  like 
the  Digital  Art  Be-in  represent  a 
concrescence,  a  convergence  of  people 
who  are  seeing  something  . . .  and 
we’re  hoping  to  help  bring  this  new 
vision  into  focus  as  it  unfolds. 

-  Michael  Gosney 


continued  from  page  25 

screen  and  buildup  layers  ol  colors  and  shapes  (the 
aut  hor’s  preference  is,  of  course,  ovals,  though  any 
number  of  shapes  and  effects  are  available,  and 
more  can  he  defined  by  the  user).  Furthermore, 
various  controls  can  affect  the  visual  display.  For 
example,  you  can  record  (“videotape”)  the  process 
you’ve  watched  unfold,  and  a  musical  interface 
allows  you  to  link  certain  visual  events  with  certain 
musical  ones.  But  as  Zicarelli  insists,  “The  aes¬ 
thetic  involves  not  knowing  exactly  how  you’ve 
affected  what’s  been  going  on.  You’re  not  render¬ 
ing  anything.  You’re  just  enjoying  playing.” 

VADA 

V ADA,  a  joint  effort  between  composer/ program¬ 
mer  Christopher  Yavelow  and  fine  artist  Brentano 
Haleen,  stands  for  Voice  Activated  Digital  Art. 
Like  MIDI.  it’s  a  surprisingly  accurate  acronym. 
Not  so  much  a  single  software  or  technology, 
VADA  integrates  a  wide  variety  of  state-of-the-art 
software  and  hardware  with  voice  recognition 
technology  to  build  the  system  by  which  Yavelow 
and  Haleen  collaborate  in  real-time  performances 
that  mix  musical  and  visual  elements. 

Both  artists  bring  to  a  performance  a  store  of 
fragments,  or  “chunks,”  as  they  prefer  to  call  them: 
illustrations  and  bits  of  animations  for  Haleen, 
melodic  fragments  and  discrete  sound  events  for 
Yavelow.  The  material  is  not  played  in  any  prede¬ 
termined  sequence.  Both  artists  use  only  voice 
commands  to  call  up  elements  and  to  transform 
them  in  real  time.  No  less  aware  of  the  likelihood  of 
the  audience’s  skepticism  than  other  computer 
artists,  they  place  as  much  distance  as  possible 
between  them  and  their  computers.  They  used  30- 
foot  microphone  cables,  at  the  Be-In  performance,  I  >ut 
a  wireless  system  will  he  used  at  future  performances. 

The  VADA  musical  and  visual  databases  con¬ 
sist  of  tlrree  types  of  information:  objects,  operators 
and  hyperlinks.  Objects  are  either  temporal  (ani¬ 
mation,  melody)  or  static  (single-frame  images, 
single  notes  and  sampled  sound  effects).  Operators 
are  the  means  by  which  the  artists  can  alter  the 
objects  at  their  disposal.  Sequences  can  lie  re¬ 
versed,  randomized,  frozen,  sped  up,  slowed  down 
oi'  looped.  Visual  colors  can  be  altered,  with  the 
alterations  correlated  to  changing  the  timbre  of  the 
music.  Other  operators  have  no  corollaries  be¬ 
tween  the  two  media  —  dissolving  from  one  image 
to  another  or  transposing  the  music.  Finally, 
hyperlinks  are  the  various  programmed  controls 
that  give  the  artists  these  options. 

A  typical  piece  of  VADA  is  defined  by  the 
elements  that  Haleen  and  Yavelow  bring  to  a 
performance.  Once  the  presentation  begins,  the 
two  react  to  each  other’s  decisions.  A  drastic  change 
in  visual  subject  matter  may  result  in  Yavelow’s 
introduction  of  a  new  melody  or  instrumentation. 
Or  a  slight  change  in  the  timbre  of  the  music  might 
bring  Haleen  to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  color 
scheme.  In  more  heated  moments,  one  artist  may 


attempt  to  change  the  direction  of  (he  other’s 
performance. 

I  laleen  contrasts  his  options  as  a  performer  to 
those  open  to  other  participants  in  interactive 
undertakings:  “There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why 
VADA  is  a  light  year  beyond  interactive  video 
presentation.  First,  because  voice  commands  are 
used  rather  than  finding  and  clicking  buttons,  we 
interact  live  on  stage  virtually  at  the  speed  of 
thought.  Second,  because  there  is  a  distinct  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  musical  and  visual  elements,  VADA 
allows  for  true  interaction  between  the  performers, 
unlike  traditional  interactive  videos  or  presenta¬ 
tions  where  there  is  a  predefined  set  of  scenarios.” 

Yavelow  elaborates  that  with  VADA,  the  two 
have  succeeded  in  fusing  individual  and  group 
interactivity  by  realizing  three  goals:  ( I )  opening 
up  the  realm  of  real-time  interactivity  to  the  visual 
artist/animator;  (2)  bringing  interactivity  up  from 
the  event  level  to  the  “chunk”  level;  and  (3) 
achieving  true  real-time  collaboration  by  using  the 
voice  channel  as  the  triggering  and  transforma¬ 
tional  mechanism.  An  intentional  side  effect  is  to 
progressively  draw  the  audience  (who  may  not 
understand  music  theory  or  color  tables  but 
do  understand  English  words)  into  the  evolving 
performance  process. 

“On  one  level,”  says  Yavelow,  “VADA  perfor¬ 
mance  is,  in  fact,  a  conversation  between  the 
VADA  performers,  hi  which  a  single  word  may 
trigger  an  extensive  burst  of  audible  and  visible 
events  or  may  merely  invoke  a  subtle  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  the  existing  environment.  In  either  case, 
this  parallel  synchronicity  of  words  and  events  is 
quickly  understood  by  the  audience,  enhancing 
their  overall  artistic  comprehension.  With  this  in 
mind,  VADA  serves  to  remove  the  distance  between 
both  the  performers  themselves  and  the  audience.” 

Yavelow  concludes,  “I  do  believe  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  perception  of  computer  art  being  merely 
demonstrations  of  what  future  technology  prom¬ 
ises  is  on  the  decline.  The  widespread  commercial 
release  of  GDI  (Compact  Disc  Interactive)  is  less 
than  a  year  away,  and  this  will  force  the  general 
public  to  embrace  interactive  media  as  a  valid  form 
of  artistic  expression.  Shortly  thereafter,  when  the 
telephone  companies  begin  offering  subscribers 
interactive  virtual  reality  (a  la  Jaron  Lanier’s  VPL 
project)  over  their  filter  optic  lines,  the  computer’s 
true  role  in  the  arts  will  emerge  as  an  essential  and 
enabling  technology  rather  than  a  novelty.  To  see 
how  fast  tilings  change,  ask  yourself  the  following 
question:  When  was  the  last  time  you  purchased  a 
vinyl  LP  record  or  used  the  front  panel  buttons  on 
your  television?” 

As  the  artists  featured  at  the  Verbum  Digital 
Art  Be-In  have  demonstrated,  a  whole  new  realm 
of  performance  art  is  opening  up  for  those  who 
have  the  desire,  skill  and  creativity  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  MIDI  and  related  technology.  What 
we  are  witnessing  in  their  efforts  is  not  "the  future 
of  art,  but  is  in  fact  the  state  of  art  today. ■ 
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The  Choice  is  Clear: 

PCPC. 


Platt  College  in  San  Diego  is  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  for  its  leadership 
in  computer  graphics  education. 

When  the  experts  at  Platt  equipped 
their  new  computer  graphics  lab,  they 
included  PCPC  color  monitors  and  graphics  boards. 
Why  PCPC?  Director  of  Computer  Graphics  Mark 
Siprut  answers,  "Platt  wants  to  ensure  our  students 
learn  on  the  best  quality  displays  available.  Our 
monitors  have  to  perform.  PCPC  color  monitors 
support  an  operator's  virtuosity  and  keep  up  with 


all  our  graphics  programs  —  as  well  as  anything  a 
student's  imagination  can  dish  out.  They're  also 
extremely  affordable." 

See  for  yourself.  PCPC  II  16-  and  19 -inch  color 
monitors  are  available  in  8-,  16 -,  and  32-bit  configu¬ 
rations.  Call  1-800-622-2888  and  find  out  what  the 
experts  already  know.  For  performance  and  value, 
the  choice  is  clear  —  PCPC! 

Personal  Computer  Peripherals  Corporation 

Phone:  (800)622-2888  FAX:  (813)886-0520 
4710  Eisenhower  Blvd.,  Bldg.  A-4,  Tampa,  FL  33634 


Platt  Student  Images  by  Odette  Jacobs  and  Joe  Quinn 
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The  term  “Blendo”  has  been  used  loosely  in  the  video  world  to  indicate 
the  combination  of  several  media  forms  such  as  full  motion  video, 
digitally  layered  video,  animation,  3D  animation,  claymation  and  still 
imagery.  Examples  of  this  high-tech  video  production  form  might  be 
Pee  U  ee’s  Playhouse  and  music  videos  such  as  Michael  Jackson’s 
“Leave  Me  Alone”  and  Peter  Gabriel’s  “Sledgehammer.” 
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David 

Palermo 

Cosmic 

Circus 

David  Palermo  begins 
creating  a  piece  of  art  by 
scanning  one  of  his 
photos  and  then 
colorizing  the  scan  in 
Photoshop,  smoothing 
out  the  rough  edges.  He 
experiments  with  various 
textures  created  in 
Studio/8  or  Photoshop 
until  he  gets  the  right 
color  and  feel  for  the 
background  and  other 
aspects  of  the  image.  He 
uses  filters  in  Photoshop 
for  special  effects  such 
as  clouds.  To  make  3D 
objects  he  uses 
StrataVISION  3-D. 
Palermo  gets  inspiration 
by  listening  to  electronic 
music  while  he  works. 


e  feel  the  term  “Blendo”  a 
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computer  ait  tools  encourage 
the  synergistic  use  of  several  programs,  with  the  merging  of  scanned 
images,  manipulated  scanned  images,  bitmapped  illustration,  vector 
illustration,  animation  sequences,  3D  objects  and  textures,  type  and 
various  bitmapped  and  PostScript  special  effects.  On  the  PC  level,  the 
line  between  print  and  animation  is  becoming  harder  to  draw,  as  many 
of  the  same  tools  are  used  for  both  forms.  We  expect  the  “Blendo”  style 
to  grow  in  both  areas. 


Personal  computer 
art  teals  encourage 
the  synergistic  use 
of  several  programs 


Charley  Murphy 

Big  Baby 
Tapestry 
Wary  Portrait 

Illustrator  Charley  Murphy  works  with 
Lumena  on  the  PC/Targa  to  produce 
both  commercial  and  fine  art  work. 
Through  Mark  Jones  Photography  he 
has  access  to  the  Vista  Board  using 
Digital  Darkroom  for  the  Eikonix 
camera.  This  system  allows  for 
sharpening  of  images  and  color 
correction  (Spectrematch)  and  includes 
the  Topas  3D  package.  Jones  can 
output  Murphy’s  commercial  images  to 
9-track  tape  to  be  able  to  interface 
with  larger  systems.  Murphy  outputs 
his  fine  art  images  to  large  Cibachrome 
prints. 
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Richie 
Williamson 
and  Dean 
Janoff 

Motel 

Room 

Created  in  PixelPaint 
Professional,  this  image 
was  awarded  “Best  of 
Show”  in  the  second 
annual  SuperMac 
PixelPaint  art 
competition.  Williamson 
took  the  fashion  and 
furniture  shots,  which 
were  scanned  into 
PixelPaint.  The 
background  is  made  up 
of  scanned  images  from 
interior  design  books. 
The  image  is  one  in  a 
series  created  with  art 
director  Ronnie  Cooke 
for  Details  magazine  to 
illustrate  an  article  on 
fashion  and  design 
trends. 
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Didier 

Cremieux 

Living 

Colour 

Didier  Cremieux  scanned 
a  black-and-white  photo 
of  the  rock  group  Living 
Colour,  then  colored  it  in 
PixelPaint.  The  result 
was  output  to  four-color 
film  for  use  as  a 
magazine  illustration. 
Cremieux  is  a  senior 
artist  for  the  Queens 
Group,  a  large  printing 
organization  based  in 
New  York  City.  He  has 
also  done  freelance 
illustration  and 
animation  for  Business 
Week ,  MacUser, 
MacWeek,  and  other 
publications. 
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Kurt  Wiley 
and  Greg 
Maurice 

“Fawn  in 
Woods” 


Howard 

Beaver 

As  head  of  computer 
animation  and  video 
production  for  Levine, 
Huntley,  Schmidt,  & 
Beaver  Advertising, 
Howard  Beaver  oversees 
the  production  of 
animatics  using  the 
Macintosh  platform.  The 
animated  shorts 
highlighted  here  were 
created  using 
Macromind  Director  in 
conjunction  with  other 
image  manipulation 
programs,  primarily 
Letraset  Image  Studio. 
The  images  were 
scanned,  manipulated, 
and  imported  into 
Director  via  the 
scrapbook.  They  were 
then  colorized,  animated 
and  accelerated.  The 
animation  was 
transferred  to  video 
using  the  NuVista  board 
and  VID/IO  box. 


Paper  Plane 

Using  illustrations  created 
by  Bryan  Perrin,  Beaver 
assigned  white  transparent 
ink  to  the  buildings  to  allow 
clouds  to  pass  behind  them, 
giving  the  impression  of 
moving  reflections  in  the 
windows.  By  saving  the 
plane  as  a  film  loop 
sequence,  Beaver  was  able 
to  control  the  flight  with 
mouse  movements. 

Countdown 

The  clock  and  card 
images  were  scanned 
and  manipulated  in 
Image  Studio.  The  tempo 
was  set  at  12  frames  per 
second,  with  quarter 
screen  images  changing 
as  the  hand  passes  the 
quarter  hour. 
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To  create  animation 
cels,  Wiley  and  Maurice 
scanned  their  sketch  of 
the  fawn  figure,  inked  it 
in  LetraSet’s  ColorStudio 
and  colored  it  using  the 
program's  special 
animation  fill  function. 
The  figure  and 
background  were  then 
combined;  output  is  to 
tape  or  film. 


Jim 

Sweeney 

“INT” 

Using  ColorStudio  with 
shapes,  Sweeney 
created  each  of  the 
elements  in  this  image 
separately  and 
composited  them  with 
the  pillar,  done  in 
StrataVision.  The 
elements  were  then 
animated  in  digital  ADO. 
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Jim  Ludtke 

Domestic 

Blitz 

These  two  frames  are 
from  a  3-minute 
animated  video  created 
using  two  Mac  Ms.  Jim 
Ludtke  used  Paracomp's 
Swivel  3D  Professional 
to  design  the  character 
and  imported  them  to 
MacroMind  Director, 
where  the  animation  was 
done.  He  then  added  the 
video  background, 
mostly  in  real-time,  using 
a  friend’s  video  card.  The 
result  was  edited  on 
3/4"  videotape  and 
music  was  added  with 
MIDI  software.  The  plot? 
A  dog,  cat  and  mouse 
are  roommates;  the 
mouse  comes  home 
drunk  and  picks  a  fight; 
typical  cartoon  mayehm 
ensues! 


Illustration  created  in  Swivel  3D  by  Joe  Sparks. 


EXPRESS  YOURSELF  WITH  BETTERGRAPHICS 


Swivel  3D™  is  the  best-selling,  three-dimensional  Macin¬ 
tosh  program  for  anyone  who  needs  high-quality  graphics  for 
product  design,  scientific  visualization,  animation,  and  graph¬ 
ics  for  desktop  publishing  and  multimedia  presentations. 

Easy  to  learn  and  use.  Swivel  3D  comes  with  an  extensive 
library  of  3D  art  including  alphabets,  human  figures,  robots 
and  additional  shapes  and  figures. 

By  instantly  changing  the  lighting,  casting  a  shadow,  or 
placing  2D  art  over  a  3D  surface.  Swivel  3D  gives  you  the 
freedom  to  explore  all  kinds  of  dramatic  possibilities.  Quickly 
and  easily. 

What's  more  Swivel  3D  works  with  your  other  graphic 
programs  because  it  supports  all  the  popular  formats:  Encap¬ 


sulated  PostScript®  for  Adobe  Illustrator;  PICT2  for  Studio8; 
PixelPaint  and  PageMaker;  PICT  for  MacDraw  II;  and  the 
animation  format  —  PICS  —  for  MacroMind  Director. 


Express  yourself.  Call  (415)  543-3848  today. 
Demo  disks  are  available  for  $10. 


PARACOMP 


Paracomp,  Inc. 

123  Townsend  Street,  Suite  310 
San  Francisco,  Ca  94107,  415-543-3848 


Swivel  3D  is  a  trademark  of  Young  Harvill/VPL  Research,  Inc.  Other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  ©  1989  Paracomp,  Inc. 
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Fractools  image  created 
on  an  IBM  (see  page  39) 


Animation 


AutoDesk  Animator 

(for  the  IBM) 

This  is  a  powerful  animation  program 
by  Jim  Kent  who  created  Aegis  Ani¬ 
mator  for  the  Amiga  and  ST  Animator 
for  the  Atari  ST.  $299.00.  AutoDesk, 
2320  Marinship  Way,  Sausalito.  CA 
94965.  415-332-2344. 

Digimate  3 

(for  the  Amiga) 

Animation  of  images  created  with  pie 
DigiPaint  3  HAM  paint  program  from 
Newtek  is  now  possible  with  Digimate 
3.  Animation  formats  can  be  opened, 
stored  and  played  from  RAM  interac¬ 
tively.  The  size  of  the  animation  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  storage 
capacity  on  the  user’s  hard  drive. 
Digimate  3  will  run  on  all  Commodore 
Amiga  PCs  with  1  MB  of  RAM  and 
ARexx.  $39.95.  Mindware  Interna¬ 
tional,  110  Dunlop  W  Box  22158, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada  L4M  5R3. 
703-737-5998. 


Archimovie 

(for  the  Mac) 

ArehiMovie  works  in  the  background 
under  MultiFinder,  collecting  screens 
from  Architrion,  an  architectural  CAD 
program  from  the  same  company,  or 
from  other  programs,  to  build  anima¬ 
tions.  It  doesn't  create  graphics  or  text. 
It  allows  you  to  capture  a  series  of  im¬ 
ages  produced  in  other  applications, 
and  to  play  this  series  back  in  a  variety 
of  modes.  The  “films”  can  be  with  or 
without  sound,  in  color  or  in  black  and 
white.  A  film  can  be  larger  than  the 
RAM  available  in  your  Macintosh. 
ArehiMovie  simply  swaps  segments  in 
and  out  of  RAM  as  needed.  Thus  the 
size  of  your  “movie”  is  limited  only  by 
t he  capacity  of  your  storage  system. 
$350.  Gimeor  Product  Support,  185 
Berry  St..  #4604,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94107.  415-546-1874. 


DQ-Animaq 

(for  the  Mac) 

For  both  desktop  video  and  broadcast 
TV  production,  this  animation  con¬ 
troller  can  be  used  with  paint,  3D  and 
multimedia  programs.  Frame-accurate 
video  animations,  single  or  multiple 
video  frames  and  real-time  digital 
transitions  can  be  automatically  re¬ 
corded  on  videotape.  DQ-Animaq  oc¬ 
cupies  one  NuBus  slot  and  controls  a 
full  range  of  professional  and  broad¬ 
cast  videotape  recorders  Using  DQ- 
Animaq  in  combination  with 
videographic  cards  such  as  the  NuVis- 
ta,  you  can  digitize  moving  video  im¬ 
ages  and  then  composite  them  with 
computer  graphics  to  create  animated 
special  effects.  $3750.  DiaQuest  Inc., 
1440  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CA 
94702.  415-526-7167. 


InterFACE 

(for  the  Mac) 

Interactive  Facial  Animation  Construc¬ 
tion  Environment  (InterFACE)  is  a 
more  powerful  version  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Hyper  Animator.  It  allows  you  to 
create  “talking  faces”  by  combining 
painted  or  scatmed-in  faces  with  dig¬ 
itized  sound  and  animation  for  lip- 
synched  speech.  InterFACE  supports 
8-bit  color  and  grayscale  images  in 
comparison  to  HyperAnimator’s  mono¬ 
chrome  mode.  More  images  per  face  are 
supported  in  the  new  package,  giving 
more  realistic  expressions  to  the  facial 
movements.  Clip  art  facial  features  are 
included,  facilitating  on-screen  creation 
of  faces.  $499.95.  Bright  Star  Technol¬ 
ogy.  1003  1 1 1th  Ave  .  N.E..  Bellevue. 
WA  98004.  206-451-3697.’ 

Electronic  Image  Animation  System 

(for  the  Mac  II) 

Broadcast  quality  animation  and  32-bit 
color  on  the  Mac?  It  marries  3D  design 
with  animation  while  supporting  reso¬ 
lutions  up  to  4096  x  4(396  pixels.  This 
is  the  product  Apple’s  Sculley  used  iri 
die  Mac  lid’s  debut.  You’ll  need  lot’s  2 
MB  of  RAM  and  gobs  of  hard  disk 
space.  $7495.  Electric  Image,  9690 
Telstar  Ave,,  Suite  225,  El  Monte,  CA 
91731.  818-444-1819. 

The  Animation  Stand 

(for  the  Mac) 

Eight-,  16-  or  32-bit  animation  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  The  Animation  Stand,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  memory 
your  Mac  11  has.  Combining  32-bit  col¬ 
or  painting,  special  effects  and  optical 
effects  systems  into  one  package,  the 
program  creates  animation  that  can  be 
output  to  film  or  videotape  recorders 
through  its  own  built-in  links.  For  these 
kinds  of  outputs  a  video  graphics 
board,  such  as  Truevision’s  NuVista,  is 
required.  Antialiasing,  sound  synchro- 
nization  and  automatic  time  and  frame 
tracking  are  coordinated  through  the 
exposure  sheet,  a  spreadsheet-type  for¬ 


mat  that  tracks  each  frame,  including 
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its  sounds,  and  allows  you  to  change 
them  by  tweaking  the  spreadsheet  it¬ 
self.  $7495.  Linker  Systems,  Inc., 
13612  Onkayha  Gir.,  Irvine,  CA 


92720.  714-552-1904. 
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Audio 

Series  2/Model  SX-10 

(for  the  IBM) 

Receive  both  analog  and  digital  audio 
signals  via  natural  voice,  CDs,  DAT 
players  and  other  digital  devices  with 
the  SX-10  board.  The  SX-10  can  digi¬ 
tize  two  audio  channels  and  output  to 
a  hard  disk  or  CD-ROM.  Once  the  au¬ 
dio  data  has  been  converted,  users  can 
mix,  edit,  manipulate  and  archive  it. 
The  board  will  fit  in  the  expansion  slot 
of  an  1BM-AT,  PS/2  Model  30,  or  any 
compatible  286/386  computer.  $1095. 
Optional  digital  output  board  is  $450: 
$750  for  the  software  driver.  Antes 
Electronics,  16100  So.  Figueroa  St., 
Gardena,  CA  90248,  213-532-3092. 

Color 

Graphics 

Color  MacCheese 

(for  the  Mac) 

It  was  easy  to  understand  why  the  mob 
was  fighting  for  tin-  dwindling  supply 
of  Delta  Tao’s  new  software.  Color 
MacCheese,  at  their  MacWorld  Expo 
Booth  in  San  Francisco  at  $46.  Even 
at  the  regular  price  of  $99,  the  soft  - 
ware  is  a  bargain  for  users  who  can  do 
without  some  of  the  fancy  frills  of  the 
$495  and  up  color  graphics  programs. 
Billed  as  a  “color  MacPaint,”  the  pro¬ 
gram  offers  a  basic  array  of  tools  for 
working  with  anywhere  from  2-  to  24- 
bit  color.  Along  with  standards  like 
graduated  fills  and  anti-aliased  lines 
and  type,  it  also  offers  several  sophisti¬ 
cated  features  such  as  the  Transmogri- 
fier,  a  tool  that  allows  you  to  add 
texture  to  images.  The  humorous  man¬ 
ual  is  a  bit  skimpy,  but  at  this  price  we 
shouldn’t  expect  to  hear  too  many 
complaints  from  users  previously  ex¬ 
cluded  from  color  work  by  the  more 
expensive  packages.  Delta  Tao  Soft¬ 
ware,  760  Harvard  Ave.,  Sunnyvale, 
CA  94087.  408-730-9336. 

DesignStudio  Separator 

(for  the  Mac) 

/An  annex  to  Letraset’s  sophisticated 
DesignStudio  page  layout  program 
from  the  same  company  provides  full- 
color  separation  capabilities,  not  only 
for  the  documents  themselves,  but:  for 
any  color  imported  info  the  program  in 
the  form  of  TIFF,  RIFF,  PICT2  and 
EPS  files.  $395.  I.etraset,  40  Eisen¬ 
hower  Dr.,  Paramos,  NJ  07653.  201  - 
845-6100. 


CD-ROM  CD-I  Starter 
System  and  more 


Compact  Disc  Interactive  (CD-I)  Starter  System  is  a  stand  alone  entry-level 
hardware  authoring  system  for  Compact  Disc  title  production.  Using  the 
software  included,  the  author  has  the  tools  necessary  to  create  interactive, 
multimedia  programming  for  future  distribution  on  a  CD-I  disc.  Software 
includes  CD-I  Art,  a  paint  program,  Sequence  Editor  for  editing  the  audio,  video 
and  graphics  files,  and  Menu  Editor  for  combining  the  different  components 
into  a  coherent  whole.  The  product  can  be  previewed  on  the  Starter  System.  The 
Starter  System,  however,  occupies  only  the  middle  portion  of  an  authoring 
chain.  You  need  input  into  the  system  and  output.-th.af:  is,  premaster-ready 
tapes.  Philips  offers  you  several  options.  You  can  buy  Philip's  CD-I  Conversion 
tools,  which  allow  you  to  use  your  own  Mac  or  PC-based  framegrabber  boards 
as  your  source  of  input.  Or  you  can  use  their  facility  services  to  have  them  scan, 
digitize  and  convert  color  slide,  art  work  or  even  video  frames  from  tape.  They 
can  also  record  your  narration  or  sound  track,  digitize  the  audio  to  the 
appropriate  ADPCM  sound  level  and  supply  all  of  this  to  the  Starter  System 
designer.  On  the  other  end,  you  can  buy  the  Philips  Emulator  System  to  produce 
your  own  premaster- ready  tapes  or,  again.  Philips  can  produce  them  for  you. 
CD-I  Starter  System  $.9900.:  Macintosh  Cross  Compiler  $1000.;  PC  Bridge 
$1500;  Emulator  System  $9500.  Philips  Interactive  Media  Systems,  11040 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025.  213-445-5704. 


Kodak  Colorsqueeze 

(for  the  Mac) 

Kodak’s  image -compression  software 
allows  24-hit  PICT  and  TIFF  liles  to  be 
reduced  by  factors  of  approximately 
5: 1 .  8:1  and  14:1.  Of  course,  files  can 
be  reconstructed  to  their  original  size 
when  needed.  In  before-and-after  sam¬ 
ples  provided  1>\  the  manufacturer 
there  appeared  to  be  neglible,  if  any, 
loss  of  color  detail.  Two  common  uses 
for  the  software  w  ill  he  for  making 
backups  of  color  files  and  for  sending 
them  via  modern,  or  to  service  bureaus. 
Many  more  backups  can  be  squeezed 
onto  a  floppy  with  Colorsqueeze  than 
w  ithout  if  .  I  or  example,  sending  color 
graphics  by  modem  can  be  cut  from  76 
minutes  for  a  1  MB  file  to  five  minutes 
when  the  file  is  compressed.  Requires 
System  6.0.3  or  later.  $179.  Kodak 
343  State  St..  Rochester,  N\ .  14650. 
800-233-1650. 


MATRIX  Forte 

(for  the  Mac  and  IBM) 

Agfa’s  new  MATRIX  Forte  digital  film 
recorder  is  a  high-end  product  aimed  at 
service  bureaus  and  larger  corpora¬ 
tions.  It  will  produce  high  volumes  of 
35mm  slides  and  4x5  and  8x10  trans¬ 
parencies  at  high  volume,  from  either 
IBM-compatible  or  Mac  graphics  files. 
Bulk  film  loading  and  an  unattended 
mode  will  assist  with  high-volume, 
overnight  output.  At  $36,995  we  don’t 
expect  many  readers  to  buy  it,  hut 
you'll  want  to  watch  for  w  hich  service 
bureau  in  your  area  has  the  capability. 
Call  1-800-776-8786  for  the  nearest 
bureau.  AGF  A  One  Ramland  lid..  Or¬ 
angeburg,  N\  10962.  914-365-0190. 


Silverscanner 

(for  the  Mac) 

Color  scanning  continues  to  become 
more  affordable  with  the  introduction 
of  La  Cie’s  Silverscanner.  The  scanner 
will  capture  the  16.8  million  colors  typ¬ 
ical  of  24-hit  color  ranges  and  256  gray 
shades  at  a  resolution  of  300  dpi.  A 
Mac  II  with  at  least  4  MB  of  RAM  is 
recommended.  Controls  for  brightness, 
contrast,  and  color  correction  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  basic  scanning  software. 
MacPaint,  PICT  .  TIFF,  EPS,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  file  formats  are  supported. 
This  24-hit  color  scanner  retails  for 
$1,499.95.  La  Cie,  19552  S.W.  90th 
Court,  Tualatin,  OR  97062.  800-999- 
0143. 

Studio/32 

(for  the  Mac) 

As  its  name  implies,  tins  is  Electronic 
Arts’  expanded  version  of  its  Studio/8 
paint  program  that  w'orks  with  Apple’s 
32-bit  QuickDraw.  Other  upgrades  to 
the  product  include  scanner  drivers  and 
color-separation  capabilities,  new  air¬ 
brush  tools,  and  the  ability  to  place 
PostScript  text  in  a  text  layer  over  bit¬ 
mapped  graphics.  It  requires  2  MB 
RAM.  an  8-bit  color  card,  and  color 
monitor  for  256-color  work  or  5  MB 
RAM.  2-t-bit  color  monitor,  and  color 
card  for  true  color  work  (16.8  million 
colors).  $695,  $150  for  those  upgrad¬ 
ing  from  Studio/8.  Electronic  Arts  Inc.. 
1820  Gateway  Dr..  San  Mateo,  CA 
94404.  415-571-7171. 

The  Electronic  Color  Splitter 

(for  the  Mac  and  Amiga) 

For  the  Mac,  The  Electronic  Color 
Splitter  is  used  with  Studiotronics’  Col- 
orset  (see  Verbum  4.1)  and  Koala’s 
MacVision  digitizer.  Users  can  digitize 
24-bit  color  images  from  am  stable 
composite  or  S-\  HS  video  source.  The 
Electronic  Color  Splitter  retails  for 
$150  and  is  available  from  MicroSe- 
arch.  Inc.,  9896  SW  Freeway,  Houston, 
TX  7707-t  (713-988-2818).' The 
MacVision  Digitizer  is  available  from 
Koala  Technologies,  Inc.,  70  N.  Second 
St,  San  Jose,  CA  95113  (408-287- 
6278)  for  $399.  Colorset  costs  $399 
and  is  available  from  Studiotronics, 
Inc,  436  Office  Park,  Bldg.  2, 1031 
Semimui  Blvd,  Winter  Park,  FL  32792 
(800-780-3825).  For  the  Amiga,  the 
( iolor  Splitter  is  used  with  the  Digi- 
\  iew  (NewTek,  Inc.)  or  Perfect  Vision 
(SunRize  Industries)  digitizers. 


VERBUM  4.2 


VERBUM  4.2 


HP  PaintJet  XL 

(for  the  IBM  and  Mac) 

This  version  of  the  PaintJet  printer  is 
two  to  three  times  faster  than  the 
original  and  configured  for  work 
groups.  It  can  use  paper  sizes  up  to 
11x17  inches,  Using  a  PostScript 
emulator  like  Freedom  of  the  Press  or 
Ultrascript,  you  can  output  PostScript 
files  on  a  printer  that  costs  less  than 
half  the  price  of  a  color  PostScript 
printer.  $2495.  Hewlett-Packard, 
19310  Pruneridge  Ave.,  Cupertino, 
CA  95014.  800-752-0900. 

Compact  DiscCD7 

(for  the  Mac) 

600  MB  of  Macintosh  software  on  a 
single  CD-ROM  disk?  QLTech’s  new 
CD7  is  for  $99  you  get  15,800  share¬ 
ware  and  public  domain  files  in  1 9 
major  data  categories.  These  include 
2574  art  files,  96  CDEVs,  881  DAs, 
686  education  files,  189  function 
keys,  931  games,  828  HyperCard 
files,  1453  music  files,  1217  utilities 
and  much  more.  The  company’s  ear¬ 
lier  supercollection  of  Mac  software, 
Mega- ROM.  with  over  350  megabytes 
of  shareware  and  public  domain  files, 
is  still  available  for  $49.  Quantum 
Leap  Technologies,  Inc.,  314  Romano 
Ave.,  Coral  Cables,  FL  33134-7246. 
305-446-2477. 


The  Magic  Flute 

(for  the  Mac) 

The  Magic  Flute  is  a  good  example  of 
the  true  potential  of  a  sometimes  over¬ 
worked  concept  —  multimedia.  Seven 
thousand  screens  of  information  are 
married  to  143  minutes  of  digital  mu¬ 
sic  in  this  Audio  Notes  edition  of 
Mozart's  opera  from  Warner  New  Me¬ 
dia.  Running  on  the  Mac  and  a  CD- 
ROM  drive,  the  musical  performance 
is  enriched  with  additional  music  ex¬ 
amples,  spoken  narrative  and  visuals. 
Using  HyperCard  stacks  loaded  with 
annotations,  commentary,  educational 
examples,  in-depth  analysis,  exempts 
from  other  recordings,  a  full  index  and 
more  allows  the  user  to  explore  Mozart 
interactively.  The  tliree-disk  CD-ROM 
lists  for  $66.  Additional  Audio  Notes 
releases  planned  include  Beethoven’s 
String  Quartet  14,  Brahms’  “A  Ger¬ 
man  Requiem,”  Stravinsky’s  ‘'The 
Rites  of  Spring,”  and  Berlioz’ s  “Sym¬ 
phonic.  Fantastique.”  Warner  New 
Media,  3500  Olive  Ave..  Burbank,  CA 
91505.  818-955-9999. 


Design 


MacDraft  2.0 

(for  the  Mac) 

Dozens  of  features  have  been  added  to 
or  upgraded  in  this  new  version  of 
MacDraft.  Full  color  is  supported  in  a 
number  of  editing,  fill,  and  output  fea¬ 
tures.  More  layers,  varieties  of  layers, 
and  arrangements  of  layers  are  possi¬ 
ble.  Bezier  and  spline  curves,  elliptical 
arcs,  constrained  lines  and  other 
drawing  tools  have  been  added.  I  lair¬ 
lines  up  to  l/300th  of  an  inch  are  now- 
available.  On-line  symbol  libraries, 
custom  line  styles,  and  32-bit  compat¬ 
ibility  are  only  a  few  of  many  features 
in  this  significant  upgrade.  $299.  In¬ 
novative  Data  Design,  Inc.,  2280 
Bates  Ave.,  Suite  A,  Concord,  CA 
94520.  415-680-6818. 


Professional  Draw  2.0 

(for  the  Amiga) 

This  object-oriented  color  design  and 
illustration  program  is  reported  to  be 
up  to  five  times  faster  than  earlier  ver¬ 
sions.  Ii  sports  a  new  autotraciug  tool, 
along  with  the  ability  to  blend  between 
any  two  objects,  colors  or  lines  by  au¬ 
tomatically  drawing  extra  transitional 
images  —  such  as  the  images  that 
blend  a  star  into  a  circle.  Version  2.0 
also  allows  the  user  to  write  text  along 
curves.  Images  can  be  output  to  the 
highest-resolution  device  available,  in¬ 
cluding  LaserJet  and  PostScript  print¬ 
ers.  The  program  requires  an  Amiga 
1000.  2000  or  2500  with  at  least  I  Mb 
of  RAM.  $295.  Cold  Disk.  PO  Box  789 
Streetsville,  Mississauga.  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada  L5M  2C2.  416-828-0913. 


LIT 


Batman  * 

Tired  of  the  Batman  hype,  of  reading 
how  big  Jack  Nicholson’s  cut  was? 
There’s  still  one  story  about  Batman 
worth  telling  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  movie.  The  new  Batman-Digi¬ 
tal  Justice  is  a  1 10-page  hardcover 
graphic  novel  produced  entirely  on  a 
Mac,  using  3D  imaging,  high-  defini¬ 
tion  laser  printing,  hi-res  graphics  and 
the  latest  software.  The  novel  is  set  in  a 
computer- dominated  future  where  it 
will  take  an  electronically  re-created 
caped  hero  to  rescue  Gotham  from  the 
evil  silicon  clutches.  This  81/2  x  11" 
inch  novel,  written  and  illustrated  by 
Pepe  Moreno  with  Doug  Murray,  in¬ 
cludes  10  pages  of  text  explaining  how7 
Moreno  created  the  book.  This  alone 
should  interest  those  of  us  wanting  to 
see  cutting-edge  graphics.  $24.95.  DC 
Comics,  Inc..,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New- 
York.  NY  10103.  212-484-2800. 


Digitized 

Photo¬ 

graphy 

Comstock  On-line  Delivery  of 
Desktop  Photography 

(for  the  Mac  and  IBM) 

Designers  and  publishers  will  welcome 
this  major  announcement.  Comstock, 
Inc.  will  provide  access  via  modem  to 
any  of  the  three  million  photos  in  its 
collection.  The  offering  will  be  in  stag¬ 
es  as  the  company  finishes  digitizing 
its  collection.  Images  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  Macs  and  PCs  in  resolutions 
as  low-'  as  75  dpi  to  resolutions  as  high 
as  32-bit  color  at  6000  dpi.  Contact 
Comstock  for  pricing.  Comstock,  Inc., 
30  Irving  Ph,  New  York,  NY  10003. 
212-353-8686. 

Display 

Options 

Apple  Display  Cards 

(for  the  Mac) 

Apple’s  announcement  of  three  new 
video  display  cards  is  already  pushing 
third-party  display  cards  down  in 
price.  All  three  are  standard  NuBus 
cards  that  self-configure  and  automat¬ 
ically  work  with  whatever  Apple  moni¬ 
tor  is  attached.  The  Macintosh  Display 
Card  4*8  ($648)  displays  images  in 
either  4-bit  mode  (16  grays  or  colors) 
or  8-bit  mode  (256  grays  or  colors), 
depending  on  the  monitor.  The  Dis¬ 
play  Card  8  •  24  ($899)  allows  photo- 
quality  color  with  its  ability  to  display 
24-bit  true  color,  as  wrell  as  a  full  256- 
level  gray  scale.  The  Display  Card  8  • 
24  GC  ($1999)  includes  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  8  •  24  Card  and  also  boosts 
speed  by  up  to  30  times  by  using  a  fast 
coprocessor  and  a  QuickDraw  Acceler¬ 
ator.  This  card  can  be  upgraded  with 
additional  DRAM  memory,  important 
for  applications  such  as  animation. 
Apple  Computer  Inc.,  20525  Mariani 
Ave.,  Cupertino,  CA  95014.  408-996- 
1010. 


Pivot 

(for  the  Mac) 

If  you  have  ever  wished  you  could  turn 
your  full-page  monitor  on  its  side  to 
display  your  landscape  layout,  you 
might  look  at  Pivot.  This  new  gray¬ 
scale  monitor  can  be  used  upright  for 
portrait  display  or  tilted  on  its  side  to 
automatically  shift  to  landscape  dis¬ 
play.  Versions  are  available  for  the 
SE/30  and  Mac  II  lines.  $995  for  the 
monitor,  $695  for  the  monitor  card, 
$150  for  the  Gray  Shade  Upgrade  Kit 
to  increase  gray-level  support  from  4 
to  16  shades.  Radius  Inc..  1710  For¬ 
tune  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA  95131.  408- 
434-0770. 

Drawing 

DrawTools 

(for  the  Mac) 

This  bundle  of  desk  accessories  adds  a 
series  of  useful  tools  to  Claris’s  Mac- 
Draw  II.  These  include  the  ability  to 
change  the  size  of  a  group  of  objects 
and  to  provide  precise  measurements, 
both  features  lacking  in  MacDraw  II. 
DrawTools  does  this  by  adding  a  new 
Tools  menu  to  the  menus  found  in 
MacDraw  II.  $59.95.  Paracomp  Inc,, 
123  Townsend  St..  Suite  310,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94107.  415-543-3848. 

Fonts and 

FONT 

TOOLS 

Adobe  Type  Guide 

(for  the  IBM  and  Mac) 

This  well-designed,  5  x  12  inch,  144- 
page  book  is  a  handy  guide  to  the  fac¬ 
es  and  styles  in  Adobe’s  Font  Library. 
$20.  Adobe  Systems  Inc.,  1585 
Charleston  Rd.PO  Box  7900,  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  CA  94039-7900,  415-961- 
4400,  800-344-8335. 

Fonts  and  Font  Tools  Compugraphic 
Outline  Fonts  (for  the  Amiga)  A  col¬ 
lection  of  over  35  Compugraphic  out¬ 
line  fonts  is  now  available  for  the 
Amiga.  Fonts  include  Century  School¬ 
book,  Palatino,  Symbol,  Times,  Zapf 
Chancery  ,  Zapf  Dingbats,  ITC  Book¬ 
man,  ITC  Avant  Garde  Gothic  and 
others.  Future  font  releases  are 
planned.  At  least  1  MB  of  RAM  is  re¬ 
quired  on  an  Amiga  1 000,  2000,  or 
2500.  $199.95.  Gold  Disk,  PO  Box 
789  Streetsville,  Mississauga.  Ontario, 
Canada  L5M  2C2.  416-828-0913. 


Graphics 

FracTools 

(for  the  IBM) 

Create  color  fractal  images,  including 
real-time  animated  ones,  on  a  PC/XT/ 
AT/PS2-compatibles  with  an  EGA  or 
VGA  monitor.  Bolh  Mandelbrodt  and 
Julia  fractal  images  are  supported. 
Strobing,  panning,  stained  glass  and 
Kaleidoscope  effects  can  be  added  to 
graphics  files  to  create  fractal  images. 
$59.  Bourbaki  Inc,  P.O.Box  2867,  Boi¬ 
se,  ID  83701.208-342-5849. 

Expansions:  A  Stokes  Pattern 
Generator 

(for  die  Mac) 

Design  and  “grow”  black  and  white  bit¬ 
map  patterns  of  endless  variation  using 
this  powerful  program  on  any  Mac.  The 
crystal-like  patterns  can  be  modified  as 
they  are  growing  for  various  effects.  In¬ 
cludes  excellent  manual  and  over  100 
predefined  pattern  files.  $89.95.  Pixel 
Pathways,  405  W.  Washington  Street, 
Suite  67,  San  Diego,  CA  92103.  619- 
294-8686 

Imaging 

ImageLink  2.0 

(for  the  Amiga) 

ImageLink  converts  and  manipulates 
images,  including  24-bit  color  output 
for  video.  Fractional  scaling  and  image 
aspect  conversion  are  only  two  of  the 
upgrade’s  new  features.  Images  can  be 
imported  from  Mac  or  IBM-compatible 
systems,  not  just  other  Amigas. 
$199.95.  Active  Circuits,  Inc.,  1985 
Highway  34  .4-4.  Wall.  NJ  07719. 
201-974-1616. 


The  Art  Department 

(for  the  Amiga) 

ASDG’s  new  offering  is  an  8-  and  24- 
bit  image  processing  software  system 
for  unage  rendering  and  conversion. 
The  system  includes  12-  and  24-bit: 
color  separation  capabilities.  It  sup¬ 
ports  a  wide  range  of  file  formats  for 
the  Amiga,  includes  Color  controls,  208 
Amiga  rendering/video  modes,  six 
methods  of  dithering,  an  automated 
image  “touch-up”  mode,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  are  included.  $89.95.  ASDG.  Inc., 
125  Stewart  St,  Madison.  WI  53713, 
608-273-6585. 

Truevision  Videographics  Boards 

(for  the  Mac  and  IBM) 

Truevision,  a  division  of  AT&T,  is  best 
known  for  its  high-end,  high-resolution 
color  capture  boards  for  the  IBM-their 
Targa  series.  New  board  series  from  the 
company  use  the  new  TI34010  Graph¬ 
ics  Processor  to  capture  the  images, 
now  for  either  IBM-AT  compatibles  or 
the  Mac  II.  Board  prices  vary  according 
to  the  amount  of  on-board  video  mem¬ 
ory  you  want  to  buy.  Prices  begin  at 
$2995  for  the  ATVista  1M  (1  MB  of 
memory)  and  NuVista  1M  (for  the 
Mac),  and  go  up  to  the  ATVista  4M  or 
NuVista  4M  for  $6495.  Truevision, 
7340  Shadeland  Station,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46256-3925.  317-841-0332. 


VIDI/0  Box 

(for  the  Mac  and  IBM) 

This  stand-alone.  Encoder/Decoder 
converts  analog  RGB  to  composite 
video  or  S-Video  (for  Super  VHS  and 
ED  Beta)  and  viceversa.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  black-burst  generator,  loop- 
through  in  all  modes,  and  subcarrier 
phase  adjustment.  The  NTSC  Model 
(U.S.  standard)  goes  for  $995,  while 
the  European  PAL  retails  goes  for 
$1995.  Truevision,  7340  Shadeland 
Station,  Indianapolis,  IN  46256-3925. 
317-841-0332. 


MIDI 


Deluxe  Recorder  1.0 

(for  the  Mac) 

Deluxe  Recorder  is  an  affordable  se¬ 
quencer  that  records  and  plays  back 
music  from  synthesizers  or  other  elec¬ 
tronic  music  devices.  Editing  tools  al¬ 
low  you  to  manipulate  the  captured 
music,  the  program  requires  a  Mac 
Plus  or  higher,  a  MIDI  interface,  a 
MIDI  sound  source  and  a  controller, 
and  a  hard  disk  is  recommended.  Al¬ 
though  professionals  won’t  find  all  the 
features  they  might  wish,  for  the 
price,  beginners  just  taking  their  first 
look  at  MIDI  work  on  a  Mac  shouldn’t 
be  disappointed.  $149.95.  Electronic 
Arts,  1810  Gateway  Dr,  San  Mateo, 
CA  94404.  415-571-7171.  extension 
379. 


Wacom  Digitizing 
Tablets 

(for  the  Mac  and  IBM) 

Wacom  has  Oiled  out  its  line  of  high-quality  digitizing  (ablets 
with  the  new  SD-510C  6x9  inch  cordless  unit.  The  price 
includes  one  sty  lus  of  choice:  stroke,  nonstroke  or  the  very  cool 
pressure-sensitive.  Digitizing  tablets  are  probably  the  closest 
thing  to  an  artist’s  sketch  pad  and  pencil  for  the  computer.  The 
6x9  inch  tablet  costs  $495.  A 12  x  12  inch  (ablet,  the  SD-420L, 
costs  $795;  /And  the12  x  17  inch  SD-312L  goes  for  $1345.  Five 
of  the  newest  paint  programs  now  offer  pressure-sensitive 
tools,  including  Adobe  Photoshop,  Letraset’s  CoIorStudio, 
Deneba’s  UllraPaint,  Silicon  Beach’s  SuperPaint  2.0  and  still 
to  come  Time  Art’s  Lumena.  Wacom,  Inc.,  West  1 15  Century 
Rd.,  Paramus,  NJ  07652.  201-265-4226. 
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A  new  realm 
of  design: 
interactive 
multimedia 


Audio 

Navigator 

Silicon  Media 
Anyone  can  use  this 
interactive  controller  for 
playing  music  from  a 
home  library  of  CDs.  The 
user  touches  the 
handsome  wall- 
embedded  screen  to 
choose  a  general 
category  of  music  or 
specific  artists,  albums 
or  tracks.  The  display 
shows  album  covers, 
lists  choices  and 
contains  a  simulation  of 
standard  buttons  for 
Play,  Fast  Forward  and 
so  on.  The  package 
consists  of  the 
touchscreen,  software 
and  CD  carousel  and 
works  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mac  II.  This  is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  what 
developers  Matthew 
McLaurin  and  Will 
Johnston  call  Smart 
Home  modules. 
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We  Make 
Memories 

Abbe  Don 

Interface  designer  Abbe 
Don’s  explorations  of 
the  computer  as  a 
storytelling  medium 
have  led  her  to  develop 
this  interactive  video. 
When  viewers  click  on 
headshots  from  family 
photos,  they  hear 
stories  from  Don’s 
great-grandmother, 
grandmother,  mother 
and  Don  herself  that 
weave  in  and  out  of  the 
past  and  the  present, 
family  and  business,  Old 
Country  and  America, 
English  and  Yiddish.  The 
program  is  a  HyperCard 
stack  combined  with  a 
30-minute  videodisc.  It 
is  intended  to  be  viewed 
in  a  specially  created 
installation  that 
simulates  the  homey 
study  of  Don’s  great¬ 
grandmother. 


This  issue’s  Interac¬ 
tive  Gallery  features 
some  exciting  inter¬ 
lace  designs  and  in¬ 
teractive  document 
concepts  developed 
on  die  Macintosh, 


IBM -PC  and  NeXT  platforms.  These  pages 
point  to  the  new  generation  of  graphically  and 
architecturally  sophisticated  interactive  pin- 
grams  that  we  will  he  seeing  over  the  next  two 


years. 


Silicon  Media 

1001  Center  Street  #10 

Santa  ( !mz.  C A  95060 

Abbe  Don 
In  Context 
3435  Clay  Street  #5 
San  I’  rancisco.  ( !A  941 18 

Knowledge  Transfer 
International 
5080  Spectrum  Drive. 
Suite  9 1 2  W 
Dallas,  TX  75248 


SimuLEARN 

Knowledge  Transfer 
International 
Workers  learn  how  to 
use  equipment  and  tools 
in  simulated  environ¬ 
ments  created  with 
software  that  runs  on  the 
NeXT  platform.  Making 
use  of  sound,  animation, 
video  and  high-resolution 
graphics,  the  programs 
create  a  learning 
environment  in  which  the 
user  must  deal  with  a 
multiplicity  of  events 
occurring  at  the  same 
time.  Knowledge 
Transfer  develops 
custom  SimuLEARN 
products  for  corporate 
clients  with  training 
needs. 


datapro 

C®«isi»ltant 

McGraw-Hill 

This  CD-ROM-based  guide 
provides  multimedia 
reviews  and  demos  of 
leading  Macintosh 
software  and  allows  users 
to  create  their  own 
product  comparison 
charts.  It  also  contains 
profiles  of  vendors,  news 
abstracts,  product 
announcements,  and 
technology  overviews  and 
buyer’s  guidelines  for  a 
variety  of  application 
areas.  Developed  by  Thom 
Holmes  of  datapro  and 
Santa  Fe  Interactive 
(Mark  Carpenter, 
Catherine  Malloy,  Karen 
Skladony  and  Tushar 
Shantam),  datapro 
Consultant  is  published  as 
an  annual  subscription 
with  quarterly  updates. 
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Interactive 

mm/tk 

WGBH  Educational 
Foundation 
Boston’s  public 
television  station 
(WGBH),  in  conjunction 
with  Apple  Computer  and 
Peace  River  Films, 
produced  this  educa¬ 
tional  multimedia  project 
that  runs  on  the  Mac 
HyperCard/videodisc 
interactive  platform.  The 
computer  screen  serves 
as  a  control  panel  with 
buttons  that  let  the  user 
navigate  through  cards 
on  the  computer  and 
through  film  clips  and 
photos  stored  on  the 
disk.  The  screen  also 
displays  textual  and 
graphical  information, 
stills  and  animation. 
These  illustrations  are 
cards  from  “The  Mystery 
of  Animal  Pathfinders,” 
designed  by  Paul  Souza 
and  based  on  a  segment 
from  the  popular  PBS 
NOVA  series.  (Interactive 
NOVA  is  ©  1989  by 
Applie  Computer,  Inc., 
WGBH  Educational 
Foundation,  and  Peace 
River  Films,  Inc.) 


WalfkarmiiMf 

Series 

David  Brunn 

David  Brunn  has  created 
what  he  calls  his 
Walkaround  Series  to 
demonstrate  the 
capabilities  of  combining 
visuals,  sounds,  and  text 
on  the  Mac.  For  his 
“Famous  Airplanes” 
series,  he  took 
exhaustive  still  video 
pictures  of  65  famous 
aircraft,  digitized  the 
images  and  developed  a 
SuperCard  file  for  each 
plane.  The  user  is  able  to 
walk  around  the  plane, 
step  back,  and  go  under 
or  inside  the  plane  by 
clicking  on  the 
appropriate  spots.  The 
visuals  are  accompanied 
by  such  sounds  as  the 
engine  starting  up.  A 
demo  for  the  F-14  is 
available  on  CD-ROM. 


datapro 

McGraw-l  Mil  Information 
Services  Company 
600  Delran  Parkway 
Delran,  N.1  08075 

WGBI I  Design  Lab 
125  Western  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02134 

David  Brunn 
12375  Mt. Jefferson 
Terrace  #4k 
Lake  Oswego,  OR  97035 


The  programs  featured  on  these  I  wo  pages  are 
all  displayed  at  the  Tech  2000  Gallery  in 
Techworld  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C.  Sponsored 
by  the  Interactive  Video  Industry  Association 
(IVIA),  the  newly  opened  gallery  displays  90 
different  interactive  applications  that  provide 
hands-on  experience  for  visitors. 


Functioning 
in  Business 

DynEd  International 
This  program,  which  runs 
on  a  Sony  View  System 
with  audio  CD  interface, 
teaches  English  and 
business  customs  to 
Japanese  businessmen. 
Users  activate  icons  to 
hear  words  and  sentences 
during  the  course  of  an 
interactive  narrative 
describing  a  Japanese/ 
American  business 
transaction. 


Tech  2000 

1700  N.  Moore  Street 

#1905 

Arlington,  VA  20209 

DynEd  International 
19925  Stevens  Creek 
Boulevard,  Suite  131 
Cupertino,  CA  95014 

Vivid  Effects 

317  Adelaide  Street  W 

Suite  302 

Toronto,  ON  M5V  1P9 

Advanced  Interaction,  Inc. 
1445  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 


Mandate 

System 

Modules 

Vivid  Effects  Group 
Vincent  John  Vincent  and 
Frank  MacDougall  have 
developed  the  world’s 
first  live  interactive  video 
game,  in  which  virtual 
world  technology  allows 
the  user  to  actually  step 
inside  the  television 
screen.  The  computer 
watches  the  user’s 
movements  in  an  open 
space  through  the  eye  of 
a  video  camera.  The 
video  signal  is  then 
passed  through  a  matrix 
of  software  that  instantly 
transposes  the  user’s 
mirror  image  into  the 
world  of  computer 
animation  and 
interactive  video.  In  each 
scene,  specific  graphics 
on  TV  monitors  function 
as  triggers  for  animation 
and  music  creation  that 
react  upon  contact  with 
the  user’s  image.  With 
these  triggers,  the  user 
is  able  to  instanta¬ 
neously  manipulate 
animation,  sound  effects 
and  external  devices  to 
participate  in  a  sporting 
event,  dance,  or 
otherwise  be  part  of  the 
action. 


Earth  & 
Space 

Media  Learning 
Systems,  Inc. 

Using  visual,  textual  and 
verbal  explanations  of 
the  processes  and 
properties  of  the 
physical  world,  this  IBM- 
based  program  geared 
toward  non-English- 
speaking  students  builds 
vocabulary  and 
strengthens  grammar 
through  lessons  in  the 
physical  sciences, 
vocabulary  and 
strengthens  grammar 


The  Voyager  Company 
This  intqra|tive  program, 
designed  for  art 
historians  and  the 
general  public,  offers  a 
comprehensive  summary 
of  the  work,  life  and 
times  of  Vincent  Van 
Gogh.  Users  can  browse 
through  notes  on  the 
artist's  individual  works, 
personal  letters  to  his 
brother  and  period 
overviews.  Video 
segments  narrated  by 
Leonard  Nimoy  describe 
the  locations  where  Van 
Gogh  produced  his  work, 
showing  how  they  looked 
then  and  look  now. 
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Houston 

Fiyow©r 

Advanced  Interaction, 

Inc. 

A  Sony  View  System 
driving  two  videodiscs 
and  controlled  by  a 
tracker  ball  allows  the 
user  to  direct  a 
simulated  flight  over  the 
city  of  Houston.  The 
monitor  in  the  foreground 
displays  a  graphic  map 
of  the  city,  identifying 
the  user’s  location, 
which  is  in  turn  projected 
onto  a  rear  wall. 


The  Voyager  Company 
1351  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90016 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

The  Multimedia  Lab 
3220  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Medie  Learning  Systems,  Inc. 
Pasadena  Media  Center 
1492  W.  Colorado  Blv.l. 
Pasadena,  CA  91 105 


Life  Story 
(The  Race 
for  the 
Double 
Helix) 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Arising  from  a  BBC 
documentary  on  the 
discovery  of  DNA,  this 
CD-ROM-based 
demonstration  allows 
teachers  and  students  to 
explore  related  subjects 
through  interviews, 
animations,  scientific 
articles  and  biographical 
information. 


Visual 

Almanac 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Another  educational 
program,  the  Visual 
Almanac  is  an 
educational  resource  of 
more  than  7,000 
objects,  sounds  and 
motion  sequences  that 
can  be  viewed 
independently  or  used  to 
create  multimedia 
presentations  on  the 
Apple  Macintosh 
combined  with  a 
videodisc  player.  The 
program  allows  students 
to  explore  such  areas  as 
history,  physics  and 
astronomy. 
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Guernica 

AND 

Communications,  Inc. 
Well-known  computer 
animation  guru  Robert 
Abel,  working  with 
Morgan  Neuman  and 
Allen  De  Bevoise, 
created  what  has  been 
perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  example  of 
educational  multimedia 
in  the  “Guernica” 
SuperCard-controlled 
videodisc  program. 
Users  can  click  on  any 
figure  within  the  highly 
symbolic  Picasso 
painting  and  learn 
about  its  significance 
through  text,  graphics 
and  even  full-motion 
video. 


Verbum 

Interactive 

Verbum  magazine 
This  interactive 
multimedia  magazine  will 
initially  be  published  on 
Apple  CD-ROM. 

Following  the  pattern 
established  with  Verbum 
magazine,  Verbum 
Interactive  (VI)  will  be 
experimenting  with  the 
new  media  tools  with 
each  quarterly  issue  and 
will  showcase  creative 
mutlimedia  works 
developed  by 
Christopher  Yavelow. 

VI  is  built  with 
Macromind  Director  2.0, 
making  full  use  of 
Director's  interactive 
capabilities.  The  design 
elements  were  created 
with  state-of-the-art 
Macintosh  design  and 
illustration  tools, 
including  Adobe 
Illustrator,  Aldus 
Freehand,  PixelPaint 
Professional,  Studio  8, 
Swivel  3D,  Stratavision 
3D,  LetraStudio  and 
several  others.  Many 
functions  were  created 
with  custom  scripts 
using  Director’s  Lingo 
scripting  language. 

Music  was  developed  on 
a  Mac-based  MIDI 
system  and  saved  with 
Farallon's  Sound  Edit 
software.  Talking  agents 
were  created  with 
digitized  still  video 
images,  the  Farallon 
MacRecorder  system 
and  the  Interface 
program  from  Brite  Star 
Technology.  The  primary 
development  team 
includes  Verbum 
publisher  Michael 
Gosney,  VI  art  director 
Jack  Davis,  and  Ed 
Coderre  and  Michel 
Cripalani  of  MOOV 
Design. 


AND  Communications,  Inc. 
116  S.  La  Brea  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  60036 

Verbum  Interactive  1.0 
will  be  available  in  limited 
quantities  in  l  lie  fall  of 
1690  for  $46.95.  Formal 
subscription  publication 
will  begin  in  early  1691. 
Call  619-233-9677  for 
more  information. 
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TED  2 

Conference 

Directory 

Clement  Mok 
Designer  Mok  developed 
this  interactive 
HyperCard  stack  as  a 
computer-based 
reference  guide  to  the 
TED2  Conference.  The 
directory  was  displayed 
at  conveniently  located 
kiosks.  The  user  clicks 
on  the  appropriate 
category  (schedule, 
speakers,  attendees)  for 
desired  information. Each 
field  on  every  card  opens 
access  to  additional 
information.  Clicking  on 
John  Scull’s  favorite 
book,  for  example,  yields 
a  list  of  other  attendees 
with  the  same  favorite 
book.  Thus,  the  user 
could  compile  lists  of 
attendees  with  similar 
interests.  Mok  has 
developed  HyperCard 
stacks  for  other 
applications,  such  as 
“Movie  Guide  to  Video” 
that  allows  the  user  to 
get  at  20  other  types  of 
information  from  each 
card,  such  as  one 
describing  to  a  particular 
film,  actor,  or  director. 
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ATTENDEES:  Paul  Saffo 

Robert  Sanderson 


Richard  Savage 
Paul  David  Schaeffer 
Linda  Schailer 
Scoff  Schnd! 

Mery  Joan  Schwab 
David  Schwartz 
Michael  P.  Scott 


I  Glen  Self 
| Johan  Severtson 
I  Susan  Q  Severtson 
Jonathan  Seybdd 


S:  John  Scuiley 


By  uniting  the  worids  of  technology,  business,  and  education,  Apple 
Computer  Chcrimon  ond  CEO  John  Scuiley  has  led  the  company  to  o 
top  position  in  the  personal  computer  industry  He  Is  the  recipient  of 
many  owords,  including  Advertising  Man  of  the  Year.  He  has  graced 
the  covers  of  the  world's  lecdlr.g  magazines  and  is  now  recognized 
as  a  symbol  of  the  best  of  America's  executives. 

His  interest  in  the  value  of  meaningful  communico-tion  is  evident  in 
his  Involvement  with  the  Intema-Scnal  Foundation  for  the  Survival  and 
Cevelop-ment  of  Humanity,  an  East-West  effort  to  look  a!  peaceful 
uses  of  high  technology  Mr.  Scuiley  is  also  Chairman  of  the  National 
Center  for  Education  ond  the  Economy. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  best-seller  Odyssey,  which  recounts  his 
personal  journey  with  Pepsi,  Apple  and  the  worids  of  technology  and 
education.  Personally  and  professionally,  Mr.  Scuiley  is  actively 
working  on  preparing  Americoforthe  21st  century. 
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SPEAKERS:  Frank  0.  Gehry 

Frank  0.  Gehry,  FAIA,  is  one  of  the  world's  most  celebrated 
architects.  In  1989  he  received  the  Pritzker  Prize,  architecture's 
highest  honor.  In  addition,  he  has  received  more  than  25  national 
and  regional  A.I.  A.  awards  and  has  been  the  lecture  of  numerous 
articles  published  in  time,  House  &  Garden,  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Wail  Street  Journal,  and  virtually  every  professional  architectural 
journal 

His  drawings,  models  ond  furniture  hove  been  exhibited  in 
museums  around  the  world  and  in  1984  his  work  was  the  subject  of 
o  major  exhibition  originated  by  the  Wolker  Art  Center  that  travelled 
to  six  major  museums,  among  them  MOCA  ond  the  Whitney. 
Numerous  pieces  of  his  wort:  are  featured  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

Frank  0.  Gehry  ond  Associates  hos  been  responsible  for  the  design 
of  some  of  Ihe  country's  most  fascinating  ond  controversial  structures. 
AtTE02,  Mr.  Gehry  will  lead  o  conversation  about  the  woy  building 
converse. 


Robert  Abe! 

Douglas  Adams 
Bill  Atkinson 
Peter  Bradford 
Bran  Ferren 
frank  0  Gehry 
liancye  Green 
Herbie  Hcncock 

IJ-  I 

Nigel  Holmes 

Alan  Kay 
Jaron  Lanier 
Horry  Marks 

J.  Naishitt  &  P.  Aburdene 
Nicholas  Nearononte 


SPEAKERS:  Takenobu  Igarashi 

As  one  of  Japan's  most  celebrated  artists,  Takenobu  Igarashi  has 
focused  the  efforts  of  his  Tokyo-based  studio  in  ihe  areas  of 
communication  design,  environmental  design,  and  product  design. 

Some  of  Igaroshl's  most  Intriguing  projects  hove  involved  the 
transtaSon  of  three-dimensional  forms  onto  two  dimensional  surfoces. 
His  extraordinary  series  of  Architectural  Alphabet  graphics  and 
sculptures  present  communication  art  at  its  finest. 

Today  his  energies  are  focused  on  the  hlgh-style  design  of  pradical 
objects  such  as  desk-fop  occesories,  clocks,  lighting,  ond  furniture. 

A  member  of  Alliance  Graphique  International,  his  work  is  housed  in 
Ihe  permanent  collections  of  museums  and  universities  oil  over  the 
world  including  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

AtTE02,  Mr.  Igarashi  will  talk  about  how  designers  produce  cultural 
ortifods  and  how,  through  Ihe  use  of  new  technologies,  today's 
designs  can  be  connected  to  the  future. 


•  • 


SPONSORS:  A 


i  Computer 


Apple  Computer,  Inc  develops,  manufactures  ond  markets 

. 

science,  engineering,  cr.d  government  A  recognized  pioneer 
ond  innovator  in  the  personal  computer  industry,  Apple  does 
business  m  more  than  120  countries  Apple  hos  redefined 
computing  to  meon  empowerment  at  the  individual  rt  seeks 
through  technology  to  provide  everyone  with  easy  ond  a'fordoble 
access  to  information  ond  computing  power 

App.-e  Computer  ond  its  products  ploy  on  irrporhart  role  in  the 
creative  end  professional  lives  of  mony  of  our  TE02  participants 
When  we  firs*  opprooched  represerrW.ves  of  Apple  obout 
participating  in  10,  they  looked  over  our  poster  ond  reolized  that 
most  of  our  speokers  were  olreody  ocid  Moc  users  Although 
they  considered  TE02  o  Irftie  "like  preothmg  to  the  choi*",  they 
generous'y  agreed  to  participate-  sponsoring  our  opening 
reception,  HyperCard  Directory,  ond  providing  o  wide  array  ot 
equipment  (Not  to  mention  three  of  ou*  ce  ebitfed  speakers. 
John  Scuiley,  Alan  Koy  ond  Bill  Atkinson  )  We  would  like  to 
Ihonk  Michael  Ho  rn  ond  John  Cook  for  being  the  champions  for 
our  event 


Represented  of  this  conference  by: 

John  Sculfey  Mike  Holm 

Alan  Kay  John  Cook 

Bill  Atkinson  Daniel  Paul 
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Encore 

(for  the  Mac.  IBM,  and  Atari  ST.) 
Encore  provides  a  graphical  interface 
for  entering  music,  and  for  transcribing 
and  printing  scores,  parts  and  lead 
sheets  on  various  printers,  including 
PostScript-compatibles.  It  also  imports 
standard  MIDI  files  and  transcribes  se¬ 
quences  from  sequencers.  Six  palettes 
provide  tools  representing  notes,  rests, 
clefs,  dynamics,  accent  marks  and 
slurs,  which  can  be  placed  on  a  page 
with  a  click  of  a  mouse.  Objects  such  as 
notes,  beams,  rests,  bar  lines,  staves, 
systems,  and  lyrics  can  be  as  easily 
moved  and  configured.  The  program 
will  play  back  the  music  of  an  entire 
64-staff  score  over  as  many  as  32  MIDI 
channels.  Any  changes  the  user  makes 
to  the  score  are  immediately  reflected 
in  playback.  $595  for  any  listed  ma¬ 
chine.  Passport,  625  Miramontes  St., 
Half  Moon  Bay,  CA  94019.  415-726- 
0280. 

Music  Data 

(for  the  Mac,  Atari  ST,  and  IBM) 

Music  Data  are  really  MIDI  records  of 
popular  music  such  as  Ellington’s 
“Take  the  A  Train,”  “Heard  It 
Through  t  he  Crapevine,”  the  Branden- 
berg  Concertos  and  hundreds  of  other 
pieces.  They  come  on  3.5-inch  floppy 
disks  in  the  form  of  MIDI  sequences 
than  can  be  played  back  by  music  se¬ 
quencing  programs  that  support  stan¬ 
dard  MIDI  files.  With  a  MIDI 
sequencing  program,  a  synthesizer  or 
MIDI  controller  and  a  Music  Data  disk, 
you  can  play  with  professionally  re¬ 
corded  and  produced  versions  of  these 
songs.  You  can  see  every  note,  every 
change  in  dynamics,  every  pitch  bend 
and  chord  a  musician  used  for  his  or 
her  piece  on  your  screen.  Write  for  a 
free  catalog  from  the  company.  $39.95 
each  disk.  Passport,  625  Miramontes 
St.,  Half  Moon  Bay,  CA  94019.  415- 
726-0280. 


Sound  Apprentice 

(for  the  Mac) 

This  sample-editing  software  provides 
audio  support  for  desktop  multimedia 
presentations  and  for  musicians  who 
use  MIDI  samplers.  The  software  will 
W'ork  with  mono  or  stereo  samples  cre¬ 
ated  by  most  MIDI  samplers  and 
sounds  from  CD-ROM  sound  libraries. 
It  can  act  as  a  single,  central,  16-bit 
stereo  storage  in  a  multisampler  studio, 
able  to  edit  and  move  samples  among 
different  samplers.  Once  it  loads  a 
sound,  it  displays  it  as  a  waveform, 
showing  the  duration  in  seconds, 
SMPTE  frames  or  number  of  samples. 
The  user  can  draw'  waveforms  with  the 
mouse,  normalize  a  sound’s  amplitude, 
truncate  sounds,  extract  selected  areas 
of  a  sound  and  edit  with  standard  cut, 
copy  and  paste  functions  to  allow  splic¬ 
ing  or  mixing.  Sound  can  be  played 
back  through  the  Mac  speaker  or,  if  a 
DSP  card  is  installed,  in  16-bit  stereo. 
$295.  Passport,  625  Miramontes  St., 
Half  Moon  Bay,  CA  94019.  415-726- 
0280. 

Sound  Exciter 

(for  the  Mac) 

W  ith  Sound  Exciter,  you  can  turn  your 
Mac  into  an  eight-voice,  eight-channel 
MIDI  synthesizer  or  sample  player.  It 
can  provide  sound  and  music  for  multi¬ 
media  presentations,  games,  compos¬ 
ing,  and  music  instruction.  It  can  be 
played  either  directly,  by  clicking  on  its 
on-screen  keyboard,  or  bv  any  se¬ 
quencer,  notation  program,  patch  li¬ 
brarian  or  other  application,  if  it 
supports  Apple’s  new  MIDI  Manager. 
With  an  optional  MIDI  interface,  it  can 
be  integrated  into  a  MIDI  setup  like 
any  syndtesizer  or  sampler.  The  soft¬ 
ware  receives  MIDI  data  on  all  16  MIDI 
channels,  can  respond  to  MIDI  velocity 
and  other  messages,  and  can  play  alone 
or  with  other  MIDI  instruments.  It  uses 
sound  files  compatible  with  Farallon’s 
MacRecorder,  Bogas  Productions’  Stu¬ 
dio  Session,  Broderbimd’s  Jam  Session, 
and  others.  It  can  transpose  and  ar¬ 
range  sounds  in  multiple  samples 
across  its  virtual  keyboard.  $79.95 
Passport,  625  Miramontes  St.,  Half 
Moon  Bay,  CA  94019.  415-726-0280. 


Trax 

(for  the  Mac,  Atari  ST.  Amiga  and 

IBM) 

Trax  for  Mac  and  Trax  for  PC  provide 
64-track,  personal  MIDI  recording  stu¬ 
dios  on  a  disk.  You  can  compose, 
record,  edit  and  play  back  any  kind  of 
music  with  any  kind  of  MIDI  synthesiz¬ 
er,  sampler  or  drum  machine.  Trax  to 
“clean  up”  imprecise  playing,  and  also 
record  music  in  step  time.  On-screen 
palettes  containing  graphic  representa¬ 
tions  of  various  note  values  let  you 
place  notes  of  exact  durations  at  exact 
points  in  a  sequence.  A  simple  graphic 
slider  can  change  the  tempo  of  a  se¬ 
quence.  The  user  can  edit  data  to 
change  the  pitch  or  duration  from  on¬ 
screen  graphics  displays  of  information 
about  the  song.  Using  Apple’s  MIDI 
Manager,  Trax  can  respond  to  com¬ 
mands  sent  by  visual  presentation  soft¬ 
ware  to  play  any  MIDI  instrument,  thus 
integrating  music  into  a  desktop  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  programs  support  Stan¬ 
dard  MIDI  files  and  Master  Tracks  Pro 
files,  making  them  compatible  with 
aother  music  programs.  $99.95  for  any 
of  the  machines  listed.  Passport,  625 
Miramontes  St..  Half  Moon  Bay,  CA 
94019.  415-726-0280. 


MimEDlA 

MTX  8000 

(for  the  Mac) 

IMT  s  latest  product  is  an  integrator  of 
audio  and  video  peripherals  in  one  box. 
The  IMTX  8000  incorporates  full  ma¬ 
chine  control,  audio/video  routing,  au¬ 
dio  mixing,  sync  generation  and 
frame-accurate  SMPTE  time  code  in¬ 
dexing,  and  can  then  ouput  NTSC  sig¬ 
nals.  The  box  contains  a  CPI 
motherboard  and  a  10-slot  bus,  allow¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety'  of  peripherals  to  be 
added  to  the  hub,  including  SCSI  or 
MIDI  controllers,  audio  and  video  digi¬ 
tal  effects  boards  and  network/telecom 
interface  boards.  The  box  can  also  be 
used  as  a  presentation  center  since  it 
can  control  as  many  as  12  picture 
sources  and  monitors,  or  distribute  up 
to  20  sound  sources.  Five  software 
modules  will  be  bundled  with  the  hard¬ 
ware:  HyperCard;  SuperCard;  Editing, 
Interactive  Authoring  and  Multimedia 
Construction  stacks;  the  XCMDs;  and 
the  serial  driver.  Since  the  Precise  sys¬ 
tem  configurations  haven’t  been  final¬ 
ized,  but  the  pricing  will  be  between 
$7000  and  $12000,  depending  on  the 
configuration.  Interactive  Media  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.,  7320  East  Butherus, 

Suite  200.  Scottsdale,  AZ  85260.  602- 
443-3093. 

DT2879  videographics  board 

(for  the  Mac  and  IBM) 

This  encoder/decoder  box  enhances 
videographics  and  frame  grabber 
boards  that  aren’t  equipped  with  on¬ 
board  encoder/decoder  capabilities. 

The  DT2879  is  a  stand-alone  unit  that 
accepts  NTSC  or  PAL  input  and  con¬ 
verts  it  to  an  RS-170  RGB  or 
CCIR(50I  Iz)  RGB  output.  It  also  ac¬ 
cepts  RS-170  RGB  or  CCIR  RGB  and 
converts  it  to  NTSC  or  PAL  ouqnit.  It 
also  allows  direct  transmission  of  digi¬ 
tal  images  across  platforms-for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  NuBus-based  frame-grabber 
board  on  a  Mac  to  a  frame-grabber 
board  on  an  IBM  AT  bus.  $995.  Data 
Translation,  100  Locke  Dr.,  Marlboro, 
MA  01752-1192.  508-481-3700. 


MacRenderMan 

(for  the  Mac) 

MacRenderMan  is  the  Mac  version  of 
the  much  acclaimed  PhotoRealistic 
RenderMan  software  that  was  used  to 
create  Tin  Toy ,  an  Academy  Award¬ 
winning  animated  film  by  John  Lasse- 
ter.  Photorealistic  3D  pictures  can  be 
created  that  capture  visual  attributes 
such  as  smface  textures,  the  amount  of 
reflected  light,  the  location  of  multiple 
light  sources,  types  of  artificial  and  nat¬ 
ural  light,  shadows,  motion  blur  and 
other  effects.  Using  the  RenderMan  In¬ 
terface,  MacRenderMan  can  receive 
data  from  Mac  3D  design  applications. 
Final  images  can  be  output  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  standard  file  formats,  including 
PICT,  EPSF  and  TIFF  for  use  in  design 
and  multimedia  applications.  MacRen¬ 
derMan  includes  the  RenderMonitor  for 
managing  rendering  jobs  in  a  back¬ 
ground  queue;  ShaderApp,  an  option 
for  compiling  and  managing  shaders 
written  in  the  RenderMan  Shading 
Language;  a  sample  library  of  exam¬ 
ples;  RenderApp,  which  allows  the  im¬ 
ages  to  be  viewed  on  a  Mac  color 
monitor;  and  PhotoRealistic  Render- 
Man  software  for  accepting  data 
through  the  RenderMan  Interface,  the 
package  requires  a  Mac  SE  30  or  II  se¬ 
ries  with  MuMFinder  and  32-Bit 
QuickDraw  installed,  an  8-  or  24-bit 
color  display  system,  4  MB  of  RAM,  al¬ 
though  8  MBis  optimal,  and  4MB  of 
disk  storage.  $795.  Pixar,  3240  Keener 
Blvd.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901.  415-258- 
8100. 

MacroMind  Director  2.0 

(for  the  Mac) 

Director  2.0  supports  32-bit  color  and 
animation  of  24-bit  color  images.  Also 
in  the  new  release  is  tut  upgraded  Mac¬ 
roMind  Player  that  allows  users  to  run 
Director  animations  interactively.  Lin¬ 
go,  a  scripting  language  similar  to  Hy¬ 
perTalk  makes  it  possible  to  create  the 
interactive  presentations.  $695;  $100 
for  Director  1.0  owners.  MacroMind 
Inc,,  4 10  Townsend,  Suite  408,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94107.  415-442-0200. 

MacroMind  Three-D 

(for  the  Mac) 

Animations  in  3-D  with  32-bit  color  are 
offered  hi  this  MacroMind  upgrade.  All 
three  modules  of  the  original, 

BDWorks,  RenderWorks.  and  Image- 
Works,  are  still  necessary  to  produce  a 
finished  product,  but  all  have  been  up¬ 
graded.  $1,495.  MacroMind  Inc.,  410 
Townsend,  Suite  408,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94107.  4  15-442-0200. 


MediaTracks 

(for  the  Mac) 

MediaTracks  allows  users  to  record 
their  Macintosh  screen  session,  edit  it, 
add  sound,  add  buttons  and  play  it 
back  later.  This  makes  it  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  training  '‘tapes’7  to  demonstrate 
how  to  set  up  a  new  spreadsheet,  use 
the  E-Mail  system  or  operate  other 
Mac-based  applications.  Farallon  of¬ 
fers  two  packages,  for  $295  Medi¬ 
aTracks  (MM100)  supplies  the 
MediaTracks  editor,  ScreenRecorder 
2.0  DA  and  a  full  set  of  playback  op¬ 
tions.  For  $495  MediaTracks  Multime¬ 
dia  Pack  (MM110)  combines  the 
MediaTrack  modules  with  a  complete 
MacRecorder  Sound  System.  The  latter 
includes  SoundEdit,  the  MacRecorder 
hardware  digitizer,  HyperSound  and 
HyperSound  Tool  Kit.  Farallon  Com¬ 
puting,  Inc.,  2000  Powell  St.,  Suite 
600.  Emeryville,  CA  94608.  415-596- 
9100. 

SuperCard  1.5 

(for  the  Mac) 

Version  1.5  adds  scrollable  lists,  inter¬ 
active  debugging  tools,  greater  speed, 
support  for  color  text  and  other  refine¬ 
ments  to  this  authoring  tool.  $299;  free 
to  Version  1.0  owners.  Silicon  Beach 
Software,  9770  Carroll  Center  Road, 
Suite  J,  San  Diego,  CA  92126.  619- 
695-6956. 

Video  products  from  VENT 

(for  the  Mac) 

As  the  multimedia  market  heats  up 
and  the  number  of  players  increases, 
choices  in  equipment  emerge  and  pric¬ 
es  start  to  come  down  within  reach  of 
broader  audiences.  The  introduction  of 
a  series  of  products  from  VENT,  Inc., 
including  four  video  boards,  a  device 
controller  and  video-editing  software 
that  allow  configuration  of  different 
production  systems,  illustrates  this 
trend.  Black-and-white  NTSC  monitor 
cards  for  the  Mac  Plus  and  SE  will  re¬ 
tail  for  $399  each.  A  color  NTSC  mon¬ 
itor  card  for  the  Mac  II  will  retail  for 
$499.  Their  Video  Master,  for  $499, 
allows  control  of  four  video  input  de¬ 
vices  and  txvn  output  devices,  using  in¬ 
frared  technology.  HyperEditor  is  a 
videotape  editing  system  for  $999. 
Added  up,  VENT  offers  a  production 
system  that  hasn’t  all  the  bells  and 
whistles  of  higher-end  systems,  but  the 
price  brings  it  within  reach  of  a  much 
wider  audience.  VENT  Inc,.,  110  Pio¬ 
neer  Way,  Mountain  View,  CA  94041. 
415-961-3671. 


TV  Board  and  TV  Box 

(for  the  Mac  II) 

TV  Board  is  an  8-bit  NTSC/PAL 
switchable  NuBus  video  board  for  the 
Mac  II  family.  It  can  be  hooked  up  to 
cable-ready  TV'  sets  for  use  with  desk¬ 
top  presentation  applications.  It  can 
also  be  hooked  up  to  a  VCR  for  taping 
Mac  output,  useful  in  producing  and 
recording  training  tapes  and  product 
demos.  The  cost  is  $599.  TV  Box  is  a 
similar  device,  but  one  that  doesn’t  use 
up  a  NuBus  slot  by  making  external 
connections  to  the  Mac  II  Hue.  It’s  com¬ 
patible  with  Apple’s  8-and  24-bit  color 
video  boards.  'Pile  cost  is  $399.  Genera¬ 
tion  X  Technologies,  33  W.  El  Camino 
Real,  Suite  310,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94087. 
408-739-4570. 


NEXT 


DisplayTalk 

(for  the  NeXT) 

Displaytalk  is  an  integrated  develop¬ 
ment  environment  for  Display  Post¬ 
Script  programming  on  (he  NeXT 
Computer  System.  It  utilizes  the  Adobe 
Display  PostScript  that’s  included  as 
system  software  with  the  NeXT  ma¬ 
chine.  DisplayTalk  allows  the  design 
and  development  of  full  PostScript  ani¬ 
mation  and  its  integration  into  other 
applications.  $995.  Emerald  Girt  Soft¬ 
ware,  1040  Marsh  Rd..  Menlo  Park,  CA 
94025.  415-324-8080. 


Scan  300/GS 

(for  the  NeXT) 

Abaton  is  now  shipping  an  interface  kit 
that  will  allow-  NeXT  owners  to  use  the 
8-bit  Scan  300/GS  scanner.  The  Aba- 
tonScanApp  scanning  software  is 
shipped  on  a  256  MB  optical  disk. 
$1595  for  the  scanner;  $595  for  the 
interface  kit.  Abaton,  48431  Mibnont 
Dr.,  Fremont,  CA  94538.  415-683- 
2226. 

TopDraw 

(for  the  NeXT) 

TopDraw’s  interface  is  Mac-like  and 
suited  to  the  NeXT  machine.  Function¬ 
ally,  it  combines  the  drawing  abilities 
of  MacDraw  II  and  the  illustration  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  programs  like  Illustrator 
88,  and  then  some.  A  handy  feature  is 
the  “tear-off’  nature  of  menus  and 
submenus.  They  can  be  moved  any¬ 
where  on  your  screen.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram  uses  tile  built-in  PostScript 
Display  capability  for  the  screen,  no 
preview  mode  is  necessary'.  Drawing 
tools  include  the  basic  text,  line,  and 
shape  tools,  allowing  variable  stroke 
sizes,  fill  patterns,  shading  and  more. 
Editing  of  spline  curves  can  be  very 
extensive.  Scaling,  masking  and  gradi¬ 
ent  controls  are  also  extensive.  Many 
graphic  file  types  may  be  exported  or 
imported.  $595  retail,  $395  for  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Media  Logic  Inc., 
2501  Colorado  Ave.,  Suite  350,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90404.  213-453-7744. 
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T-Script  PostScript  Interpreter  1.2 

Formerly  called  MacRIP,  this  interpret¬ 
er  allows  output  of  PostScript  files  to 
many  non-PostScript  printers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  HP  LaserJet  series.  QuickDraw 
printers  such  as  Apple’s  LaserWriter  SC 
or  the  ImageWriter  axe  also  supported. 
T-Script  comes  with  17  downloadable 
LaserWriter-compatible  fonts.  $145. 
TeleTypesettiug  Co.,  31 1  Harvard  St, 
Brookline,  MA  02146.  617-734-9700. 

Page 

Layout 

Designscript  Annex 

(for  the  Mac) 

This  add-on  to  Letraset’s  DesignStudio 
allows  power  users  or  programmers  to 
design  scripts  that  will  automate  a  se¬ 
ries  of  DesignStudio  functions.  Such 
scripts  are  useful  for  creating  docu¬ 
ments,  catalogs,  price  lists,  and  directo¬ 
ries  that  use  a  fixed  format,  but  require 
frequent  content  updates  or  changes. 
$125.  Letraset,  40  Eisenhower  Dr., 
Paramus,  NJ  07653.  201-845-6100. 

PersonalPress 

(for  the  Mac) 

This  basic  page  layout  program  pro¬ 
vides  the  basic  tools  needed  for  many 
layout  tasks  at  a  price  half  that  of  the 
more  sophisticated  programs.  $299. 
Silicon  Beach  Software,  9770  Carroll 
Center  Road,  Suite  J,  San  Diego,  CA 
92126.  619-695-6956. 

Present¬ 

ations 

GE  Imager  410  Projector 

(for  the  Mac  II  and  IBM  PS/2) 

This  is  a  large-screen  data  and  video 
display  projector  that  accepts  images 
from  Mac  IIs,  IBM  PS/2s,  or  high-reso- 
lution  CAD  systems.  The  projector  has 
600  lumens  of  brightness  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  over  1000  lines.  Picture  size  can 
be  varied  from  60"  to  300"  diagonally. 
$12000.  GE  Co.,  PO  Box  4840,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13221.  .315-456-2152.  ' 


Commodore  Makes  Its 
Mark  in  Multimedia 

Commodore  Amiga,  long  a  mainstay  in  die  video 
graphics  and  animation  markets,  is  poised  to 
invade  the  emerging  field  of  multimedia  with  t  he 
introduction  of  three  new  products:  the  Amiga 
3000  computer;  CDTV,  a  CD-ROM-based  inter¬ 
active  machine;  and  Amiga  Vision,  an  iconic,  non- 
sciipted  authoring  language  which  Commodore 
hopes  will  bring  multimedia  to  “everyman.  ' 


The  Amiga  3000 


The  newest  Amiga  is  available  in  two  flavors:  the  3000/16, 
running  at  16-MHZ,  andthe  3000/25  set  to  fly  at  25-MHz, 
Both  boxes  feature  a  Motorola  68030  processor,  math  co¬ 
processor  and  2-MB  of  system  ram  (expandable  to  one  giga¬ 
byte.)  A  40-MB  SCSI  hard  disk  and  880KB  3.5"  floppy  disk 
drive  are  standard,  although  multimedia  producers  and  graph¬ 
ics  mavens  will  undoubtedly  lust  for  the  optional  100  mega¬ 
byte  version  of  the  hard  disk. 

The  Amiga  has  always  been  a  powerful  multimedia  tool, 
equally  comfortable  in  the  video,  audio  and  digital  domains. 
The  3000  expands  that  power  with  the  addition  of  two  new 
custom  chips  to  the  current  set  of  six.  These  eight  chips  are 
the  key  to  the  Amiga’s  performance,  controlling  all  system 
functions  including  the  graphic  display,  4-voice  stereo  sound, 
memory  management,  input/output  and  video  synchroniza¬ 
tion. 

Several  new  graphics  modes,  up  to  1280x960  in  four  col¬ 
ors,  are  available  through  the  new  muiti-sync  video  output. 
Gone  is  the  high  resolution  flicker  of  the  old  Amiga,  replaced 
in  the  new  model  by  a  rock  steady  non-interlaced  picture.  Al¬ 
though  the  newest  Amiga  retains  the  4096  color  limit  of  its 
predecessors,  Commodore  is  hinting  at  a  replacement  chip 
set  which  will  expand  the  size  of  the  3000’s  palette. 

Commodore  also  introduced  some  significant  optional  ac¬ 
cessories.  First  are  two  new  multi-sync  monitors  for  users 
who  wish  to  exploit  the  new  high  resolution  graphics  modes. 
The  1950  is  a  14"  color  model,  while  the  A2024  is  a  19" 
monochrom  e  version  with  a  maximum  resolution  of 
1008x800  pixels.  Inaddition,  the  debut  of  Ethernet,  Arcnet, 
Novell  and  TCP/IP  hardware  and  softwareat  long  last  unites 
the  Amiga  with  the  "real"  world  of  IBM  and  Apple. 

Amiga  users  will  no  longer  be  embarrassed  by  an  amateur¬ 
ish  interface,  A  total  redesign  of  the  Workbench  (the  Ami¬ 
ga’s  graphical  interface)  gives  the  newmachine  a  much  more 
professional  operating  environment.  The  underlying  system 
software,  AmigaDOS  2.0,  i9  also  new,  rewritten  from  the 
ground  up.  AREXX,  which  allows  any  software  application  to 
control  and  communicate  with  any  otherprocess,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Amiga's  already  powerful  multi-tasking  soft¬ 
ware.  Multi-tasking  is  the  Amiga's  secret  weapon  in  the  mul¬ 
timedia  wars.  For  example,  the  Amiga  can  easily  run  an 
animation,  play  a  song,  control  a  laser  disc  player,  dump  the 
screen  display  to  a  printer,  send  a  message  via  modem  and 
process  input  from  a  touch-screen,  ail  at  the  same  time,  am¬ 
ple,  the  Amiga  can  easily  run  an  animation,  play  a  song,  con¬ 
trol  a  laser  disc  player,  dump  the  screen  display  to  a  printer, 
send  a  message  via  modem  and  process  input  from  a  touch¬ 
screen,  all  at  the  same  time. 


The  Vision  of  Amiga 

Combine  multi-tasking,  a  Dbase  Ill-compatible  data  base  and 
a  friendly  point-and-clksk  programming  language  and  you  have 
AmlgaVision.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  HyperCard,  this 
easy-to-use  software  gives  any  user  the  ability  to  create  pro¬ 
fessional,  interactive  multimedia  presentations  by  simply 
pointing  and  clicking  on  icons.  Underlining  the  company’s 
newfound  commitment  to  multimedia,  the  software  will  be 
included  free  of  charge  with  every  future  Amiga. 

If  all  of  the  foregoing  isn’t  enough  to  make  you  stop  and 
smell  the  IC’S, consider  these  numbers; 

•  Amiga  3000/16  MHz  w/40-MB  HD  and  68881  math  ee 
processor;  $3,299 

•  Amiga  3000/25  MHz  w/40-MB  HD  and  68882  math  co¬ 
processor;  $3,999 

•  Amiga  3000/25  MHz  w/100-MB  HD  and  68882  copro¬ 
cessor;  $4,499. 

All  of  these  systems  include  keyboard. 

Options  available  include: 

•  A1950  14  inch  color  multisync  monitor;  $799 

•  A2024  19  inch  monochrome  multisync  monitor;  $749 

•  A2060  Arcnet  card;  $229 

•  A20S5  Ethernet  card;  $349 

•  AS225  TCP/IP  software;  $199 

•  AS220  Novell  Client  software;  $149 

•  AS2088T  IBM  XT  Bridgeboard  co-processor;  $699 

•  A10  Stereo  speakers;  $39 


And  Now,  CDTV! 


While  the  3000  is  a  power-user’s  dream  machine,  CDTV  is 
aimed  at  the  computer-phobic  couch  potato.  From  its  intend- 
ed  resemblance  to  a  standard  audio  CD  player,  to  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  remote  control,  CDTV  is  designed  to  make  the  average 
consumer  as  comfortable  as  possible  with  multimedia  soft¬ 
ware.  Calling  it  an  “interactive  entertainment  system,"  the 
company  is  deliberately  marketing  the  hardware  sans  key¬ 
board,  floppy  disk  drive  or  monitor  (although  they  are  avail¬ 
able  as  options).  Commodore  hopes  that  the  low  priced  unit 
(around  $600)  will  create  a  mass  market  for  interactive  mul¬ 
timedia  software  now  available  only  on  much  higher  priced 
machines  from  Apple  and  IBM.  They  also  hope  to  gain  a 
strong  lead  as  the  standard  format  before  the  release  of  the 
more  sophisticated  Phillips  CD-I  (compact  disc  interactive) 
system  in  mid-1991. 

Commodore  International 
1200  Wilson  Drive 
West  Chester,  PA  19380 

(215)  431-9100  —Gene  Brawn 


Proxima  Data  Display  MultiMode 
MacPac 

(for  the  Mac) 

This  LCD  projection  panel  is  turn-key 
compatible  with  the  entire  Mac  line  of 
computers.  With  a  resolution  of  720  x 
480  pixels,  the  display  box  allows  you 
to  project  whatever  is  on  your  Mac 
screen  through  your  overhead  projec¬ 
tor  onto  a  screen  or  wall.  The  OptiV- 
iew  intelligent  color-mapping  system 
included  in  the  package  translates  the 
color  images  into  the  best  projectable 
color  shades,  up  to  16  shades  at  a 
time.  $2299.  Computer  Accessories 
Corp.,  6610  Nancy  Ridge  Dr.,  San  Di¬ 
ego,  CA  92121.  800-582-2580. 


Showmaker 

(for  the  Amiga) 

Continuous,  self-running  presentations 
incorporating  internal  or  externally 
produced  text,  images,  computer 
graphics,  animation,  music,  video  and 
audio  are  made  possible  by  this  multi- 
media  presentation  generator.  Any  ex¬ 
ternal  device,  from  a  laser  disk  player 
to  MIDI  keyboards,  can  be  manipulat¬ 
ed  with  Showmaker  software.  Requires 
an  Amiga  1000.  2000  or  2500  with  at 
least  1  MB  of  RAM.  $395.  Gold  Disk. 
PO  Box  789  Streetsville,  Mississauga, 
Ontario,  Canada  L5M  2G2.  416-828- 
0913. 


Printed 

Media 


Free  Play:  Improvisation  in 
Life  and  Art 

Author  Stephen  Nachmanovitch  not 
only  holds  a  psychology  degree  from 
Harvard,  but  is  also  a  well-known  im- 
provisational  musician  and  computer 
artist.  I  le  draws  on  a  diverse  array  of 
source  material  from  East  and  West  to 
humorously  and  seriously  plumb  the 
mystery  of  creativity.  To  Nachmano¬ 
vitch,  improvisation  means  accepting 
“transcienee  and  eternity  ■  .  .  achieving 
it  through  surrender  [which  requires] 
cultivating  a  comfortable  attitude  to¬ 
ward  not -knowing,  being  nurtured  by 
the  mystery  of  moments  that  are  de¬ 
pendably  surprising,  ever  fresh."  Im¬ 
provisation  is  often  frustrated  because 
“We  suppress,  deny,  rationalize,  forget 
the  muse's  messages,  because  we  are 
told  that  the  voice  of  inner  knowing  is 
not  real."  $16.95.  ISBN  0-87477-578- 
7.  Jeremy  P.  Tardier.  Inc.,  5858 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  200,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90036.  213-935-9980. 


Great  Graphics  Design  Book  Series 

(for  the  Mac) 

Letraset  is  issuing  4  new  9  x  12-inch 
paperback  books  at  $18.95  each: 

Great  Menu  Graphics,  Great  Packaging 
Graphics,  Great  Exhibit  Graphics,  and 
Great  Retail  Graphics.  A  free  Design 
Book  catalog  of  the  company’s  entire 
Library  of  Graphic  Design  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  calling  1-800-526-9073. 
Letraset  40  Eisenhower  Dr.,  Paramus, 
NJ  07653.  201-845-6100. 

Titles  from  Multimedia 
Computing 

International  Directory  oj  Interactive 
Multimedia  Producers ,  190  pp,  $49.95; 
Turning  Text  into  Hypertext  Work¬ 
book :t  $49.95;  Interactive  Videodisc  De¬ 
sign  II  brkbooktJf 49.95;  Desktop  I  ideo 
II 'orkbook,  $49.95;  Corporate  Training 
Workbook ,  $49.95:  User  Interface  De¬ 
sign  Workbook/Videotape,  $49.95  for 
workbook,  $149.95  for  video,  both  for 
$159.95;  Multimedia  Update  90 ,  $95. 
Shipping  is  $3.50  for  each  title.  Multi- 
media  Computing  Corp..  2(>00  Gordon 
Ave.,  Suite  100,  Santa  Clara,  CA 
95051.  800-229-4750. 

Printed  Media  Outstanding 
Newsletter  Designs 

Full-color  reproductions  of  the  front 
pages  and  inside  spreads  of  65  newslet¬ 
ters  were  selected  for  this  48-page 
booklet.  Comments  by  authors  Polly 
Pattison,  Mark  Beach  and  Mary  Pretzer 
are  annotated  for  each  selection.  For 
designers  looking  for  ideas,  (his  booklet 
is  available  for  $11.  Coast  to  Coast 
Books.  1115  SE  Stephens  St.,  Portland, 
OR  97214.  503-232-9772. 


The  Art  of  Human-Computer 
Interface  Design 

Edited  by  Brenda  Laurel.  Interface  de¬ 
sign  has  emerged  in  die  last  few  years 
as  an  essential  factor  in  the  success  of 
computer  applications.  This  book,  edit¬ 
ed  by  a  leading  interactive  media  and 
interface  researcher  and  consultant  for 
Apple  Computer  and  other  firms,  col¬ 
lects  over  50  never-before-published 
articles  by  top  thinkers  and  designers, 
including  Alan  Kay,  Nicholas  Negro- 
ponte,  Ted  Nelson,  Don  Norman,  and 
Jean-Louis  Gassee.  $26.95,  528  pages, 
paper.  Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
1  Jacob  Way,  Route  1,  Reading,  MA 
01867.  800-447-2226. 

The  Multimedia  Producer’s  Legal 
Survival  Guide 

Protecting  your  copyright  in  your  mul¬ 
timedia  products  and  avoiding  prob¬ 
lems  with  others’  rights  is  the  theme  of 
this  looseleaf  workbook.  Forms  suitable 
for  copying  are  included.  There  are 
also  tips  on  how  to  save  money  on 
rights  acquisitions  of  materials  for  use 
in  your  multimedia  productions.  Sam¬ 
ple  documents  will  be  included  on  a 
Mac  or  MS-DOS  diskette  with  each 
purchase.  The  materials  are  rather 
high-priced  al  $250,  although  cheaper 
than  an  attorney!  Multimedia  Comput¬ 
ing  Corp.,  2900  Gordon  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Santa  Clara.  CA  95051.  800-229- 
4750. 

The  NeXT  Book 

(for  the  NeXT) 

Bruce  F.  Webster’s  416-page  book  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  look  at  the  NeXT 
computer  system.  Webster  actually 
worked  with  the  designers  as  they  com¬ 
pleted  the  system.  Each  component  of 
the  system  is  examined,  and  practical 
examples  show  how  to  perform  various 
functions.  Webster  is  a  well-known 
writer  for  Byte  and  Macworld  maga¬ 
zines.  $22.95.  Addison- Wesley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Reading,  MA  01867. 
617-944-3700. 


Headstart  LX-CD 

MS-DOS-compatible 
I  IeadStart  LX-CI)  is  one  of  the  first 
computer  systems  to  come  with  a  built- 
in  CD  operating  environment.  .  Also 
included  in  this  XT  compatible  system 
aimed  at  the  educational  market  is 
GW-BASIC,  I  IeadStart  Office  Manager 
(spreadsheet,  word  processor,  database 
manager),  Publish-h  (page  layout), 
XTree  and  other  useful  DOS  hard  disk 
utilities,  Chessmaster,  Mavis  Beacon 
Teaches  Typing  and  similar  programs. 
The  system  comes  with  the  high-reso- 
lution  VGA  graphics  built-in.  The  war¬ 
ranty  is  for  one  year.  HeadStart  has  a 
CD-ROM  Library  Series  of  programs 
available  separately.  If  this  computer 
system  takes  off,  it  may  encourage  oth¬ 
er  manufacturers  to  include  CD  capa¬ 
bilities  as  part  of  their  basic  systems,  a 
welcome  development.  $1999.  Head- 
Start  Technologies,  40  Cutter  Mill  Rd., 
Suite  4.38,  Great  Neck,  NY  1 1021. 
516-482-4255. 


Adobe  Type  Reunion 

(for  the  Mac) 

Helping  you  find  the  font  you  want 
quickly  is  the  goal  of  Type  Reunion. 
Adobe  s  newest  product  organizes  the 
Fonts  menu  by  font  family.  The  differ¬ 
ent  weights  appear  as  a  submenu  only 
after  you  highlight  the  face  you  want. 
For  Type  Reunion  to  work  with  an  ap¬ 
plication  the  program  must  support  ei¬ 
ther  pull-down  or  pop-up  font  menus. 
This  means  it  won’t  work  with  Adobe 
Illustrator  88  (long  overdue  for  an  up¬ 
grading)  and  several  other  programs. 
$65.  Adobe  1585  Charleston  Rd.,  PO 
Box  7900,  Mountain  \  iew,  CA  94039- 
7900,  415-961-4400.  800-344-8335. 

Multiclip  2.0 

(for  the  Mac) 

For  the  type  of  publishing  work  my 
company  does.  Multiclip’s  multiple, 
editable  clipboards  and  scrapbooks  are 
a  must.  Version  2.0  adds  even  more 
useful  features,  including:  full  printing 
capabilities,  including  "thumbnails, 
full  searching  of  ClipFrames,  pasting 
specific  ClipFrames  selected  from  a 
Pop-up  menu  without  opening  Multi¬ 
clip,  a  transparent  backup  mode,  full 
32-bit  QuickDraw  compatibility,  and 
more.  $99;  users  upgrading  from  1 .0 
or  1.01,  $29.  Olduvai  Corp.,  7520  Red 
Road,  Suite  A,  South  Miami,  FL 
3.3143.  305-665-4665. 
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Video 

DeluxeVideo  III 

(for  the  Amiga) 

Version  III  of  this  desktop  video  pro¬ 
gram  comes  with  an  improved  user  in¬ 
terface  to  make  it  easier  to  control  the 
Amiga’s  graphics,  animation  and 
sounds.  Integrated  presentations  can  be 
recorded  on  videotape  or  played  back 
through  the  Amiga.  $149.95  new.  Or 
trade  $56.95  and  the  DeluxeVideo 
owner’s  manual  for  an  upgrade.  Elec¬ 
tronic  Arts,  1810  Gateway  Dr.,  San 
Mateo,  CA  94404.  415-571-7171.  ex¬ 
tension  379. 

DT2959  Video  Multiplexer 

(for  the  IBM  PS/2) 

The  DT2959  board  works  with  the 
QuickCapture  Frame  Grabber  board 
and  software  to  accept  up  to  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  inputs  from  monochrome  video 
cameras,  VCRs  or  still-video  devices.  It 
provides  one  video  output  of  the  same 
type  as  the  input  to  the  QuickCapture 
board  for  digitizing,  displaying  and 
processing  images.  DT2959,  $399; 
QuickCapture  board  and  software, 
$495.  Data  Translation,  100  Locke  Dr.. 
Marlboro,  MA  01752-1192.  508-481- 
3700. 

Media  Master 

(for  the  Mac) 

Multimedia  capture,  presentation  and 
control  functions  are  all  included  on  a 
single  NuBus  board.  Media  Master  will 
capture  grayscale,  8-bit  and  24-bit  col¬ 
or  images  in  a  range  of  file  formats. 

Live  motion  video  and  playback  frame- 
by-frame  or  in  real  time  at  30  frames 
per  second  are  supported.  A  scalable 
window  on  Apple’s  card/monitor  com¬ 
bination  and  others  supports  full-mo¬ 
tion  color  video.  Video  input  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  NTSC, 
PAL,  S-VHS  and  Hi8,  are  accepted. 

The  card  also  allows  you  to  script  the 
control  of  external  tuners,  VCRs,  video 
disks,  and  CDs,  for  integration  into 
multimedia  presentations.  No  separate 
color  video  board  is  needed.  $1995. 
Scion,  3  North  Main  St..  Walkersville, 
MD  21793.  301-845-4045. 
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Moonraker 

(for  the  Mac) 

Multiple-window  video  is  now  possible 
with  Moonraker.  Digitized  video  can  be 
displayed  on  Mac  screens  using  any  8-, 
16-  or  32-bit  Mac  display  board  in  mul¬ 
tiple  windows  in  real  time  (30  frames 
per  second).  Other  programs  require 
someone  else’s  monitor,  their  own  pro¬ 
prietary  video  board,  or  display  in  only 
one  window  at  a  time.  Both  U.S.  and 
European  standard  video  signals  are 
supported.  A  video  frame-grabbing  util¬ 
ity'  included  with  the  product  allows 
captured  graphics  to  be  pasted  into  oth¬ 
er  applications.  $3000.  Workstation 
Technologies,  Inc.,  18004  Sky  Park 
Circle,  Irvine.  CA  92714.  714-250- 
8983. 

Publisher’s  VGA 

(for  the  IBM) 

This  board  combines  VGA  liigh-resolu- 
tion  color  with  a  video  frame  grabber  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Unlike  many  PC 
products,  this  one  is  relatively  simple. 
Once  the  board  is  installed  in  an  open 
slot,  you  plug  in  the  video,  turn  it  on, 
and  run  the  software  that  comes  with 
the  package.  This  software  allows  you 
to  freeze  any  frame  in  l/60th  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  You  can  save  it  and  manipulate  it 
with  the  Picture  Publisher  software  in¬ 
cluded.  The  image  can  then  be  import¬ 
ed  into  other  documents,  and  printed 
out.  The  board  is  compatible  with  all 
video  standards,  and  supports  lower- 
resolution  EGA.  CGA  and  Hercules 
monochrome  modes.  It  runs  on  any¬ 
thing  from  an  IBM  PC/XT  compatible 
on  up.  $699.  Willow  Peripherals,  190 
Willow'  Ave..  Bronx,  NY  10454,  1-800- 
444-1585.  extension  333,  212-402- 
9603. 

Quicklmage  24 

(for  the  Mac) 

Color  video  capture  boards  continue 
their  downward  price  spiral  with  this 
new  introduction  from  Mass  Microsys¬ 
tems.  For  $995,  Quicklmage  24  will  fit 
in  a  NuBus  slot  and  capture  video  sig¬ 
nals  front  standard  S-video  sources, 
whether  NTSC  or  PAL  (European) 
standard  signals.  The  signals  can  come 
from  videodisc  players,  VCRs  or  camer¬ 
as.  Accompanying  software  includes 
brightness  and  contrast  controls,  image¬ 
editing  tools,  filters  and  controls  to  vary 
hue  and  saturation.  Mass  Microsystems, 
550  Del  Ray  Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
94086.  408-522-1200.  ‘ 


SCS  Releases  Video  Line 

(for  the  Mac) 

SCS's  NTSC  Converter  is  an  externally 
connected  video  output  for  the  Mac  SE/ 
30  and  II  lines.  It  handles  graphics  in 
formats  from  1  to  24  bits  and  allow's 
for  real-time  recording  of  Mac-generat¬ 
ed  graphics  to  videotape  and  video  pro¬ 
jectors.  The  price  is  $699.  Genlock 
Converter  is  a  single  slot  card  that  out¬ 
puts  Mac  graphics  in  real  time  to  re¬ 
cordable  video.  An  on-board 
video-sync  generator  and  the  ability  to 
accept  external  “keying”  signals  are 
other  features.  Software  is  included 
that  allows  the  Converter  to  be  directly 
controlled  from  a  HyperCard  stack. 

The  price  is  $999.  RGB  Decoder  is  a 
signal  converter  for  $549  that  allows 
RGB  TV  equipment  to  use  composite 
TV  sources.  It  can  be  used  with  24  or 
32  bit  color  frame  grabbing  equipment 
from  various  vendors.  It  can  capture 
signals  from  still  video,  VCRs,  and  oth¬ 
er  sources.  SCS,  Inc.,  827  Arnold  Dr., 
Suite  80,  Martinez,  CA  94553.  415- 
370-8200. 

WORD 

WARE 

Formulator 

(for  the  Mac) 

This  equation  processor  for  mathemati¬ 
cal,  chemical  or  other  notations  has  a 
thoroughly  Mac  interface  that  facili¬ 
tates  building  equations  for  integration 
into  text  documents.  By  incorporating 
the  rules  of  math  typesetting  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  automatically  italicize  vari¬ 
ables,  changes  typesize,  insert  space 
between  operators,  and  alter  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  limits  depending  on  the  context. 
Extensive  editing,  user  definable  styles, 
alignment  and  numbering  of  equations, 
printer  optimization  features,  and  typo¬ 
graphic  functions  such  as  kerning  and 
nudging,  make  this  a  powerful  entry' 
into  this  suddenly  competitive  niche 
(see  Verbum  4.1).  $99.95.  Icom  Simu¬ 
lations.  Inc.,  648  S.  Wheeling  Rd., 
Wheeling,  IL  60090.  312-520-444(1. 

Japanese  MacWrite  II 

(for  the  Mac) 

Utilizing  the  basic  architecture  of  Mac- 
Write  II,  Claris  and  co-developer  Sys¬ 
temSoft  Corp.  have  added  an  extensive 
list  of  features  that  relate  to  Japanese 
word-processing  needs.  Table  creation 
tools,  colored  text,  Kintou-Waritsuke 
tafis  (permitting  full  justification  of  text 
between  tabs),  Amikake  (allowing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  screen  pattern  combinations), 
in-line  kana-kanji  conversion  capabili¬ 
ty  are  among  the  special  features. 
$58,000  yen  ($370  U.S,).  Claris,  5201 
Patrick  Henry  Dr.,  Box  58168.  Santa 
Clara,  CA  95052-8168.  408-987- 
7000. 


RightWriter  and  Grammatik 
Mac  -  Part  I 

In  Verbum  issues  3. 1  and  4.1  I  re¬ 
viewed  grammar  and  style  checking 
software.  Until  now',  the  tw'o  best 
products  of  this  genre,  RightWriter 
and  Grammatik,  weren’t  available  for 
the  Mac.  Now'  both  have  brought  out 
powerful  Mac  versions  that  have  the 
same  features  that  made  them  stand 
out  in  the  IBM  milieu.  Both  use  sen¬ 
tence  parsing  and  thousands  of  rules 
to  find  errors  in  grammar,  writing 
style,  word  usage,  spelling,  and  punc¬ 
tuation.  Both  have  easy-to-use  inter¬ 
faces  and  both  allow'  you  to  customize 
their  rule  bases  to  your  particular  in¬ 
dividual  or  company  requirements. 
While  I  haven’t  had  time  yet  to  run 
die  Mac  versions  head-to-head  to  see 
if  one  is  significantly  better  than  the 
other,  both  are  much  stronger  dian 
any  other  style  checkers  currently 
available  for  die  Mac.  $95.  RightSoft 
Inc,.  4545  Samuel  St.,  Sarasota.  FL 
34233-9912.  813-923-0233. 

RightWriter  and  Grammatik 
Mac  -  Part  II 

(for  the  Mac) 

Each  will  work  with  the  leading  Mac 
word  processing  packages.  Each 
w'orks  on  anv  Mac  from  a  Plus  on  up, 
with  at  least  1Mb  of  RAM.  A  hard 
drive  is  suggested,  although  two  800K 
floppies  will  do.  Both  are  excellent 
values.  RightWriter  retails  for  $95 
and  Granunatik  Mac  for  $99.  Right- 
Writer  can  be  reached  at  RightSoft. 
4545  Samuel  St.,  Sarasota.  FL  34233 
(813-923-0233)  and  Grammatik  Mac 
at  Reference  Software  International, 
330  Townsend  St.,  Suite  123,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94107  (415-541- 
0222).  Reference  Software  Interna¬ 
tional,  330  Townsend  St.,  Suite  123, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107.  415-541- 
0222. 

WriteNow  for  the  NeXT  and  Mac 

(for  the  NeXT) 

WriteNow  2.2  for  the  Mac  brings  25 
new  features  to  its  upgrade,  w'hile  a 
more  basic  version  of  the  product  is 
being  bundled  with  the  NeXT  com¬ 
puter.  This  latter  is  a  no-frills  product 
for  entry-level  users  meant  to  fill  the 
product  void  for  the  NeXT  until  com¬ 
panies  such  as  WordPerfect  Corp.  and 
T/Maker  can  bring  their  full-scale 
products  over  to  the  NeXT  platform. 
The  upgrade  for  the  Mac  includes  a 
new  1 .4  million-word  Thesaurus  DA, 
Spelling  Dictionary,  increased  file  im¬ 
port  capability,  a  reworked  manual, 
improved  global  formatting,  and 
more.  Users  upgrading  from  version 
2.0  will  pay  $39  for  version  2.2;  up¬ 
grades  from  version  1 .0  will  cost  $65. 
T/Maker  Company,  1390  Villa  St.. 
Mountain  View,  CA  94041-1126. 
415-962-0195. 


continued  from  page  6 

Wolfgang  Gersh  and  his  wife.  A 
visionary  German  mural  artist  and 
painter,  Gersh  had  recently  taken 
on  the  Mac  art  tools  with  a  fervor. 
After  dinner  we  watched  Beck’s 
1982  “■Illuminated  Music” 
videotape  of  songs  such  as  Jimi 
Hendrix’s  “Voodoo  Child” 
transformed  into  incredible 
psychedelic  video-music  imagery 
with  his  1 968  invention,  the  video- 
synthesizer.  Beck,  founder  of  Beck- 
Tech  and  Lapis,  both  suppliers  of 
Macintosh  products,  is  a  somewhat 
legendary  technician-inventor  and 
video  artist.  His  latest  invention, 
the  “Phosphotron,'’  is  a  pair  of 
high  tech  goggles  that  causes  the 
wearer  to  see  “virtual  light,”  by 
using  electron  emissions  to  fool  die 
optic  nerve  into  thinking  it’s  seeing 
actual  light.  The  sleek  goggles 
could  replace  the  bulky  dual-CRT 
goggles  necessary  for  current 
virtual  reality  technology.  He’s 
tested  the  device  with  visually- 
impaired  individuals,  and  had 
positive  results.  The  Phosphotron 
could  be  used  for  meditation  and 
creativity-enhancement  as  well, 
according  to  Beck. 

Just  another  evening  in  the 
ever-revolutionary  Bay  Area. 


Mickey  Hart  amid 
swirl  of  drumming  in 

Las  Vegas 


Stephen  Gaskin  of 
The  Farm 


SACRED  DRUMS 
IN  LAS  VEGAS 

I  checked  in  with  the  book 
publishing  industry  at  the 
American  Booksellers  Association 
conference,  die  big  one,  held  tills 
year  in  Las  Vegas.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  virtually  no  multimedia 
publishing  activity  in  this  vast 
universe  of  content  origination, 
save  the  lone  outpost  represented 
by  die  Voyager  Company’s  booth. 
The  small  press  scene,  in  which  I 
was  involved  in  the  early  '80s,  was 
flourishing.  And  I  found,  again,  the 
'60s  coming  back  around. 

Perhaps  it’s  just  that  Iin 
attracted  to  these  things,  but  sure 
enough  there  I  was,  on  Ken  Kesey’s 
Merry  Prankster  bus — you  know, 
the  one  painted  in  psychedelic 
colors  that  Tom  Wolff  called  die 
single  most  significant  icon  of  the 
‘60s  in  his  classic  Electric  Kool-Aid 
Acid  Test.  Kesey  and  friends  had 
driven  it  down  from  Oregon,  and 
on  this  second  day  of  the  ABA.  it 
w-as  parked  prominently  outside 
the  convention  center.  As  I  talked 
with  some  of  the  folks  sitting 
aroiuid  in  bean  bag  chairs,  Ken 
Babbs  hounded  in  and  fired  her  up, 
starting  off  to  the  Prankster  hotel. 
Looking  at  my  watch,  I  had  to 
admit,  “Hey  wait,  Ken!  I  don't 
really  want,  to  get  off  the  bus,  but  1 
have  a  meeting  in  15  minutes!” 

As  I  watched  the  bus  pull  away. 

I  noticed  a  bald-headed  counte¬ 
nance  riding  on  the  topside  deck, 
Mr.  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest  himself. 

That  night  1  attended  a  concert 
produced  by  Harper  and  Row, 
featuring  Mickey  Hart,  drummer  of 
the  Grateful  Dead,  and  several 
percussion  groups  from  Africa  and 
Brazil.  The  event  was  to  promote 
Hart’s  new  book.  Drumming  at  the 
Edge,  on  the  sacred  drumming 
traditions  of  ancient  (and  modern) 
cultures.  In  attendance  were  a 
number  of  noteworthy  figures  from 
l60s  media  culture,  including 
Stephen  Gaskin,  spiritual  head  of 
that  most  famous  of  communal 
experiments,  The  Farm  in 
Tennessee.  Timothy  Leary,  a  vocal 
proponent  of  pc  empowerment 
during  the  past  few  years,  was  also 
in  attendance  at  the  ABA,  but  was 
predisposed  this  evening,  involved 
in  some  kind  of  ceremony  with 
Kesey,  it  was  said,  driving  the 
magic  bus  onto  the  floor  of  Ceasar’s 
Palace.  The  concert  featured  all 
maimer  of  drumming  and  dancing, 
including  Hart’s  MIDI-assisted 


electronic  perscussion  performance. 
The  show  concluded  with  Hart 
leading  a  line  of  drumming 
performers  down  the  aisle  and  out 
into  the  Las  Vegas  streets,  with  the 
audience  in  tow.  The  unlikely  scene 
of  tranced-out  drummers  playing 
sacred  rhythms  on  exotic  percus¬ 
sion  instruments  with  a  growing 
crowd  of  dancing  onlookers  was 
somehow’  perfect  in  the  hot  Vegas 
night,  with  police  frantically 
diverting  traffic. 

THE  CYBERMEDIA  '90S 

It’s  not  that  the  '90-  are  going  to  be 
some  kind  of  rehash  of  the  '60s.  It’s 
just  that  certain  patterns  seem  to 
repeat  themselves  through  history, 
and  we  appear  to  once  again  be  in 
a  time  of  rapid  change,  with  the 
media  playing  a  key  role  in  the 
dissemination  of  ideas  for  change. 
Only  this  time  around,  the  media  is 
digital.,  telecommunicated  via 
satellites,  fax-immediate  and, 
increasingly,  interactive.  It’s 
becoming  cybermedia.  And  much 
of  the  inspiration  for  ideas,  the  all- 
important  content  of  this  new 
media,  is  derived  from  seeds 
planted  in  the  ‘60s:  mind- 
expansion,  whole  person  health 
and  growth,  socially  and  spiritually 
symbolic  art  and  music,  ecological 
awareness,  international  commu¬ 
nity,  and  human  vs.  institutional 
values.  What  a  trip.  What  a 
world.  Maybe  we  can  get  it 
together  after  all. 

We’ll  see  you  in  the  Fall,  as  we 
explore  the  “Smart  Studio,” 
lifestyle,  3D  horizons,  the  Amiga 
and  the  human  form  in  digital  art. 
—  Michael  Gosney 


Cover  This  issue's  "Blendo" 
cover  was  created  with  Adobe 
Photoshop  and  QuarkXPress 
3.0.  Designed  by  Jack  Davis,  in 
concept-collaboration  with 
Michael  Gosney,  the  7300K  24- 
bit  Photoshop  file  incorporates 
found  images  that  were 
scanned  on  Microtek  Color/ 
Gray  and  Sharp  JX-450  Color 
flatbed  scanners,  original  illus¬ 
trations  and  various  3D  objects 
that  were  rendered  in  Swivel  3D 
Professional  by  Jack,  and  sev¬ 
eral  that  are  part  of  Paracomp's 
Swivel  Art  clip  art  package, 
mostly  created  by  Jim  “Goopy" 
Rossi  and  Sean  McKenna.  Jack 
used  Adobe  illustrator  3.0  and 
TypeAlign  to  create  the 
"Blendo"  type  line.  Ken  Oyer  did 
the  page  layout  on  QuarkXPress 
and  oversaw  the  Linotronic  L- 
300/RIP  30  color  separation  at 
Central  Graphics  in  San  Diego, 
which  was  processed  with 
SpectrePrint  Pro  software  by 
PrePress  Technologies. 
Frontispiece  "Wisdom  Tomb” 
was  created  on  a  Mac  il  with 
Digital  Darkroom  by  David  Brunn 
of  Seattle,  WA,  The  256 
shades-of-gray  image  incorpo¬ 
rates  several  of  the  artist's  pho¬ 
tographs,  which  were  digitized 
from  prints  and  transparancies 
with  a  Minolta  single  lens  reflex 
video  camera  and  MacVision 
2.0.  Brunn  also  uses  the  Canon 
Xapshot  still  video  camera  to 
photograph  live  objects  and  as 
a  copy  camera  to  shoot  prints. 
He  digitizes  the  still  video  im¬ 
ages  with  a  Computer  Friends 
ColorSnap  32  board.  This  page 
was  run  as  a  2540  dpi  negative 
on  a  Linotronic  L-300. 
Production  Notes  Issue  4.2 
was  produced  with  PageMaker 
4.0  on  Macintosh  II,  Ilex  and  ilci 
machines.  The  color  pages  (ex¬ 
cept  ads,  the  front  cover,  the 
separation  on  page  24,  and  the 
first  3  images  on  page  42)  were 
output  using  Aldus  PrePress 
software  at  Central  Graphics  on 
a  Linotronic  L-300/RIP  30. 

All  color  images  are  color  TIFF 
files  edited  using  Adobe 
Photoshop,  Images  from  the 
NeXT  computer  on  pages  16-19 
were  converted  to  Macintosh 
format  from  NeXT  encapsulated 
PostScript  files.  All  B&W  half¬ 
tones  were  scanned  with  a 
LaCie  flatbed  color  scanner  at 
256  gray  levels. 

Verbum  4.2  was  printed  on  60# 
Northwest  and  100#  Warrenflo 
cover  by  Pendell  Printing  of  Mid¬ 
land,  Michigan. 
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Neo  video  on  Disc 


Neomedia 


The  media 
entities  are 
lining  up  along 
a  variety  of 
evolving 
digital  video 
standards  and 


Surely  there 
will  he  as 
many  losers 
as  winners. 


Like  envelopes  bearing  Ed 
McMahon  's  photocopied  smile, 
glossy  conference  brochures  touting 

o  J  O 

multimedia  no  longer  catch  my  eye 
—  even  if  they  are  featuring  a 
“virtual  reality”  session.  They  all 
go  into  the  “later”  pile.  That  is, 
except  for  the  brochure  making  the 
yearly  call  to  Microsoft’s  annual  CD 
ROM  conference. 

I  go  every  year  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  I've  been  involved  with  CD 
ROM  since  the  early  1980s.  Deals 
get  done.  The  food’s  good.  The 
newest  buzzwords  fly.  And  it’s 
always  fun  to  play  the  “familiar 
face”  game  with  the  inevitable 
winners  of  the  great  media  wars  of 


the  late  '90s,  companies  such  as 
Disney,  LucasFilm,  Paramount, 
National  Geographic,  Time-Life, 
CTW  . .  .  the  companies  with 
“content.” 

But  finally,  I  go  because  the 
Microsoft  conference  is  important. 
Every  year  some  significant 
announcement  or  trend  surfaces  at 
this  conference  to  clearly  signal  the 
direction  of  the  evolving  CD  ROM 
formats.  More  importantly,  while 
CD  ROM  as  a  budding  industry  is 
but  an  overgrown  footnote  to  the 
greater  information  industries,  its 
evolution  does  clearly  analogize  the 
future  for  all  of  communications. 
The  CD  ROM  model  signifies  an 
integrated,  digital  world  mixing 
networked  and  stand-alone 
applications.  It  presents  a  world  as 
readily  embraced  by  cable  and 
telephone  companies  as  it  is  by 
computer  companies  and  publish¬ 
ers.  CD  ROM  represents  a 


guaranteed  node  communicating 
with  the  world-wide  digital 
ganglion  that  will  be  integrating  all 
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of  our  lives  by  the  next  decade  or 
so.  I  go  to  Microsoft’s  CD  ROM 
conference  for  a  lucid  peek  into  the 
future. 

CONFERENCE  NEWS 
While  this  fifth  CD  ROM  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  slowest  ever,  it  did 
have  its  share  of  stories.  For 
example,  word  of  CD  ROM’s 
continued  emergence  as  an 
established  albeit  still  modest 
industry  was  indicated  by  the  news 
that  over  1400  titles  have  now  been 
pressed,  and  that  over  350.000  CD 
ROM  drives  have  been  sold 
worldwide.  Perhaps  by  this  time 
next  year  sales  will  break  half  a 
million. 

Another  story  was  the 
continued  maturation  of  CD  ROM 
XA  (XA  for  “eXtended  Architec¬ 
ture”),  a  hybrid  optical  format  that 
integrates  the  high-quality  digital 
audio  specifications  of  CD-I 
(compacl  disc  interactive)  with  CD 
ROM’s  multimedia  capability. 
SONY’s  Multimedia  Group 
demonstrated  a  CD  ROM  XA-based 
kiosk  application  advertising 
several  CBS  Records  titles.  A  user 
could  click  upon  any  of  several 
record  album  covers  colorfully 
displayed  on  the  monitor, 
launching  a  digitized  music  video 
—  for  example,  of  the  Japanese 
girl-band  “Princess.’  Of  course,  the 
real  story  will  be  the  semi- 
interactive  full-length  CD  movies 
that  will  undoubtedly  surface 
within  the  next  two  to  three  years 
(resulting  in  large  part  from 
SON4”s  merger  of  Columbia 
Pictures,  CBS  Records  and  CD 
ROM  XA/CD-I). 

Yet  a  third  story  was  Philips’ 
return  to  the  limelight  with  its  CD-I 
format.  Philips’  subsidiary  AIM 
(American  Interactive  Media) 
began  reversing  some  of  the  CD-I 
doomsayers  by  finally  revealing 
several  of  the  promised  CD-I 
applications  due  early  next  year, 
including  a  demonstration  of 
CTW’s  (Children  Television’s 
Workshop)  “Sesame  Street  Disc.” 
The  same  rich  television-based 
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What  cant  you  dc 
with  OvalTune? 

Just  you,  your  Macintosh,  and 
OvalTune...  what  a  design  team! 


OvalArt  by  Brentano  Haleen 

Version  1.1  now  available  without 
copy-protection  for  only  $1 00 

a  portion  of  sales  goes  to  benefit  Computers  &  You 
"using  technology  to  empower  the  impoverished” 

CTM  Development,  Inc. 

1013  S.  Claremont  St.,  San  Mateo,  CA  94402 

415/573-8945,  FAX  415/573-9277 


presentation  of  enlightened 
alphanumerics  for  the  three- to-six 
crowd  is  made  available  on  a  CD-I 
disc.  A  child  can  explore  at  his  or 
her  own  pace  though  an  interesting, 
“youth-proofed1’  interface  that 
allows  the  child  to  visit,  for 
example,  Big  Bird’s  apartment.  By 
clicking  on  Big  Bird’s  television,  the 
child  can  review  old  Sesame  Street 
clips  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
By  clicking  on  his  musical  boom 
box,  the  child  can  listen  to  a 
Sesame  Street  rap  on  numbers. 
Throughout  the  milieu  are  a  variety7 
of  ingeniously  hidden  branches  that 
beg  for  investigation  as  a  pass  of 
the  cursor  reveals  a  cartoonlike 
splay  of  revolving  stars. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
CTW’s  Sesame  Street  has  served  as 
a  principal  beta  product  for  both  of 
the  major  interactive  CD  ROM 
candidates,  DM  and  CD-I.  This 
serves  as  further  illustration  that 
those  with  quality  content  w  ill  most 
certainly  he  among  the  winners  in 
tomorrow’s  media  domain  — 
regardless  of  which  delivery 
medium  or  standard  rises  to 
dominate. 

VIDEO 

But  the  main  story  of  the  Microsoft 
conference  w  as  anything  and 
everything  to  do  with  full-motion 
video.  Here  again  Philips  AIM 
group  was  a  key  player.  Philips 
and  AIM  executives  presented  a 
videoclip  showing  a  sequence  from 
the  movie  Batman  that  they 
claimed  was  drawn  directly  off  a 
5.25  inch  CD-I  disc.  AIM  then 
announced  that  up  to  72  minutes  of 
full-motion  video  would  now  be 
available  as  a  development  option 
for  all  present  and  future  CD-I 
titles. This  was  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  all  previous  announcements 
that  the  first  generation  of  CD-I 
products  would  only  be  capable  of 
playing  up  to  a  third-by-third 
screen  of  video  due  to  limitations  of 
the  CD  ROM  format. 

Intel,  maintaining  its  leadership 
in  digital  video,  also  played  the 
stage  with  its  announcement  that 
the  DYI  technology  had  evolved 
from  a  seven-board  set  to  a  single 
$1995  conversion  card  capable  of 


enabling  any  PS/2  to  playback 
compressed  full-motion  video  from 
a  CD  ROM  disc.  Intel  also 
announced  that  broadcast 
television  vendor  Time  Aits  is 
creating  several  Lumena  paint 
packages  for  DVI  authoring,  that 
Europe’s  Olivetti  is  developing  a 
multistandards  board  for  convert¬ 
ing  PAL,  SECAM  and  NTSC 
signals  to  binary  for  DVI  produc¬ 
tion.  and  that,  in  general, 
resolution  was  improving  to  near 
VCR-quality  on  their  “RTV”  (Real 
Time  Video)  production  system 
(capable  of  converting  analog  video 
to  digital  in  real  time). 

Perhaps  most  prophetic  was 
Intel’s  announcement  that  they  and 
Bellcore  had  succeeded  in  field 
trials  pumping  DM  video  signals 
over  a  conventional  communica¬ 
tions  network.  However,  this  final 
announcement  seemed  to  receive 
little  notice,  leading  me  to  believe 
that  the  CD  ROM  people  continue 
to  deny  the  increasingly  dominant 
role  networked  video  and  data  will 
play  in  the  greater  information  mix 
—  leading  to  the  ultimate  decline  of 
stand-alone  storage  devices  such  as 
CD  ROM  unless  linked  as  nodes  to 
a  greater  network. 

Throughout  the  conference, 
video-oriented  news  continued. 
Optical  Media  International  and 
3M  announced  that  8mm  tape  had 
been  added  as  an  input  option  to 
CD  ROM  authoring.  Apple  showed 
an  RND  demonstration  of  a 
combination  of  full-motion  video 
and  digital  audio  being  drawn  in 
real-time  front  a  hard  disk. 
MacroMind  discussed  its  licensing 
of  the  BBC’s  Mediamaker  editing 
and  presentations  software  for  the 
Macintosh  —  and  showed  a  PC 
version  of  Director  (the  inevitable 
interface  merger  continues). 

IBM  joined  the  MS  DOS/OS/2 
side  of  the  fray  by  further 
endorsing  DM  and  then  describing 
its  own  M-Motion  Video  Adapter/A 
desktop  video  tools  enabling 
analog-to- digital  conversion  of 
video  and  audio  on  the  PC.  Bill 
Gates  of  Microsoft  also  took  care  to 
continue  his  endorsement  ol  D\  I  s 
video  capabilities,  describing  them 
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as  part  of  his  own  vision  of  the 
■■multimedia  machine”  he  hoped 
consumers  might  finally  buy 
(80286,  2  MB"  RAM,  VGA  Display, 
software  and  CD  ROM  player  for 
under  $4000). 

And  AND  Communication's 
Boh  Abel  demonstrated  both  the 
Mac-based  “Guernica”  and  the  PS/ 
2-based  “Ulysses,”  two  highly 
interactive  videodisc-based 
multimedia  pieces  that,  better  than 
any  other,  show  the  ultimate 
potential  for  the  future  of  the 
video-based  multimedia  interface 
[see  page  44] . 

YES,  EVEN  VIRTUAL  REALITY 

Indeed,  even  the  Microsoft  CD 
ROM  conference  featured  several 
“virtual  reality”  presentations 
(actually,  I  love  virtual  reality  and 
think  future  hybrids  represent  the 
entertainment  phenomenon  of  the 
’90s).  John  Forbes  spoke  about 
Autodesk's  Cyberspace  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  a  user  dons  a  data 
glove  and  head-mounted  display 
and  navigates  within  a  3D  world. 
Perhaps  more  utilitarian  was 
Vincent  John  Vincent’s  demonstra¬ 


tion  of  Vivid  Effect’s  Mandala 
system.  Mandala  projects  a  user’s 
body  into  a  computer  graphics 
world  via  the  use  of  video 
digitization  and  digital  signal 
processing  [see  page  42.]  The 
Mandala  system  enables  you  to  do 
neat  things  like  play  a  virtual  harp 
by  strumming  your  hands  across 
the  appropriate  positions  as 
displayed  on  the  monitor  before 
you.  However,  to  me  the  most 
amazing  sequence  was  a  -video  of 
Vincent  John  Vincent  and  an 
associate  playing  “catch”  -with  an 
animated  vizard,  the  three  of 
them  tossing  colorful  spheres  that, 
hi  fact,  did  not  exist.  If  you  can 
imagine  this  scene,  you  can  begin 
to  imagine  the  possibilities. 

A  TOUCH  OF  VERTICO 

Upon  reflection,  the  conference  was 
exciting  and.  as  I  said,  the  food  was 
good.  But  I  left  with  the  same 
mounting  sense  of  unease  I  had 
when  I  arrived.  Is  it  CD-I  or  DVT, 
or  even  CD  ROM  XA?  Is  it 
Macintosh  or  IBM?  Is  it  any  CD 
ROM  format  —  or  even  videodisc 


—  in  the  face  of  the  ever-expanding 
digital  telecommunications 
network?  Finally,  why  choose  any 
tangible  media  in  the  face  of  the 
immense  opportunity7  that  seems 
emeshed  in  the  potential  for 
“virtual  reality?”  The  important 
question  is:  When  will  these  self- 
serving  standards  and  delivery 
wars  be  resolved  so  we  as  designers 
can  stop  worrying  about  competing 
hardware  and  finally  begin  to  build 
the  benevolent,  creative,  gratifying 
contents  we  imagine? 

The  computer,  optical, 
television,  broadcast  and  other 
media  entities  are  lining  up  along  a 
variety  of  evolving  digital  video 
standards  and  formats.  Surely  there 
will  be  as  many  losers  as  winners. 
For  the  winners  there  will  be  a 
better  bottom  line,  and  perhaps  a 
few  more  millions  for  R&D.  For  the 
losers,  lost  jobs,  Chapter  1 1. 
history.  Couldn’t  they  somehow 
come  to  terms? 

Of  course  it's  unrealistic  to 
imagine  any  such  significant 
consensus,  particularly  among 
players  from  such  previously 
unrelated  industries.  And  certainly 


we  should  not  wish  to  undermine 
the  Darwinian  magic  of  technologi¬ 
cal  competition. 

Nonetheless,  the  newlywed 
blush  of  multimedia  is  slowly 
fading.  Yes,  the  technologies  work, 
and  they’ll  only  get  better.  And 
there  is  creative  work,  particularly 
from  the  companies  with  a  vested 
interest  in  selling  hardware.  But 
too  many  questions  remain  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  immediate 
commitment  and  zeal  that  will  be 
necessary  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
the  digital  video  revolution. 

As  the  big  hardware  manufac¬ 
turers,  telephone  companies  and 
publishers  tentatively  man  the 
battle  lines  across  the  numerous 
standards  vying  for  dominance, 
there  settles  across  this  hopeful 
land  a  strange  sense  of  looming 
vertigo.  With  whom  do  we  ally? 

For  whose  equipment  do  we  angle? 
Most  important,  by  which 
standards  shall  we  finally  catalyze 
the  future  we  all  can  sense  is 
inevitable?  The  dowry  grows  huge 
as  the  media  war  looms ...  tire 
great  media  war  of  1999.  ■ 


With  Bright  Star’s  interFACE™  software 
you  can  add  the  power  of  multimedia 
“special  effects”  to: 

HyperCard  and  SuperCard, 
Macromind  Director,  Microphone  II, 
Wingz,  4th  Dimension, 

FoxBase,  MacRecorder, 
MediaTracks,  Think  C  and  Pascal. 
It’s  a  must  for  anyone  who  already  owns 
these  products. 


Animation  of 
the  future 
now!  [@®(i 


Y ou  probably  don’ t  know  about  interFACE, 
yet.  But  the  critics  do: 

“It  lends  itself  well  to  inclusion  in  a  great 
many  interactive  presentation  programs... 
to  create  very  compelling  presentations.” 

-  Desktop  Multimedia  Report ,  May  '90 

“interFACE’ s  documentation  is  the  best. 
[It  has]  the  most  sophisticated  options  for 
sound  effects  among  the  products  re¬ 
viewed...  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  could  pay 
for  itself  quickly.” 

-  InfoWorld,  May  ‘90 


“An  astonishing  landmark  program  ideal 
for  hypermedia  and  multimedia  develop¬ 
ers...  interFACE  has  an  application  in 
almost  every  area  of  computing.” 

-  Apple  Business ,  July  ‘90 


The  path  to  the 
multimedia  future. 


Bright  Star  Technology,  Inc. 

1990  Bright  Star  Technology,  Inc.  •  1450  114th  Avenue  SE,  Suite  200 

Bellevue,  WA  98004.  •  (206)451-3697 


t’s  the  only  time  all  year  when  it 
all  comes  together.  The  world-class 
collection  of  250  key  companies  in 
desktop  and  professional  publishing 
can  be  found  only  at  the  Seybold 
Computer  Publishing  Exposition. 


Explore  the  most  elaborate  exhibits  of  any  show  in 
the  industry,  covering  400,000  square  feet  of  space 
(33%  larger  than  last  year’s  Expo).  Take  a  journey 
through  “Gutenberg’s  Garage,”  a  fun  and  informative 
hands-on  demonstration  theater.  Put  together  the  right 
publishing  system  from  among  dozens  of  new  product 
launches  and  literally  hundreds  of  electronic  prepress 
production  options. 


More  than  25,000  industry  users  and  vendors  are 
expected  to  attend.  Across  the  publishing  spectrum, 
only  Seybold  has  it  all  in  one  place  and  all  at  one  time. 
Make  sure  that  you  and  your  company  are  there. 

See  you  at  Seybold! 


Computer  Publishing 


All  in  One  Place.  All  at  One  Time. 
Only  at  Seybold.  October  3,  4  &  5. 


Schedule 

Wednesday,  Oct.  3 
Thursday,  Oct.  4 
Friday,  Oct.  5 


Expo  Hours 
10AM  -  6PM 
10AM  -  6PM 
10AM  -  3PM 


Registration 
SAM  -  6PM 
8AM  -  6PM 
SAM  -  2PM 


Admission 

$30  per  person  (cash  only),  good  for  all  three  days. 
On-site  registration  only.  No  one  under  18  admitted. 


Information 

Tel:  (213)  457-5850.  Fax:  (213)  457-4704. 


Event  Site 

The  San  Jose  Convention  Facilities  Complex. 
Located  in  downtown  San  Jose  on  San  Carlos 
between  Almaden  Boulevard  and  Market  Street. 


Seybold 

SEMINARS 


VERBUM  4.2 


A/BROLL 

EDITING 


editing  that  draws  sequentially  from  multiple 
source  decks  in  constructing  the  master  tape. 


A-D  CONVERTORS 


devices  that  transform  analog  signals  to  digital 
form  for  computer  manipulation. 


Address 


a  number  that  designates  a  particular  location 
in  computer  memory. 

f-MTII 

a  simulated  character,  voice,  or  other 
anthromorphically  identified  software  algorithm 
capable  of  independently  “filtering”  information 
from  internal  or  external  databases  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  particular  user's  prespecified  re¬ 
quirements  or  tastes. 


Algorithm 


a  ste[>by-step  procedure  for  solving  a  problem. 


AMPLIFY 


to  increase  the  magnitude  of  a  signal,  whether 
visual,  aural  or  other. 


ANALOG  SIGNAL 


a  continuous,  unsampled  representation  of  an 
electronic  signal.  While  the  analog  signal  is  an 
exact  replication  of  an  original  signal,  and  thus 
true  to  that  signal,  it  is  quickly  victim  to  degra¬ 
dation. 


ANTIALIASING 


methods  for  “smoothing”  audio  or  visual  data. 
In  music  and  sound,  an  “aliased  frequency” 
becomes  less  distinguishable  from  the  next 
through  antialiasing.  In  graphics,  the  jagged 
pixel  blocks  of  an  “aliased  image"  become 
smooth. 


ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 


the  analysis,  representation  or  application  of 
information  by  a  computer  in  a  way  that  mimics 
primitive  levels  of  human  intelligence. 

f:T-~T»III 

a  standard  for  representing  alphanumeric  fig¬ 
ures  in  binary  form. 


Aspen  Project 


the  MIT  project  that  established  the  viability  of 
movie  mapping  as  an  appropriate  tool  for 
simulation.  This  program  allows  the  user  to 
travel  the  streets  of  Aspen  by  manipulating  a 
joystick. 


Audience 


Listeners,  readers  and  users;  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  component  in  any  communication. 


AUGMENTATION 


Douglas  Engelbart's  term  for  a  process  by  which 
computers  might  be  used  to  enhance  our  in¬ 
tellectual  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  situations  and  problems  by  add¬ 
ing  to  our  native  sensory,  mental  and  motor 
skills. 


AUTHORING  tools 


high-level  computer  tools  that  make  it  easier  to 
prepare  interactive  programs  by  reducing  the 
number  of  required  instructions,  through  the 
use  of  object-oriented  programming  language. 


AVC  (AUDIO  VISUAL  CONNECTION) 


IBM's  original  multimedia  authoring  package  for 
the  PC  and  PS/2. 


BANDWIDTH 

a  measure  of  the  width  or  capacity  of  any  filter 
or  delivery  channel,  such  as  fiber-optic,  coaxial 
cable  or  a  satellite  circuit. 


Baseband  transmission 


the  transmission  of  digital  data  across  a  local 
area  network  (LAN)  cable  or  circuit  that  is 
capable  of  only  carrying  data. 


BIG  IDEA 


an  unfully  formed  idea  that  serves  as  inspiration 
for  a  day,  week,  a  year,  or  even  a  lifetime, 
culminating  in  a  concept  that  didn’t  previously 
exist. 

m 

a  single  binary  digit. 

rnirrj 

a  means  of  constructing  computer  graphic  im¬ 
ages  by  selecting  and  highlighting  sequential 
pixel  representations  (as  opposed  to  the  skel¬ 
etal  representation  of  vector,  or  matrix  graphics). 


BRANCHES 


decision  points  throughout  the  course  of  a 
computer  program  that  provide  navigational 
options.  For  example,  when  navigating  a  his¬ 
torical  videodisc,  a  user  might  be  asked  to 
choose  between  listeningto  speeches  by  George 
Washington  or  Thomas  Jefferson. 


BROADBAND  TRANSMISSION 


the  transmission  of  analog  data  via  modem 
across  a  local  area  network  (LAN)  cable  capable 
of  carrying  voice,  data  or  video. 


BROWSE 


to  navigate  though  components  of  a  program 
without  a  specific  destination. 

PITT 


a  graphical  component  to  the  interface  that 
represents  some  embedded  functionality.  For 
example,  in  HyperCard  a  user  can  create  buttons 
that,  when  clicked  upon,  branch  a  user  to 
another  location  in  the  program. 

rvm 

A  group  of  eight  bits. 

CAD 

(COMPUTER- 
AIDED  DESIGN) 

the  process  by  which  a  computer  is  used  to 
design  everything  from  products  to  buildings. 


Camcorder 


the  lightweight  VHS  and  8mm  video  camera  that 
is  revolutionizing  both  field  production  and  video 
technology  into  the  home.  One  of  the  implications 
of  wider  use  of  the  camcorder  will  be  greater 
involvement  of  personal  computers  in  driving 
low-end  video  shot  with  camcorders. 


Campus  interconnection 


the  interconnection  of  geographically  distant 
corporate  or  institutional  locations  or  “cam¬ 
puses"  by  virtue  of  wide  area  network  (WAN) 
circuits  and  technologies. 


CATV  (CABLE  TELEVISION) 


a  local  area  network  (LAN)  principally  dedicated 
to  consumer-based  video  transmission.  CATV 
can  also  deliver  videotext,  and  it  will  continue  to 
mesh  with  other  forms  of  data  and  voice  LANs 
as  the  separation  between  the  domains  of  video 
and  data  blurs  even  more.  With  greater  and 
greater  penetration  of  fiber-optic  cable,  cable 
companies  will  increase  their  role  in  two-way 
voice,  data  and  video  communications  and  will 
merge  with  common  carrier  vendors  for  the 
delivery  of  data,  voice  and  video  to  private, 
commercial  and  government  markets.  As  cable 
poses  an  ever-increasing  threat  to  the  big  three 
broadcast  television  network,  chances  are  that 
the  two  will  become  partners. 


CCD  (CHARGE  COUPLED  DEVICE) 


a  memory  storage  device  made  of  metal  oxide 
that  can  store  sequential  patterns  of  charges; 
this  miniaturized  replacement  for  the  camera 
tube  has  allowed  the  advent  of  the  lightweight, 
yet  powerful  camcorder. 


CCITT  (Consultative  Committee 


FOR  TELEPHONY  AND  TELEGRAPHY  ) 


an  integrational  standards  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  creating  communications  protocols 
that  will  enable  global  compatibility  for  the 
transmission  of  voice,  data  and  video  across  all 
computing  and  telecommunications  equipment. 


CD-I  (COMPACT  DISC-  INTERACTIVE) 


A  multimedia  form  of  compact  disc  that  allows 
for  user  interaction.  It  includes  audio,  static 
data,  still  video  pictures,  and  animated  graph¬ 
ics.  Philips  International  will  launch  a  comsumer 
version  of  CD-I  in  late  1990/early  1991  as  a 
multimedia  “home  entertainment  center”  to  be 
plugged  into  the  family  television  set. 


CD  ROM  (COMPACT  DISK 


ONLY  MEMORY) 


the  second  of  the  compact  disc  family  of  digital 
products  (after  CD  audio).  Capable  of  holding  as 
much  as  250,000  pages  of  graphic  and  textural 
information,  CD  ROM  is  an  ideal  means  of 
delivering  large  applications  and  databases. 
While  slow  to  catch  on,  the  CD  ROM  is  expected 
to  dominate  as  a  principal  means  for  delivering 
large  multimedia  applications  to  business  sys¬ 
tems. 


CD  ROM  XA  (COMPACT  DISC 


READ  ONLY  MEMORY  EXTENSION 


ARCHITECTURE) 


a  hybrid  CD  ROM  product  using  CD-I  audio  and 
graphics  technology  to  increase  CD  ROM's  ca¬ 
pabilities  as  a  multimedia  delivery  medium. 


Cel  animation 


the  process  of  drawing  or  painting  pictures  on 
acetate  sheets  that  are  then  photographed  as 
individual  sequential  frames  of  motion  picture 
film,  the  illusion  of  movement  is  created  when 
the  film  is  shown  at  24  frames  per  second. 


Cellular  telephones 


mobile  two-way  voice,  data  and  fax  communica¬ 
tions  service.  Cellular  phones  operate  on  the 
basis  of  dividing  a  service  area  into  a  number  of 
smaller  areas  called  cells;  as  the  user  travels 
through  the  area,  transmission  is  transfered 
from  one  cell  to  another. 

Ml'H 

a  group  of  symbols  used  to  represent  data;  the 
text  for  a  collection  of  one  or  more  algorithms. 


Codec  (coder-decoper) 


videoconferencing  equipment,  that  changes 
analog  audio  and  video  signals  into  a  com¬ 
pressed  digital  signal  at  varying  rates  for 
transmission  over  digital  networks,  the  signal  is 
decompressed  for  playback  at  the  far  end. 


Collaborative  computing 


the  use  of  computer  software  to  facilitate  mul¬ 
tiple  users,  such  as  in  groupware,  or 
noncomputer  specific  collaborative  interactions 
between  multiple  users. 


Collaborative  learning 


a  currently  popular  movement  in  educational 
research  centers  that  focuses  on  the  benefits  of 
collaborative  interaction  among  students  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  mutual  learning  process. 


COMMON  CARRIER 


a  company  such  as  AT&T  or  MCI  that  provides 
the  telecommunications  network  fortransmitting 
data,  voice  and  video. 


Compression/decompression 


factoring  out  irrelevant  components  of  a  data 
signal  in  order  to  enable  the  real-time  trans¬ 
mission  and  manipulation  of  data  types  that 
ordinarily  would  require  more  bandwidth  than  a 
systems  bus  could  handle.  For  example,  digital 
video  interactive  (DVI)  uses  compression/de¬ 
compression  techniques  to  allow  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  full  motion  video  on  a  personal 
computer. 


CONNECTIVITY 


the  extent  to  which  two  or  more  machines  within 
a  single  network  are  connected. 


CONTENT 


the  expressive  essence  of  any  information  prod¬ 
uct;  the  message,  interface  and  meaning.  As 
delivery  methods  (hardware  and  transmission 
circuits)  mature,  content  becomes  the  dominant 
aspect  of  a  communication. 


CONTENT  ENCODING 


the  ability  to  annotate  a  unit  of  content,  such  as 
a  frame  of  video,  with  additional  information 
regarding  the  substance  of  that  unit. 


COUCH  POTATO 


a  member  of  today’s  noninteractive  media  audi¬ 
ence.  It’s  the  couch  potato  whom  we  hope  to 
convert  to  tomorrow’s  interactive  delivery  sys¬ 
tems. 

IHJII 

the  centra!  processing  unit  that  controls  the 
computer. 


CUI  (CHARACTER  USER  INTERFACE) 


the  conventional  nongraphical  ASCII  interface. 

a  compact  disc  hybrid  that  features  analog 
video  and  digital  audio. 


Cyberspace 


the  commercial  name  for  Autodesk’s  “virtual 
reality”  environment  that  will  enable  users  to 
“enter  and  explore”  CAD-rendered  3D  architec¬ 
tural  environments. 


D-2 

A  model  of  video  composite  digital  recorders 
developed  by  Sony  heralding  the  future  of  digital 
production  and  postproduction.  Digital  record¬ 
ing  is  important  because  it  provides  for  a  much 
greater  number  of  flawless  generations  of  a 
master  tape  without  degradation  (in  the  case  of 
the  D-2  series,  at  least  20). 


D-A  CONVERTORS 


devices  that  transform  digital  signals  to  analog 
form  for  audience  playback. 


PAT  (DIGITAL  AUDIO  TAPE) 


An  audio  recording  medium  that  operates  in  the 
digital  realm,  thus  offering  the  lack  of  signal 
degradation.  DAT  is  significant  because  its 
miniaturized  size  and  dropping  costs  portend 
the  advent  of  increasingly  lightweight, 
inexpensive,  yet  powerful  production  systems 
that  will  mean  a  continued  “trickle-down”  spread 
of  video  technologies. 


DATAGLOVE 


a  hand-mounted  interface  that  enables  a  userto 
manipulate  screen  objects  and  operate  within  a 
virtual  3D  environment.  For  example,  to  travel 
within  a  “virtual  reality”  environment,  the  user 
points  a  forefinger  in  the  direction  he  or  she 
wishes  to  explore.  In  response,  the  display 
changes  to  reveal  the  new  perspective. 


PCT  (DISCRETE  COSINE  TRANSFORM) 


an  algorithmic  methodology  for  the  compres¬ 
sion  of  motion  video  data. 

[>2223 

the  loss  of  a  signal's  magnitude. 


DELIVERY 


the  hardware,  software  and  circuits  committed 
to  the  delivery  of  content.  As  standards  evolve 
and  the  number  of  competitive  delivery  systems 
decreases,  the  importance  of  technology  de¬ 
clines  in  lieu  of  content  as  the  dominant  force  of 
a  communication. 


PESKTOP 


the  metaphor  for  the  migration  of  once  dedi¬ 
cated,  high-end  expertise  to  the  personal  com¬ 
puter.  For  example,  “desktop  publishing”  is  the 
migration  of  publishing  skills  to  the  PC,  while 
“desktop  video”  is  the  migration  of  video  pro¬ 
duction  skills  to  the  PC. 

EEga 

a  sampled,  binary  representation  of  a  signal  or 
of  information.  A  digital  signel  is  particularly 
unique  in  that  it  doesn’t  degrade  and,  in  fact, 
can  be  enhanced. 


PIGITAL  VIDEO 


manipulation  of  a  video  signal  within  the  digital 
domain,  enabling  a  variety  of  electronic  effects 
and  avoiding  the  degradation  of  the  signal  that 
is  inherent  with  analog  video. 


PlGITIZER 


a  device  that  samples  or  “digitizes”  a  2-D  image 
or  3-D  object  so  that  it  can  be  integrated  into  a 
file  or  publication  within  the  computer. 


PlSTRIBUTED  NETWORKS 


networks  in  which  control  is  spread  among 
various  nodes  instead  of  remaining  in  just  one 
host  computer.  Advanced  Remote  Technology 
Inc.’s  Executive  VLAN  (Video  LAN)  is  an  example 
of  a  distributed  network  because  each  of  the 
multimedia  devices  on  the  network  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  “smart”  box  that  directs  the  flow  of 
the  device's  signals. 


DOPPLER  SHIFT 


the  perceived  change  in  frequency  heard  when 
the  sound  source  and  listener  move  relative  to 
each  other. 


PRAW  (DIRECT  READ  AND  WRITE) 


a  recordable  analog  videodisc  player  that  allows 
users  to  record  video  directly  to  disk  in  real  time. 
DRAW  technology  is  important  in  that  it  allows 
users  to  create  instant  proof-of-concept  video¬ 
discs  without  having  to  go  through  the  process 
of  mastering  and  editing  a  tape.  Once  a  video  is 
on  disc,  any  multimedia  program,  such  as  a 
HyperCard  can  be  used  to  access  frames  as  the 
user’s  design  demands. 


PSB(DIRECT  SATELLITE  BROADCAST) 


circumventiing  common  carrier  data  highways 
by  using  of  direct  point-to-point  or  source-to- 
multipoint  satellite  transmission. 


PSP  (DIGITAL  SIGNAL  PROCESSING) 


an  algorithmic  methodology  that  enables  com¬ 
puters  to  “read"  analog  signals  such  as  hand¬ 
writing,  music  or  the  position  of  a  body  by 
comparing  an  analog  representation  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  against  a  progressive  series  of  digital 
templates  until  finding  one  that  comes  the 
closest  to  matching. 


PVE  (DIGITAL  VIDEO  EFFECTS)  | 


digital  manipulations  of  video  images  that  are 
realized  within  a  character  generator  or  effects 
generator,  or  within  a  paintbox. 


PVI  (DIGITAL  VIDEO  INTERACTIVE) 


a  compact  disc-based  storage  medium  for  the 
delivery  and  manipulation  of  up  to  70  minutes  of 
full-motion  RGB  digital  video  to  be  used  within 
the  personal  computer.  IBM  intends  to  build  DV- 
I  chips  into  future  versions  of  its  PS/2  series. 

EDOD 

(ERASABLE 
DIGITAL  OPTICAL 
DISC) 

optical  discs  with  writing  and  rewriting  capabili¬ 
ties.  Erasable  discs  are  expected  to  become 
ubiquitous  in  our  computing  culture.  CD  ROMs 
will  remain  important  as  nonvolatile  delivery 
media,  while  WORMs  (write  once  read  many)  will 
remain  important  to  functions  that  require 
nonvolatile  record  keeping. 


EDUTAINMENT 


the  marriage  of  entertainment  and  education. 
The  idea  of  edutainment  is  of  vital  importance, 
given  the  dire  need  for  significantly  improved 
educational  capabilities  in  our  society,  and  the 
fact  that  our  anesthetized  TV  culture  expects 
more  entertainment-like  modes  of  delivery. 


ERROR  CORRECTION 


the  process  by  which  multiple  copies  of  data  are 
spread  throughout  a  CD  ROM  in  anticipation 
that  one  or  several  data  strings  may  be  com¬ 
promised.  Even  if  a  data  string  is  compromised, 
the  laser  can  jump  to  an  identical  string  and 
continue  reading. 


Expert  system 


software  that  applies  rules  to  a  given  set  of 
adverse  circumstances  to  arrive  at  a  best  pos¬ 
sible  solution,  thus  simulating  elementary  hu¬ 
man  decision  making. 


FEEDBACK 

a  vital  component  in  the  learning  and  communi¬ 
cations  loop.  Without  feedback,  communica¬ 
tors  are  unable  to  modify  their  position  or  their 
perspective. 


Fiber-optic  cable 


a  transmission  medium  consists  of  a  glass  fiber 
that  acts  as  a  waveguide  to  carry  light  signals 
bearing  the  digital  pulses  of  transmitted  data, 
sounds  or  video  images.  Fiber-optic  cabling  has 
many  advantageous  over  the  media  it  is  re¬ 
placing,  including  a  tremendous  bandwidth  ca¬ 
pable  of  allowing  the  simultaneous  transmis¬ 
sion  of  all  three  types  of  data. 

IdNI'H 

areas  or  units  of  data  in  a  database. 


FLOWCHART 


a  graphic  representation  of  the  logic  of  a  linear 
or  interactive  design,  algorithm,  or  media  pro¬ 
gram. 


FM  Towns 


Fujitsu’s  commercially  available  entertainment 
center  for  the  home  that  comes  equipped  with 
a  CD  ROM  player,  one  of  the  first  products  to 
introduce  interactive  computing  to  the  consumer. 


FMV  (FULL-MOTION  VIDEO) 


CD-I's  full-motion  video  display  capability. 

FPS  (FRAMES 
PER SECOND) 

The  speed  at  which  video  (30  fps)  or  film  (24 
fps)  must  be  seen  to  provide  the  semblance  of 
real-time  motion. 


FRACTALS 


computer-generated  irregular  shapes  that  seem 
characteristic  of  the  randomness  of  the  real 
world.  One  result  of  the  new  field  of  fractal 
geometry  is  a  series  of  computer  graphic  algo¬ 
rithms  capable  of  rendering  extremely  realistic 
cloud  formations  and  mountains. 


FRONT  END 


the  interface  between  a  user  and  an  applica¬ 
tion.  The  front  end  includes  command  structures 
such  as  menu  items,  icon  choices  and  so  on. 


Full-motion,  full  frame  video 


video  as  normally  seen  on  television.  Popular 
theoiy  suggests  that  the  mass  market  will  not 
accept  computer  and  CD-based  video  until  it  at 
least  maintains  the  principal  qualities  of  video 
currently  projected  on  the  VCR  or  television:  full 
motion  (30  frames-per-second),  full  frame  (full 
screen). 

EESJ 

blending  of  a  group  of  tones,  images  or  other 
datatypes  so  they  are  perceived  as  a  single 
entity. 

Genlock 

the  alignment  of  data  transfer  rates  to  combine 
standard  broadcast  video  signal  with  computer¬ 
generated  RGB  images. 


Global  marketing 


promoting  and  selling  computer  hardware  and 
software  products  internationally.  As  interna¬ 
tional  standards  settle,  the  number  of  com¬ 
petitive  delivery  systems  diminishes,  the  scope 
of  international  communications  expands,  and 
the  capacity  of  storage  media  expands,  we  will 
see  an  increasing  number  of  software  products 
being  localized  for  each  market  and  sold  inter¬ 
nationally. 


EH3 

the  process  of  moving  an  icon  across  a  computer 
screen  by  manipulating  a  mouse. 


VERBUM  4.2 


VERBUM  4.2 


Granularity 


the  degree  of  modularity  in  an  interactive  pro¬ 
gram.  According  to  Andrew  Lipman  of  the  MIT 
Media  Lab  interactive  media  must  be  parsed  in 
such  as  way  as  to  maintain  data  or  content 
integrity  at  any  level  of  discovery.  In  other  words, 
as  a  user  follows  the  specific  story  line  in  a 
videodisc  entertainment  program,  he  or  she 
should  be  able  to  stop  at  any  branching  point 
and  explore  the  spinoff  experience  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  sense  of  captivation. 


GREEN  BOOK 


Specifications  for  producing  CD-I. 


Groupware 


networked  software  designed  to  facilitate  or 
optimize  access  by  multiple  users  either  si¬ 
multaneously  or  in  sequence. 


GUI  (GRAPHICAL  USER  INTERFACE) 


the  next  generation  replacement  to  the  alphanu¬ 
meric  interface,  GUI  is  the  ascendent  interface 
metaphor  for  all  nearly  all  major  micro- and  mini¬ 
computer  systems,  including  the  Macintosh, 
MS  DOS,  OS/2  and  UNIX.  An  interface  that  uses 
iconic  representations  (rather  than  words  or 
names),  thereby  encouraging  intuitive  navigation. 
In  essence,  GUI’s  goal  is  to  make  both  itself  and 
the  computer  as  transparent  as  possible  to  the 
user. 

HDTV  (HIGH- 

DEFWIION 

TELEVISION] 

a  possible  next  standard  for  U.S  television  that 
portends  to  improve  the  screen  resolution  from 
the  existing  525  lines  to  1100  or  more.  The 
Europeans,  Japanese  and  Americans  are  all 
fighting  to  set  the  standards  for  the  American 
market;  the  winning  standard  will  most  likely 
provide  a  means  for  ensuring  that  existing  TV 
owners  will  continue  to  receive  the  TV  signal 
(several  of  the  proposed  standards  don't  take 
the  existing  systems  into  account). 


Head-mounted  display 


an  interface  device  that  users  wear  on  their 
heads  and  that  projects  a  computer-generated 
3D  perspective.  Using  a  datagiove,  the  user  is 
able  to  explore  this  space,  interacting  with 
objects  as  if  they  were  real. 

ITIWl 

a  high-resolution  “prosumer”  8mm  camcorder 
that  allows  high-quality  video  production. 


Home  stack 


the  master  index  to  all  the  stacks  accessible 
through  HyperCard. 


HUMAN  FACTORS 


the  application  of  relevant  information  about 
human  characteristics  and  behavior  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  tools  and  environments  for  humans. 


HyperCard 


an  information  manager  application  developed 
by  Apple  Computer  that  allows  nontechnical 
users  to  create  their  own  applications  by  a 
simple  process  of  creating  linkages  between 
“cards.”  Particularly  unique  about  HyperCard 
are  its  high-level  "HyperTalk”  programming  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  ability  to  operate  or  “drive”  multi- 
media  peripherals  through  various  machine  in¬ 
terfaces. 


Hypermedia 


the  nonsequential  reading  and  writing  of  multi- 
media  datatypes.  The  term  is  can  also  used  to 
refer  to  various  multimedia  configurations 
(desktop  video,  digital  audio,  etc), or  to  the 
combination  of  diverse  publishing  media  such 
as  television,  software  and  music  as  part  of  a 
single  product  mix. 


HyperTalk 


The  high-level,  English-like  programming  lan¬ 
guage  for  Apple  Computer’s  HyperCard. 


Hypertext 


the  nonsequential  reading  and  writing  of 
datatypes.  The  terms  also  implies  a  user’s 
ability  to  “create’’  these  linkages. 

ICON 

the  graphical  on-screen  representation  of  a 
command  structure,  such  as,  the  Macintosh 
garbage  can  that  signifies  where  to  drag  an 
image  to  be  discarded. 


Indexing 


the  process  by  which  data  is  structured  within  a 
greatercontextforeventualeasyand  appropriate 
access  as  need  demands. 


Infrared  LAN 


a  wireless  circuit,  typically  used  to  connect  a 
local  area  network  (LAN),  that  transmits  infor¬ 
mation  by  encoding  data  as  pulses  of  infrared 
light  that  are  beamed  at  the  ceiling,  reflected 
and  picked  up  by  detectors  within  a  70  foot 
radius  of  the  source. 


INFORMATION  MANAGERS 


software  so  named  for  the  ability  to  enable 
users  to  organize  and  access  large  bodies  of 
information  to  their  advantage.  Apple  Computer’s 
HyperCard  and  OWL  Corporation’s  Guide  are 
two  examples  of  information  managers. 


INTERACTIVE 


refers  to  equipment  that  allows  the  user  to 
participate  in  and  affect  the  unfolding  of  pro¬ 
grams. 


INTERFACE 


the  window  of  connection  between  user  and 
machine,  including  all  communicative  aspects 
of  that  window,  such  as  icon  representations, 
keyboard  and  mouse. 


I/O  (INPUT/OUTPUT) 


devices  affiliated  with  the  interface,  such  as 
scanners,  digitizers  and  keyboards  that  provide 
forthe  translation  and  exchange  of  data  between 
user  and  machine. 


INTELLIGENT  NETWORK 


a  network  that  spreads  the  peripheral  and  data 
control  functions  among  various  nodes  instead 
of  keeping  that  control  in  just  one  host  computer. 


INTERACTIVE  CINEMA 


cinema  that  offers  viewers  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  the  story  construction.  By  parsing  a  movie's 
narrative  components  into  ataxonomy  of  scenes, 
sequences  and  moves  that  are  subjected  to  a 
simple  set  of  narrative  rules,  the  program  would 
allow  users  to  make  plot-oriented  decisions,  the 
computer  would  then  respond  by  constructing 
scenes  that  somehow  follow  appropriate  cin¬ 
ematic  logic.  Interactive  cinema  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  a  computer  will  actually  be  able  to 
assist  in  the  creation  of  significant  plot  struc¬ 
tures. 


INTERACTIVE  GRAMMAR 


Interactive  theater 


live  theater  in  which  audience  input  affects 
plots  and  outcomes;  ideas  of  interactive  cin¬ 
ema  experience  and  virtual  realities  will  most 
likely  first  reach  the  mass  market  through  in¬ 
teractive  theater. 


INTERRUPTABILITY 


the  ease  with  which  an  interactive  program  can 
be  left  and  returned  to.  According  to  Andrew 
Lipman  of  the  MIT  Media  Lab,  interactive  media 
must  allow  users  to  break  the  continuity  of  a 
specific  navigational  direction  such  as  to  inquire 
of  a  “Help”  function  without  losing  their  interest 
or  being  able  to  easily  continue  the  journey. 


ISDN  (Integrated  services  pigitai 

NETWORK)  J 


an  international  digital  telecommunications 
standard  that  has  been  developed  to  enable 
transmission  of  simultaneous  high-bandwidth 
voice,  data  and  video  signals  that  remain  all 
digital  from  end  to  end,  desktop  to  desktop. 

I  H-T'l 

the  product  series  name  for  Intel's  family  of 
conversion  and  display  boards  that  enable  CD 
ROM-based  PC  video. 


■SIX  INTERACTIVE  VIDEO  SYSTEM 


An  interactive  system  that  pumps  four  simulta¬ 
neous  video  streams  from  which  the  user 
transmits  to  create  the  impression  of  interactive 
continuity.  While  not  adopted,  this  system  shows 
how  VCRs  could  have  been  used  for  interactive 
delivery. 


ISO  9660 


the  agreed-upon  file  format  standard  for  CD 
ROMs  ensuring  that  any  CD  ROM  will  play  on  any 
CD  ROM  machine. 

JOYSTICK 

a  hand-held  interface  device  that  enables  a  user 
to  navigate  through  a  program  by  manupulating 
directional  movement. 


jpeg  (Joint  photographic  expertsI 


a  proposed  universal  standard  for  the  digital 
conversion  of  still  images  to  a  format  that  will 
enable  them  to  be  integrated  onto  a  CD  ROM. 

KNOWLEDGE 

DESIGN 

the  idea  that  knowledge,  like  other  products, 
must  be  designed  to  be  effective.  The  theory  of 
knowledge  design  suggests  that  four  domains 
of  knowledge  must  be  considered:  understand¬ 
ing,  representation,  retrieval  and  construction. 


Knowledge  representation 


the  indexing  and  representation  of  knowledge 
within  a  database  such  that  it  is  logically  re¬ 
trievable  within  the  context  of  a  user’s  specific 
information  needs. 


KNOWLEDGEWORK 


the  innovative  manipulation  of  a  living,  chang¬ 
ing,  recombinant  body  of  information  from  which 
new  ideas  arise. 

LAN  (LOCAL 
AREANETWORK) 

a  geographically  close  set  of  personal  comput¬ 
ers  or  workstations  connected  by  a  common 
cable  or  circuit. 


L-CONTROL 


Sony’s  consumer-industrial  machine  control 
protocol  for  the  conversion,  translation  and 
transmission  of  signals  among  a  variety  of  low- 


the  notion  of  grammar  applied  to  interactive 
media. 


end  computer,  media  and  multimedia  peripher¬ 
als,  such  as  the  Hi-8  8mm  camcorder  system. 


Levels  1-3 


levels  of  videodisc  system  complexity,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Nebraska  Videodisc  Design  Group 
that  describe  levels  of  interactivity.  Level  1 
consists  of  basic  player-mounted  features  such 
as  remote  control  with  fast  forward  and  search 
capabilities.  Level  2  signifies  branching  capa¬ 
bilities  as  a  function  of  an  onboard  microproces¬ 
sor.  Level  3  indicates  extended  branching  capa¬ 
bilities  as  a  function  of  linkage  to  an  external 
computer  that  "drives”  the  systems. 

I  AI7T*V;1 

progressing  along  a  single  axis. 


linking 


the  connection  or  making  of  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  blocks  of  data.  Apple 
Computer’s  HyperCard  is  an  information  man¬ 
agement  application  that  allows  a  user  to  create 
his  or  her  own  linkages  between  images  and 
blocks  of  data. 


location-based  entertainment 


the  next  generation  of  entertainment  centers, 
most  likely  to  be  found  within  malls  or  other 
public  locations  to  which  a  large  population 
might  travel.  Typically  such  entertainment  cen¬ 
ters  will  be  computer-driven,  perhaps  featuring 
virtual  environments  the  public  can  explore  or 
interact  with  for  a  fee. 

Mandala 

Vivid  Effect's  lower-end  response  to  VPL's  mini- 
based  “virtual  reality”  system.  A  video  camera 
digitizes  a  user’s  body  and  superimposes  it 
within  the  on-screen  environment.  Using  DSP 
technology,  the  system  is  able  to  track  the 
user's  movements,  corresponding  them  with 
objects  on  screen;  thus,  a  user  is  able  to  play  a 
“virtual  drum  kit”  by  chopping  in  proximity  of  the 
instrument  he  or  she  observes  on  screen. 


Mastering 


the  process  of  producing  a  final  disk  from  which 
subsequent  copies  will  be  replicated. 


MAVICA 


Sony’s  electronic  camera  that  enables  users  to 
digitize  images  and  download  to  a  personal 
computer  for  manipulation. 


M-CONTROL  PROGRAM 


the  software  toolkit  designed  to  assist  PS/2 
users  in  creating  multimedia  presentations  with 
the  M-Motion  Video  Adapter/A  adapter  card. 

li'HJHI 

a  graphical  means  of  presenting  applications 
options  to  a  user. 


Merchandising 


the  practice  of  exploiting  the  popularity  of  a 
media  property  through  retail  sales. 


Microwave 


a  high-bandwidth  means  of  transmitting  voice, 
data  and  video  communications  that  is  restricted 
to  line-of-sight,  point-to-point  transmission. 


MIDI  (MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  DIGITAI 
INTERFACE)  [ 


a  specification  for  how  modern  electronic  music 
equipment  should  communicate. 

a  device  for  mixing  audio,  video  or  other  data 
signals. 


M-Motion  Video  Adapter/A  adaptei 


IBM's  desktop  video  hardware  and  software 
system  developed  to  allow  users  of  PS/2  Micro 
Channel  systems  computers  to  digitize  incom¬ 
ing  analog  video  and  audio  signals  for  for  PC- 
based  display. 

m 

a  device  used  to  translate  and  send  data  signals 
from  a  local  area  network  (LAN)  or  workstation 
over  phone  lines. 


MOVIE  MAPPING 


a  process  by  which  an  entire  geographic  domain 
is  photographed  and  recorded  to  an  optical  disc 
in  such  a  way  that  users  can  “travel"  to  any  point 
of  that  domain  as  if  they  were  there.  MIT's 
Aspen  Project,  Michael  Neimark's  San  Francisco 
disc,  and  the  DVI  Palenque  disc  are  all  ex¬ 
amples  of  movie  mapping. 


MPEG  (Motion  Picture  Experts| 


Network 


an  electronic  transmission  linkage  between  data 
terminals,  workstations  and  other  forms  of 
communications  nodes. 


New  Wave 


Hewlett-Packard’s  graphical  interface  for  its 
UNIX  operating  system. 


Nintendo 


the  most  successful  of  the  videogame  compa¬ 
nies.  The  “Nintendo”  model  has  established  a 
standard  for  computer-based  userentertainment 
by  which  other  developers  describe  their  own 
ambitions.  For  example,  a  developer  might 
suggest  that  her  goal  is  to  create  the  "Nintendo” 
of  interactive  television. 

CEHi 

unintentional  electronic  sound  that  arises  as  a 
function  of  a  system's  processing. 

Object- 

oriented 

LANGUAGE 

a  type  of  programming  language  that  allows  a 
high  level  interaction,  meaning  that  program¬ 
mers  use  language  that  approximates  their  own 
and  is  far  removed  from  the  basic  machine-level 
code  that  actually  communicates  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  A  good  example  of  an  object-oriented 
language  is  Hypertalk,  an  English-centered 
language  that  allows  Macintosh  users  to  program 
their  computers  without  knowledge  of  how  a 
computer  works. 


OCR  (OPTICAL  CHARACTER  RECOGNI- 


U221 

hardware  and  software  systems  that  use  DSP 
technology  to  scan  and  translate  printed  words 
into  a  digital  format  that  may  be  integrated  into 
computer  documents. 


Operating  system 


the  core  software  that  controls  the  basic  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  computer. 


OPTICAL  COMPUTING 


a  futuristic  option  for  a  next  generation  of 
computers  that  depend  on  optics  to  transmit 
data. 


Orange  Book 


Overlay 


the  application  of  one  image  over  an  other.  For 
example,  a  user  might  use  a  digital  videocard  to 
overlay  a  menu  on  a  moving  video  image  on  a 
computer  monitor. 

Pager 

a  one-way  data  device  worn  by  an  individual  that 
enables  others  to  contact  him  or  her  with  a 
simple  message,  typically  a  request  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  callback. 


PAINTBOX 


a  dedicated  computer-based  paint  system  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  the  creation  of  high-quality 
computer  art,  typically  used  in  the  production  of 
newspaper-,  magazine-  and  broadcast-quality 
graphics.  The  Quantel  Harry  is  a  popular  paintbox. 

a  description  of  the  color  choice's  a  computer- 
based  paint  program  offers. 


Parallel  interface 


control  protocol  for  the  simultaneous  transmis¬ 
sion  of  signals  between  a  variety  of  computer, 
media  and  multimedia  peripherals. 


Parsing 


to  break  apart  into  components  that  can  be 
reconstructed  forvarious  purposes.  For  example, 
within  the  context  of  synthetic  cinema,  a  movie's 
component  plot  points  are  parsed  into  individual 
sections  that  can  be  reconfigured  by  the  com¬ 
puter,  depending  on  user  input. 


Partial 


a  single  spectral  component  of  a  sound  that 
might  be  manipulated  within  the  MIDI  domain. 


Peripheral 


a  device  such  as  a  modem,  printer  or  hard  disk 
attached  to  a  CPU. 

I  JIN II 

the  basic  building  block  of  an  electronic  image 
on  a  monitor  or  screen. 


PLV  (PRODUCTION  LEVEL  VIDEO) 


lintel’s  highest-quality,  non-real-time  motion 
video  compression  techniques  used  for  the 
final  mastering  of  DVI  products. 


POSTPRODUCTION 


the  final  step  in  the  media  production  process. 
Including  editing,  conforming  (if  film),  titling  and 
so  on. 


Publishers 


The  producers  of  books  and  magazines  that 
own  the  stories  and  characters  that  will  ultimately 
be  sought  after  to  star  in  interactive  media;  one 
of  the  industries  that  has  the  most  to  gain  by  the 
convergence  of  media. 

RANDOM 

refering  to  processes  that,  under  observation, 
do  not  always  produce  the  same  behavior. 


Random  access 


the  ability  to  access  any  block  of  data  from  a 
storage  medium  at  roughly  the  same  rate.  The 
videodisc  is  considered  to  be  a  random  access 
medium  because  users  can  almost  instantly 
reach  any  frame  of  the  disk  they  might  desire. 
With  a  videotape,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must 
wait  until  the  tape  is  appropriately  wound. 


RAM  (RANDOM  ACCESS  MEMORY) 


the  cache  of  memory  in  which  the  computer 
does  its  real-time  computing. 


RAY  TRACING 


the  use  of  algorithms  that  simulate  light  rays  as 
they  illuminate  a  computer-  generated  image. 


rboc  (Regional  bell  Operatini 
Company)  J 


any  of  the  eight  Bell  operating  system  compa¬ 
nies  that  were  formed  from  the  divestiture  from 
the  old  AT&T.  These  companies  will  increasingly 
represent  the  future  of  media  as  the  fiber-optic 
highway  is  laid  and  digital  video  prevails  as  a 
standard  format  fortelephonic  communications. 


Real-time 


a  state  during  which  data  is  processed  at  the 
same  rate  that  it  is  taken  in  or  used  by  a  system. 


RED  BOOK 


Specifications  for  producing  CD  audio. 


Rendering 


the  creation  of  computer-graphic  images.  A 
micro-mini  rendering  scenario  might  entail  the 
use  of  a  low-end  graphical  computer,  such  as  a 
Macintosh,  to  describe  an  image  through  pre¬ 
liminary  vectoring  and  shading,  followed  by  the 
use  of  a  higher-end  workstation,  such  as  a  Sun, 
to  do  all  the  time-consuming  number  crunching 
(algorithmic  calculations)  required  to  finish  or 
“render”  the  image. 


REPLICATION 


I’lrt'l'IJl 

a  proposed  universal  standard  for  the  digital 
conversion  of  motion  video  to  a  format  that  will 
enable  it  to  be  integrated  onto  a  CD  ROM. 


MULTIPLEXER 


a  device  that  integrates  a  number  of  data 
signals  within  a  single  transmission  channel. 

Natural 

LANGUAGE 

RECOGNITION 

the  ability  of  a  computer  to  respond  to  com¬ 
mands  given  by  voice  or  written  in  natural 
language.  Typically  this  process  uses  digital 
signal  processing,  in  which  the  computer  com¬ 
pares  and  matches  digital  representations  of  a 
sound  or  data  entry  with  representations  that 
already  exist  in  its  database. 


Navigation 


movement  within  databases,  applications  or 
other  programs.  Good  design  enables  effective, 
logical,  intuitive  and  even  idiosyncratic  naviga¬ 
tion  within  large  bodies  of  information,  despite 
a  diversity  of  users. 


the  collection  of  standards  for  Philip’s  CD-WO 
(Compact  Disc-Write  Once)  product,  a  writable 
CD. 

V'tWl 

with  MS  DOS,  UNIX  and  MOS  (Macintosh  Oper¬ 
ating  System),  the  fourth  major  operating  sys¬ 
tem  competing  for  the  lower-end  and  worksta¬ 
tion  markets.  OS/2  is  Microsoft’s  next-genera¬ 
tion  response  to  MS  DOS.  Like  the  MOS,  it  was 
designed  to  be  graphical  and  intuitive  to  the 
user. 


PRESENTATION  MANAGER 


Microsoft’s  front-end  data  manager  for  its  OS/ 
2  operating  system. 


PROGRAM 


a  sequence  of  computer  instructions  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  specific  task. 


the  final  stage  of  disk  manufacture,  during 
which  a  large  number  of  copies  are  stamped 
from  a  master  disk. 


RGB  (RED-GREEN-BLUE) 


the  standard  for  the  projection  of  color  images 
on  a  computer  monitor. 


ROM  (READ  ONLY  MEMORY) 


a  computer  memory  component  that  cannot  be 
written  to. 

l;7?TiTT:l 

a  device  designed  to  route  audio,  video,  data 
and  other  signals  among  various  peripherals 
and  circuits.  The  router  is  significant  because  it 
enables  translation  of  data  among  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  competing  hardware  platforms. 
liESWl 

a  serial  interface  protocol  for  conversion,  trans¬ 
lation  and  transmission  of  signals  between  a 
variety  of  computer,  media  and  multimedia 
peripherals. 

a  serial  interface  protocol  for  conversion, 
translation  and  transmission  of  signals  among 
a  variety  of  higher-end  computer,  media  and 
multimedia  peripherals. 


RTV  (REAL  TIME  VIDEO) 


Intel's  higher-quality  motion  video  compression 
that  is  used  for  the  final  mastering  of  DVI 
products. 


VERBUM  4.2 


VERBUM  4 


Sampling 

the  means  by  which  an  analog  waveform  is 
digitally  represented  by  measuring  its  value  at 
discrete  points. 


Sampling  rate 


the  frequency  with  which  music,  data  or  video 
samples  are  generated. 


Satellite 


an  orbiting  device  typically  used  to  reflect  data 
signal’s  between  geographically  distant  earth 
stations. 


Scanner 


a  device  that  converts  flat  art  into  a  digital 
representation  that  can  be  integrated  within 
computer-generated  publications. 
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a  listing  of  audio  or  animated  events. 

E3pl 

Traditionally,  a  written  form  of  a  character’s 
dialog.  In  computer  and  cinematic  terms,  it  can 
describe  the  progression  of  algorithms  or  even 
the  reconstruction  of  a  set  of  narrative  pro¬ 
cesses,  each  representing  a  specific  dramatic 
representation,  such  that  the  result  is  a  com¬ 
puter-generated  movie. 


world.  This  theory  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
conventional  models  of  passive  lecture  and 
supports  the  ideas  that  interactive  technologies 
can  provide  a  powerful  learning  tool. 


Spectral  envelope 


the  graphic  outline  of  the  frequency  of  a  sound. 


Spread  spectrum 


a  wireless  circuit,  typically  used  to  connect  a 
local  area  network  (LAN)  that  operates  by  “riding” 
the  lower  frequencies  of  existing  radio  signals. 

the  description  of  a  HyperCard  application. 


Stand-alone  device 


equipment  that  operates  without  the  need  for 
external  or  networked  support.  A  PC  is  a  stand¬ 
alone  device  until  it  is  connected  to  a  hosted 
network. 


Standards 


a  uniform  set  of  machine  protocols  defining  how 
devices  communicate  with  each  other.  Standards 
are  established  to  undermine  the  dissimilar, 
noncompatible  competitive  technologies  that 
confuse  and  inhibit  buyers,  and  to  ensure  that 
a  piece  of  software  can  be  played  wherever  it  is 
taken. 


Standards  conversion 


Telecine 


a  device  that  converts  film  masters  to  videotape 
for  intermediate  editing,  then  back  again  for 
final  conforming. 


Telecomputing 


the  integration  of  computers  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  within  a  single  communications  para¬ 
digm. 
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the  software  utilities  and  applications  acomputer 
operator  uses  to  create  or  manipulate  pro¬ 
gramming.  For  example,  a  compiler  program 
might  be  considered  a  tool  used  by  programmers 
to  integrate  algorithms. 


TOUCHSCREEN 


an  interface  that  allows  a  user  to  drive  an 
application  by  physicallytouchingthe  commands 
displayed  on  a  touch-sensitive  screen. 


Migration 


the  philosophy  that  a  single  storyline  or  content 
be  repackaged  across  a  variety  of  product  for¬ 
mats.  For  example,  components  of  a  feature 
film  could  be  repackaged  as  a  home  video,  a 
sound  track,  a  CD-I  product  and  an  educational 
videodisc. 


Script  theory 


a  theory  that  describes  the  parsing  of  complex 
behaviors  into  discrete,  archetypal  behaviors 
that  can  later  be  integrated  as  “scripts”  to 
enable  complex  behaviors.  A  user  might  apply 
script  theory  to  the  programming  of  a  fail-safe 
computer  that  might  then  be  able  to  describe  a 
problem  or  malfunction  in  narrative  terms. 


SCSI  (SMALL  COMPUTER  SYSTEM! 
INTERFACE) B 


an  interface  protocol  by  which  peripherals  are 
attached  to  personal  computers. 


Search 


the  process  by  which  a  user  seeks  to  access  a 
specific  piece  of  data. 


Sequencer 


a  device  that  allows  the  user  to  “order"  and  play 
a  sequence  of  sound  algorithms  into  a  musically 
appealing  or  otherwise  desired  shape  or  pattern. 


SlGNAL-TO-NOISE  (S/N)  RATIO 


the  ratio  of  the  intended  sound  signal  to  the 
amount  of  noise  inherent  to  the  system. 


SIGGRAPH  (Special  Interest  Groui 
Computer  Graphics)  B 


a  conference  held  each  summer,  during  which 
international  computer  graphics  companies 
show  their  products. 


Simplicity 


an  essential  philosophy  for  successful  living 
within  a  technological  world. 


Simulation 


computer-based  representation  of  scientific  or 
other  real-world  phenomena.  John  Scully  has 
suggested  that  simulation  is  one  of  the  three 
most  significant  factors  marking  the  future  of 
computers  (hypermedia  and  artificial  intelligence 
are  the  other  two). 


SMPTE  (Society  of  Motion  picturi 
and  Television  Engineers)  M 


the  professional  standards  committee  that  de¬ 
termines  standards  for  film  and  television  and 
their  interaction. 


SMPTE  TIMECODE 


the  SMPTE-defined  means  of  time  increments 
by  which  the  passage  of  videotape  is  registered 
and  accessed. 


Social  learning  theory 


the  idea  that  people  learn  optimally  within  in¬ 
teractive  social  contexts  and  that  in  the  process 
of  exchanging  data  and  perspectives,  people 
constantly  reshape  their  understanding  of  the 


the  conversion  of  signals  between  dissimilar 
standards.  For  example,  before  NTSC-based 
video  produced  in  the  United  States  can  be 
shown  in  Europe,  it  must  be  converted  to  the 
PAL  format. 


Storyboarding 


graphically  representing  the  sequential  steps  of 
a  story  or  other  process. 


Symmetric/Video 


the  end  user's  ability  to  produce  and  play  back 
(compress  and  decompress)  video  on  the  same 
PC  or  Mac  system  in  real  time,  as  compared  to 
“asymmetric  video,"  which  describes  the  PC 
playback  of  video  that  has  been  produced  and 
compressed  on  an  off-line,  incompatible  system 
(as  when  PLV  compresses  video  on  an  off-line 
parallel  processing  mini-computer  to  be  later 
played  off  a  CD  ROM  by  a  PC). 


Synthesizer 


a  device  that  uses  sound  algorithms  to  create 
sounds,  usually  in  real  time. 


Synthetic  cinema 


a  computer-based  approach  to  the  construction 
of  an  interactive  cinema.  A  movie  is  parsed  into 
component  plot  points  and  narrative  moves  that 
are  reconstructed  into  various  contiguous  com¬ 
binations  as  a  function  of  user  input,  and  the 
computer  subsequently  responds  relative  to 
some  simple  set  of  narrative  rules  that  it  has 
been  programmed  to  follow. 


Systems  integration 


the  process  of  integrating  diverse  hardware  and 
software  into  unified  systems. 

T1 

a  digital  telecommunications  network  offering 
that  allows  the  high-speed  transmission  of  a 
large  number  of  voice,  data  and  video  data 
channels  across  a  single  T1  pair.  T1  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  that  private  companies  can  purchase  a 
T1  highway  for  the  construction  of  its  own 
private  digital  highway. 

the  family  of  color  boards  manufactured  by 
Truevision  that  has  led  the  way  in  enabling  high- 
end  computer  graphics  on  the  personal  com¬ 
puter. 


TEAR-OFF  MENUS 


application  menus  for  a  software  program  that 
can  be  resituated  at  any  monitor  location  con¬ 
venient  to  a  user. 


Transmission  highway 


the  twisted  pair,  coaxial,  fiber  optic,  microwave 
or  otherwise  transmitted  data  network  across 
which  voice,  data  and  video  data  is  routed 
between  users. 

UNIX 

with  MS  DOS,  OS/2  and  MOS  (Macintosh  Op¬ 
erating  System),  the  fourth  major  operating 
system  competing  for  the  lower  end  and  work¬ 
station  markets.  Like  the  MOS,  UNIX  interfaces 
such  as  HP’s  “New  Wave”  and  NeXT's  “Next 
Step”  are  increasingly  intuitive  and  graphical  in 
nature. 


User-Friendly 


the  requirement  that  equipment  be  not  only 
readily  usable  but  also  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  user  without  significant  help,  instruction 
or  external  assistance. 

VECTOR 

Graphics 

a  means  of  constructing  computer  graphic  im¬ 
ages  via  the  use  of  frame-geometry  (ie  only  the 
distinguishing  boundaries  of  an  object  are  es¬ 
tablished). 


VIDEO-COMPUTING 


a  term  of  art  describing  the  use  of  computers  in 
the  pre-production,  production  or  post-production 
of  video.  For  example,  a  video-controlled  editor 
is  an  example  of  a  video-computing  product. 


Videoconferencing 


the  transmission  of  a  typically  live  video  signal 
between  two  or  more  sites  over  leased  transmis¬ 
sion  channels  for  the  establishment  of  image- 
assisted  conferencing. 


VIDEODISC 


a  laser-read  optical  medium  designed  for  the 
storage  of  analog  audio  and  video.  A  videodisc's 
capacity  ranges  from  30  minutes  of  full-motion 
video  up  to  54,000  still  frames  of  video. 


VIDEOWAY 


perhaps  the  world's  first  commercially  available 
interactive  cable  product  (from  Videotron  Plus 
Group  of  Montreal),  providing  users  with  a  variety 
of  videotext  options  and  “branching”  capabili¬ 
ties  for  interactive  television,  in  addition  to 
conventional  cable. 


VIRTUAL  EDITING 


digitally  based  editing  that  provides  a  graphical 
"virtual  representation"  of  the  completed  edits 
after  in  and  out  points  have  been  entered  but 
before  the  edit  has  been  committed.  The  AVID 
Media  Composer  and  EMC's  Emc2  are  examples 
of  editors  that  operate  in  this  digital  domain. 


VIRTUAL  NETWORK 


a  communications  network  that  exists  as 
“software  only.”  A  user  owns  it  only  as  far  as  the 
transit  of  his  or  her  communications  is  con¬ 
cerned.  When  not  accessed  by  one  user,  the 
data  highway  is  available  to  another  user,  part 
of  his  or  her  own  "virtual  network.” 


VIRTUAL  REALITIES 


the  computer-generated  realities  that  users  can 
“enter”  by  virtue  of  bodily  peripherals  such  as 
data  gloves  and  head-mounted  computer  graphic 
displays.  The  first  virtual  reality  was  designed  by 
Scott  Fisher  of  NASA  Ames,  was  built  by  Jaron 
Lanier  of  VPL,  is  now  marketed  by  VPL,  and  has 
been  licensed  by  such  companies  as  Autodesk 
to  enable  clients  to  “walk  about”  in  a  CAD- 
rendered  articulation  of  nonexistentbuildings. 


VISUALIZATION 


creating  a  visual  representation  of  scientific  or 
other  phenomena  using  computer-based  tech¬ 
nologies. 


VMS  (VOICE  MESSAGING  SYSTEMS) 


hardware  and  software  system  designed  to 
route,  respond  to,  and  collect  messages  from 
incoming  callers. 


VSAT  (VERY  SMALL  APERTUREj 

TERMINALS  j~B 


C-band  and  Ku-band  satellite  antennas  that 
provide  data  terminals,  workstations  and  other 
local  area  network  (LAN)  components  access  to 
terrestrial-based  satellite  voice,  video  and  data 
networks. 


VUI  (VIDEO  USER  INTERFACE) 


The  next-generation  interface  metaphor,  em¬ 
ploying  a  full-motion  video  window  as  part  of  the 
user  interface.  Like  the  GUI,  the  VUI  will  use 
iconic  representations  to  facilitate  intuitive 
navigation. 

WAN  (WIDE 
AREA  NETWORK) 

the  integration  of  geographically  distant  or 
technologically  incompatible  local  area  networks 
(LANs). 


WORM  (WRITE  ONCE  READ  MANY) 


a  disc-based,  laser-read  optical  medium  de¬ 
signed  for  write-once  storage  of  digital  audio 
and  video  data.  A  laser  etches  an  unerasable 
binary  representation  of  a  byte  of  data  on  the 
disc. 


WWAN  (WORLDWIDE  AREi 
NETWORK)  J 


the  global  integration  of  geographically  distant 
wide  area  network  (WANs)  by  use  of  high-speed 
satellite,  into  a  single,  worldwide  network. 


WYSIWYG  (“WHAT  YOU  SEE  h 
WHAT  YOU  GET’’)  ^ 


a  screen  representation  of  text  and  graphics 
that  closely  approximates  the  image  as  it  will  be 
printed. 

Xapshot 

Canon’s  electronic  camera  that  enables  users 
to  digitize  images  and  download  to  a  personal 
computer  for  manipulation. 

YELLOW  BOOK 

Specifications  for  producing  CD  ROM. 


ABOUT  THE  CARTOON 

“...if sir  turned  out  to  be  nine ,  I  don't  mind!” — Jirni  Hendrix 

The  Inspiration.  This  comic,  strip  was  inspired  by  recent  events  -  political  and  technological 

-  such  as  the  sudden  wave  of  non-violent  rebellion  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rebirth  of  many 
American  progressive  political  movements  (such  as  reproductive  rights  and  drug  legalization). 
Along  with  the  current  “culture  clash”  within  Apple  Computer  and  the  computing  community 
at  large,  pitting  yuppies  and  corporate  types  against  the  hackers  and  hippies  who  first  soughi 
to  empower  “the  rest  of  us”  with  abilities  previously  reserved  for  corporations,  these  signs 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  '90s  are  the  '60s  thirty  years  later. 

If  Six  mas  Nine  is  a  celebration,  a  re-affirmation  of  beliefs,  ethics  and  values  which  still 
endure  today  despite  all  efforts  by  the  mainstream  to  declare  them  “out  of  style.” 

Technical  Poop.  The  frames  were  roughed  up  in  the  traditional  manner,  w  ith  light  pencil 
and  felt-tip  pen,  but  the  similarity  stops  there.  The  rough  panels  were  cleaned  up,  xeroxed 
and  scanned  into  MPNT  format  using  MacScan  software  and  a  Canon  flatbed  connected  to  a 
Mac  Ilex.  At  home,  on  my  trusty  Mac  Plus,  the  paint  scans  were  placed  and  autotraced  in 
Aldus  FreeHand  v2.02  and  exported  to  EPS  format  for  placement  in  PageMaker. 

1  would  like  to  thank  Verbum  art  director  John  Odam  for  gently  but  firmly  nudging  me 
into  learning  FreeHand  after  my  somewhat  horrifying  first  experience  with  PostScript  drawing 
in  Adobe  Illustrator.  Until  now,  the  comic  strips  were  the  only  thing  that  I  was  still  doing  with 
pen,  ink  and  stat  camera.  I  picked  up  FreeHand  in  next  to  no  time  while  spending  an  entire 
weekend  running  amok  at  Odam’s  studio  back  in  January;  this  comic  strip  is  my  first  serious 
(so  to  speak)  work  in  FreeHand. 

SWARTZBECK  ON  SWARTZBECK 

I  have  been  involved  with  underground  or  “alternative”  culture  since  my  art  school  days  in 
the  late  ’70s,  producing  many  newspaper  and  magazine  cartoons  and  posters  advertising 
major  events  for  publications  such  as  the  Yipster  Times  in  New  York  City.  In  1985  I  began 
drawing  a  regular  comic  strip  for  the  Grateful  Dead  RelLx  magazine  in  New  York,  and 
designed  several  “unofficial”  shirts  for  the  Dead’s  20th  Anniversary  tour  that  year.  (Yes,  a 
Deadhead  since  1978,  I’ve  lost  count  of  how  many  shows  I’ve  attended,  bill  I  do  have  nearly 
200  hours  of  live  tapes.) 

About  the  same  time  I  began  drawing  for  Relix.  I  also  discovered  the  Macintosh,  and 
immediately  began  experimenting  with  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of  scanned  found-image 
collage  and  publication  design  (slx  months  before  PageMaker  1.0  shipped).  In  mid-1986  1 
became  involved  with  Verbum  appearing  in  its  debut  issue  of  January  1987  and  almost  every 
one  since.  It  was  through  Michael  Gosney  and  Verbum  that  I  became  aware  of  the  digital 
“underground  culture”  of  hippie  hackers  and  cyberpunk  art  and  writing.  I  immediately 
realized  the  possibilities  that  personal  computers  held  for  empowering  cultures  of  change  in 
general  as  well  as  those  directly  related  to  computers. 

What’s  gone  around  seems  to  have  come  around. 

—  Mike  Swartzbeck  April,  1990 
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The  Executive  V.P. 
Video  Publishing  Network 


307  Orchard  City  Dr. 
Campbell,  CA  95008 
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VERBUM  4.2 


VERBUM  4.2 


VERBUV1AI 


VERBUIVI  BACK  ISSUES 

Collectible  l/erbumbackissuesarearecord  of 
the  evolution  of  pc  art  and  design.  $7.00  each, 
plus  postage/handling.  (Please  note  that  some 
issues  are  out  of  print  but  are  available  in 
photocopy  editions  as  indicated.) 

1.0  Summer-Fall 
1986  1000-copy 
edition  Preview  is¬ 
sue.  Cover:  illustra¬ 
tion  by  Michael 
Gosney,  FullPaint 
and  ThunderScan ; 
type  and  format  de¬ 
signed  by  John 
Odam  with  Page¬ 
Maker.  Little  writing  and  no  advertising. 
Retrospective  of  publisher  Gosney’s  Macin¬ 
tosh  Verbum  one-man  show,  and  Macintosh 
art  by  French  illustrator  Jean  Sole,  Australian 
Malcolm  Thain,  nature  artist  Jim  Pollock,  Jim 
Hance,  Jack  Davis,  Ed  Roxburgh  and  Nathan 
Weedmark,  plus  excerpts  from  Michael 
Green's  Zen  and  the  Art  of  the  Macintosh.  OUT 
OF  PRINT.  B&W  photocopy  edition  available 
for  $12.00 


1.1  Winter-Spring 
1987  The  first  “real” 
Verbum,  designed 
with  PageMaker  1.2, 
black-and-white, 
300dpi  laseroutput, 
beautifully  printed 
on  70  lb.  Sequoia 
Matte,  5000-copy 
edition.  Cover: 
masthead  type  treatment  developed  by  Jack 
Davis  with  MacDraw ,  illustration,  also  by  Jack, 
using  Pro30(Linotronic  output).  Avant-garde 
concept  artist  Paul  Rutkovsky’s  redigitized 
illustrations,  Mike  Swartzbeck’s  trailblazing 
scanned  image  montage,  David  Brunn’s  digital 
photography.  John  Odam  on  Fontographer. 


1.2  Summer  1987 

Produced  with 
Ready, Set, Go!  3.0, 
1270  dpi  Lino 
imagesetteroutput. 
Cover  illustration  by 
Jack  Davis  using 
Realist(  pre-release 
of  ImageStudio). 
"Amiga  Video”  on 
the  animated  Amiga;  “Painting  as  Spiritual 
Discipline”  by  Jack  Davis  on  Mac  Calligraphy, 
“Big  Blue  Art”  by  Mike  Kelly  on  MS-DOS- 
based  graphics,  “Lino  Seps”  by  Mike  Saenz 
features  the  first  publication  of  his  Marvel 
Comics’  Iron  Man  cover,  the  first  PostScript 
sep.  Australian  Mac-artist  Malcolm  Thain. 

1.3  Fall  1987  Pro¬ 
duced  using  Page¬ 
Maker  2.0.  10,000- 
copy  run,  the  first 
to  be  sold  on  the 
newsstands.  Cover: 
masthead  type  by 
Ed  Roxburgh,  pho¬ 
to/illustration  by 
Jack  Davis,  both 

developed  with  ImageStudio.  April  Greiman’s 
“Pacific  Wave”  sculpture/exhibit.  “Desktop 
Video,”  “Continuum,”  a  short  story  by  Linnea 
Dayton.  Dominique  de  Bardonneche- 


IA 


Berglund,  Swiss  digital  painter.  Jack  Davis  on 
ImageStudio.  “Creative  Waveforms"  by  Neal 
Fox  focuses  on  music. 

2.1  Winter/Spring 
1988  The  first  color 
coverproducedwith 
Illustrator  88.  by 
JohnOdam, digitally 
separated.  Steve 
Hannaford’s  first 
“Against  the  Grain” 
column  with  critical 
technical/economic 

guidance.  “Stackware  Party”  by  Linnea  Day- 
ton,  Lawrence  Kaplan’s  “Hot-Tech”  prints, 
“The  Fine  Art  of  Dot-Matrix  Printing"  by  Nira, 
“PC  3D  Showcase"  by  Jack  Davis,  “Color 
Output  Options”  by  Erfert  Nielson.  John 
Odam’s  “First  Contact”  on  FreeHand. 

2.2  Summer  1988 

Verbum 's first  cover 
theme  is  “Fashion.” 
Cover  by  Jack  Davis, 
Lisa  King  and 
Michael  Gosney 
combined  scanned 
images  with  Adobe 
Illustrator  elements 
(it  won  a  magazine 
industry  award).  “PC  Fashion  Design,”  Mel 
Ristau’s  “Electroglyphs"  —  iconic  PostScript 
illustrations,  Georgeanne  Deen's  “Rock  and 
Rolling  Amiga,”  “Sound  Sampling  Sensation” 
by  Neal  Fox  and  a  how-to  on  shooting  slides 
off  your  high-resolution  monitor.  OUT  OF 
PRINT.  B&W/color  photocopy  edition 
available  for  $25.00 

2.3  Fall  1988 

“Space”  concept 
issue  cover  by  Tom 
Gould  utilizing  /1/c/c/s 
FreeHand  1.0. 
“Outer  Space”  gal¬ 
lery  of  cosmic 
visions  byRon  Cobb 
and  William  Lom¬ 
bardo  Architectural 
CADD  survey  with  “Living  Space”  gallery. 
Regular  (“Art  Space")  gallery  features  works 
byBertMonroy,  IkedaTomoyo  and  Dominique 
De  Bardonneche-Berglund,  digitally  separated 
with  PixelPaint2.0.  Nicholas  Mac  Connell  and 
Linnea  Dayton  travel  to  “Inner  Space”  with 
“Through  the  Silicon  Looking  Glass,”  an 
exploration  of  pcs  as  mind  machines.  John 
Odam  on  PixelPaint. 

3.1  Winter  1989 

“The  Word”  issue 
cover  illustration  by 
Tom  Lewis  and  co. 
with  FreeHand.  Jack 
Davis'  “Initial  FX”  on 
special  effect  initial 
caps,  Mike  Kelly's 
“Grammarand  Style 
Checkers,"  a  parody 
on  “Third-Generation  Software  for  Writers" 
by  Michael  Rossman  and  the  first  Verbum 
interview  with  the  intelligent  program  Racter. 
Gallery  of  image-laden  poetry  and  poetic 
images.  John  Odam  takes  a  second  look  at 
Fontographer  and  font  design. 

3.2  Spring  1989  “4D”  issue  cover  by  Jack 
Davis  with  Pro-3D  and  Photo  Finish.  “The 
Democratization  of  Computer  Graphics”  by 
Peter  Sorensen,  and  “Down  to  the  Desktop” 


by  Gregory  MacNi- 
col;  “MIDI-Laser 
Performance  Art  - 
Cosmic  Jam  ’’  by 
Nicholas  Mac  Con¬ 
nell;  “The  Telemor- 
phic  Future”  by  Tad 
Williams;  “Hyper- 
Animation,”  by  Elon 
Gasper,  and  “Inter¬ 
active  Artistry”  with  pioneering  HyperCard 
projects.  Interview  with  Todd  Rundgren.  “Hy- 
perGallery”  features  HyperCard  art  and  the 
“4D  Gallery”  showcases  animated  visions. 
Like  the  previous  two  issues,  3.2  was  pro¬ 
duced  with  PageMaker3. 01  anti  includes  many 
digital  color  separations. 

3.3  Summer  1989 

“Lifestyle”  theme 
issue  with  cover  de¬ 
signed  by  David 
Smith  using  Adobe 
Illustrator 88.  Bren¬ 
da  Laurel’s  essay 
“On  Dramatic  Inter¬ 
action,”  a  definitive 
study  of  virtual  real¬ 
ity  and  the  dramatic  arts;  update  on  “Com¬ 
puter-Aided  Fashion  Design;”  Russel  Sipe 
covers  hot  computer  games;  Mark  Stephen 
Pierce  writes  on  designing  games  in  “Making 
Fun,”  columns  cover  telecom,  health  issues 
for  pc  users.  Gallery  emphasizes  human  forms. 

3.4  Fall  1989 

“Metaprint”  issue 
focuses  on  output, 
with  a  Gallery  that 
explores  printing 
options.  Cover  by 
John  Odam  using 
FreeHand  2.0.  “Sep¬ 
aration  Anxiety”  by 
Steve  Hannaford, 
“Pixels  at  an  Exhibition”  by  Brian  Alexander 
studies  the  techniques  for  putting  pc  art  on 
the  wall;  “Imagine  Tokyo  ’89"  recounts  the 
latest  major  l/erbum-produced  exhibit  with 
four  pages  of  art  and  photos  (all  separated 
with  the  Scitex/Visionary  system); 
“Architectural  CAD  on  the  Macintosh”  by  Phil 
Inje  Chang;  the  first  installment  of  David 
Traub’s“Neomedia”  describes  the  educational 
advantages  of  videodisc  barcode  readers; 
“First  Contact”  explores  Photomac  color 
separation/editing  software. 

4.1  Spring  1990 

“The  Word”  revisited 
is  the  first  per- 
fectbound  issue. 
“W(h)ither  Post¬ 
Script?”  by  Steve 
Roth,  provides  a 
definite  report  on  the 
essential  page  de¬ 
scription  language. 
“The  Interlocution  Solution"  by  Christopher 
Yavelow,  and  “OCR"  by  Mike  Kelly  bring  us  to 
the  cutting  edge  of  voice  recognition  and 
optical  character  recognition,  respectively. 
George  Seibt's  “Oh  George!  Where  Has  All  the 
Film  Gone?"  gives  a  thorough  overview  of  still 
video  technology.  The  ’’Type  Gallery”  features 
creative  font  forms;  and,  in  honor  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day,  a  colorful  “Earth 
Gallery.”  “NeoMedia”  begins  a  glossary  of 
new  media  terminology.  “Against  the  Grain” 
covers  the  industry  changes  in  digital  font 
standards.  John  Odam’s  “First  Contact"  takes 
us  through  3D  rendering  of  type. 


BOOKS  AND  PRODUCTS 


Making  Art  on  the 
Macintosh  It  by 

Michael  Gosney 
and  Linnea  Dayton 
(Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company). 
Written  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Verbum, 
this  book  is  the 
comprehensive 
reference  for  graphics  on  the  Mac  II.  All  major 
software  and  hardware  products  are  covered. 
Processes  are  described  and  shown  with  ex¬ 
tensive  galleries  of  creative  works  from  top 
artists  and  designers.  The  book  features  a  1 6- 
page  color  signature  packed  with  inspiring  art 
samples  and  informative  captions.  An  invalu¬ 
able  guide  for  all  Mac  owners.  336  pages,  16 
in  4-color,  $22.95 

The  Verbum  Electronic  Art  and  Design  Series, 
published  by  M&T  Books,  represents  the  first 
graphic  design  instruction  series  on  the  new 
digital  art  tools.  The  first  three  titles,  available 
now,  are  described  below.  Available  late  1 990: 
Scanned  Imagery  and  Digital  Typography. 


The  Verbum  Book 
of  PostScript  Illus¬ 
tration  by  Michael 
Gosney,  Linnea 
Dayton,  Janet  Ash¬ 
ford  (M&T  Books). 
Offers  comprehen¬ 
sive  instruction  on 
the  use  of  leading 
PostScript  illustra¬ 
tion  tools.  Featuring  projects  by  top  illustra¬ 
tors,  the  book  recounts  each  artist’s  step-by- 
step  process,  both  technically  and  creatively. 
PostScript  technology  and  key  products  are 
covered  thoroughly,  but  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  creative  process.  The  book  includes  color 
signatures  and  over  1 00  sample  illustrations. 
224  pages,  32  in  4-color,  8.5  x  1 1  -inch  $29.95 

The  Verbum  Book  of  Electronic  Page  Design 

by  Michael  Gosney  and  Linnea  Dayton  (M&T 
Books).  This  volume  explores  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  design  by  top  professionals,  with  the 
same  format  as  PostScript  Illustration.  Over 
1 00  sample  designs.  224  pages,  32  in  4-color, 
8.5  x  11-inch,  $29.95 

The  Verbum  Book  ot  Digital  Painting  by 

Michael  Gosney,  Linnea  Dayton,  Paul  Goethel 
(M&T  Books).  The  third  book  in  the  Verbum 
Electronic  Art  and  Design  Series  focuses  on 
bitmapped  illustration,  the  most  “painterly"  of 
electronic  art  tools.  With  the  same  format  but 
twice  as  many  color  pages  as  the  other  books, 
this  is  a  creative  feast  for  both  commercial  and 
fine  artists.  224  pages,  64  in  4-color,  8.5x11- 
inch,  $29.95. 


Zen  and  the  Art  of 
the  Macintosh  by 

Michael  Green.  The 
landmark  classic  by 
one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the 
original  Mac  art 
pioneers.  The  book 
combines  scanned 
images,  illustration, 
original  prose,  Zen  philosophy  and 
groundbreaking  desktop  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  an  odyssey  of  discovery  as  the 
artist/writer  recounts  his  experiences  with  the 
new  tools  and  draws  parallels  in  the  process 
with  spiritual  growth.  The  final  chapter  gives 
detailed  explanations  of  technical  steps  in 
creation  of  images  and  book  pages.  256  pages, 
8.5  x  11-inch,  $16.95 
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Verbum  Digital  Type  Poster  Designed  by 
Jack  Davis  and  Susan  Merritt,  this  deluxe  5- 
color,  17  x  22-inch  poster  showcases  the 
variety  of  digital  type  effects  possible  on  the 
Macintosh.  It  was  produced  on  a  Mac  II  with 
PageMaker 3.0,  output  on  a  Linotronic  L-300 
and  printed  on  a  1 00  lb.  coated  sheet.  The  text 
explains  the  history  of  initial  caps  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  how  each  sample  letter  was  cre¬ 
ated.  A  framabie  “illuminated  manuscript”  for 
every  electronic  design  studio.  Limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  2000.  Shipped  in  capped  tube.  $1 0.00 
postpaid. 


Verbum 
Stack  2.0 

1990  version 
ofthefamous 
Verbum 
Stack,  with 
usable  start¬ 
up  screens 
and  icons,  as 
well  as  tons 
of  great  bitmap  art,  animations,  sounds,  sur¬ 
prises.  Shipped  on  two  800k  floppies.  $1 2.00 
postpaid. 


front  emblem 


Verbum  T-shirt  2.0  by  Jack  Davis 
Illustrations,  on  back  and  front,  developed  by  Jack  Davis 
using  Adobe  Photoshop,  Swivel  3D  and  TypeAlignon  the  Mac. 
The  second  Verbum  t-shirt  uses  fun  ’50s  images  in  a  blatant 
promo  for  a  provocative  '90s  art  mag.  Printed  in  red  and  black 
on  both  sides  of  heavy  white  1 00%  cotton  shirts.  Available  in 
large  or  extra-large.  $17.00 


Pop  Laundry  T-shirts  by  Don  Baker 
Illustrations  (shirt  fronts  only)  developed 
with  FreeHand  and  SuperPainX  on  the 
Macintosh.  Heavy  white  1 00%  cotton  shirts. 
Maya  Myth  (red,  gold,  black) 

Things  Get  Weird  (orange,  pink,  black) 
X-Ray  Eyes  (green,  yellow,  black) 

Available  in  large  or  extra-large.  $17.00 


Industrial  Strength  T-shirts 

by  Glenn  Mitsui 

Illustrations  (shirt  fronts  only)  developed 

with  FreeHand  on  the  Macintosh.  Red  and 

black  on  heavy  white  100%  cotton  shirts. 

Freedom  from  Helvetica 

Go  Forth  and  Create 

The  Weight  of  Creativity 

Available  in  large  or  extra-large.  $17,00 


Verbum  Subscription/Product  Order  Form  To  subscribe  or  order  products,  photocopy  this  form  and  send  with  payment  to  VERBUM 
Name 


Address 


One-year  /  4-issue  subscription  -  $24 
(Canada  &  Mexico  $28,  all  other  countries  $45) 

Two-year  /  8-issue  subscription  -  $46 
(Canada  &  Mexico  $54,  all  other  countries  $85) 

Back  Issues  -  (circle  issue/s)  1 ,1 , 1 .2, 1 .3,  2.1 , 2.3, 3.1 ,3.2,  3.3,  3.4, 4.1  -  $7* 
Verbum  1.0- M2* 

Verbum  2.2-  $25* 

Making  Art  on  the  Macintosh  II- $22.95* 

The  Verbum  Book  of  PostScript  Illustration  -  $29.95* 

The  Verbum  Book  of  Electronic  Page  Design  -  $29.95* 

The  Verbum  Book  of  Digital  Painting -$ 29.95* 

Zen  and  the  Art  of  the  Macintosh  -  $1 6,95* 

Verbum  Digital  Type  poster- $10  ppd. 

Verbum  Stack  2.0- $12  ppd. 

Verbum  t-shirt  2.0 -(circle  size/s)  L,  XL  $17* 

Maya  Myth  t-shirt-  L,  XL  $17* 


Organization _ 

Phone  _ 

State _  ZIP _ Country  _ 

_ Things  Get  Weird  t-shirt- L,  XL  $17* 

_ X-Ray  Eyes  t-shirt  -  L,  XL  $1 7* 

_ Freedom  from  Helvetica  t-shirt  -  L,  XL  $1 7* 

_ Go  Forth  and  Create  t-shirt  -  L,  XL  $1 7* 

_ The  Weight  of  Creativity  t-shirt  -  L,  XL  $1 7* 

*  All  starred  items  require  a  postage/handling  charge  of  $2.50  for  the  first  item  and 
$1 .50  for  each  additional  item.  California  residents  must  add  7.25%  sales  tax  to 
product  orders. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED  $  _ (US  funds  only) 

Method  of  payment: 

_ Check  enclosed,  payable  to  Verbum 

_ Charge  my  VISA/MasterCard  account.  Please  initial _ 

#  _ exp _ 

Send  to:  VERBUM,  INC.,  P.0.  Box  15439,  San  Diego,  CA  92115 
Credit  card  orders:  Phone  619/233-9977  or  FAX  619/233-9976 
MCl/MacNET:  VERBUM 
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VERBUM  4.2 


I  WANT  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 


Phone (  ) 


Name 


Address 


State  Zip 

Send  me  the  next  four  issues  for  only  $24 
Airmail  /  Overseas  $50  (Check  or  money  order) 
Send  me  a  sample  issue  for  $7 

MAIL  TO  MONDO  2000,  PO  BOX  10171 
BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94709 

Telephone:  415.845.9018 
Facsimile:  415.649.9630 


IS 

PLUMPING 

THE 

LEXICON 


}  H  e're  covering  the 
cultural  manifestations 
of  the  PC  Revolution. 
CyberFusion,  we  call  it. 
We  specialize  in  lively 


Not  New  Age 

BUT  NEW  EDGE 
Not  Lifestyle 

BUT  MINDSTYLE 

Not  Magazine 
BUT  MUTAZINE 


uninhibited  interviews 
with  maverick  thinkers 
and  wild-eyed  visionaries. 


M  Our  Summer  '90  issue  is 

devoted  to  the  hot  topic  of 
m  Virtual  Reality  and 

includes  features  on 

_  VPL's  Jaron  Lanier, 

Autodesk's  Randal  Walser, 

* 

Sense8,  Cybersex,  Morton  Heilig's 
Sensorama  and  more! 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  AND  GET  THE 
LATEST  ON: 

Cutting-Edge  Computer  News 
Conspiracies 
Brain/Mind  Research 
Life  Extension 
Music  &  Consciousness 
Cyberpunk 
Hackers  &  Crackers 
Hypermedia 
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File  Edit  Window  Selection  Options 


Mac  Dusa,  by  UIUES 


Shift 

Cmd 

Qet 


This  is  the  Help  window.  Move  the  mouse 
over  the  object  for  which  you  need  help  and 
text  will  be  displayed  here. 


Color  MacCheese  PixelPaint  Professional™ 
Delta  Tao  SuperMac  Technologies 


Black  and  White: 

256  Color: 

32-Bit  Color: 

Uses  32-Bit  Color, 
even  with  256  Color  Screen: 

All  Standard  Painting  Tools: 
Gradient  Fills: 

Online  Help: 

Multiple  Levels  of  Transparent  Paint: 
Number  of  Documents: 

File  Formats: 


Interactive 


Modal 


PICT1,  PICT2,  TIFF, 
PixelPaint,  MacPaint,  EPSF 


PICT1,  PICT2 
MacPaint 


Masking: 
Color  Patterns 


32-Bit  Color 


Color  MacCheese.  Color  Paint  for  Macintosh. 

You  can  order  directly  from  us,  or  check  with  your  local  dealer.  Either  way, 
Color  MacCheese  comes  with  an  unconditional  30-day  money  back  guarantee. 


Delta  Tao  Software,  Inc. 

760  Harvard  Ave.,  Sunnyvale  CA  94087 
(408)  730-9336 


Illustration  by  Bert  Monroy. 


Image  created  entirely  in  PixelPaint  Professional  with  a  Spectrum! 24™ graphics  card. 


As  a  designer,  you  need  tools  as  unlimited  as  your  imagination.  You  need 
PixelPaint  Professional™  the  first  True  Color  paint  program.  It  lets  your  imagination 
tinker  with  reality  Not  just  image  processing,  but  image  creation. 

PixelPaint  Professional  gives  you  all  the  traditional  paint  tools  you’re  used  to, 
and  a  vast  selection  of  advanced  tools  for  dazzling  special  effects.  Like  ultra-smooth 
graduated  fills  and  anti-aliasing.  Full  transparency  control.  Dynamic  masking.  And  the 
most  sophisticated  airbrush  around. You  can  choose  from  a  nearly  endless  spec¬ 
trum  of  custom  palettes,  and  seven  different  color  pickers.  Including  4-color  process, 
RGB,  and  PANTONE®*  Color. 

And  PixelPaint  Professional  is  a  universal  paint  program.  It  supports  any 
color  depth  from  8-  to  32-bits— so  you  don’t  have  to  buy  new  software  when  you 
upgrade  from  8-  to  24 -bit  hardware. 

So  if  you  design  anything  on  the  Macintosh®  then  take  your  imagination 
beyond  reality  with  PixelPaint  Professional. 

Ask  for  it  by  name  at  your  local  SuperMac 
Software  reseller. 


SUPERMAC 

TECHNOLOGY 


©  1990  SuperMac  Technology,  485  Potrero  Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94086.  PixelPaint  Professional  and  SuperMac  are  trademarks  of  SuperMac  Technology.  All  other  brand  or  product  names  mentioned  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  *  Pantone,  Inc.'s  check-standard  trademark  for  color  reproduction  and  color  reproduction  materials. 


